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WHAT PRICE SONS AND DAUGHTERS ? 


By KATHLEEN Norris 


URELY no sight in the world is 
more extraordinary than the 
visible ardor with which certain eld- 
erly women, middle-aged women, 
childless women, unmarried women 
have set themselves to the task of 
destroying the American family. 

From all over the union their let- 
ters reach me,—angry letters, im- 
ploring letters, statistical letters, 
urging me to get into the crusade 
for birth control. Curiously enough 
it is rarely that a young mother 
writes, but many girls too young 
for marriage are agitated on the 
subject, and often a wife-to-be ap- 
peals to me honestly, perplexedly, 
for counsel. 

Propaganda of an insidious and 
impressive type has reached all of 
these; they are afraid. They want 
to do what is right, and what makes 
for virtue and happiness, of course. 
Mn és 

“I am sixteen,” writes one spir- 
ited girl from Pennsylvania. “Sup- 
pose that I marry at eighteen, and 
have a baby every fifteen or eight- 


een months until I am forty-eight. 
That would be twenty or more chil- 
dren, with my husband perhaps 
earning $300 or $400 a month! It 
would be sheer madness, yet what 
is to prevent it?” 

There are eight pages, finely writ- 
ten, of this sort of thing, but the 
sample will suffice. It would merit 
no answer at all if it were not typ- 
ical of the vague, ignorant, misin- 
formed alarm that certain types of 
propaganda, and certain tables of 
statistics arouse. This particular 
girl, who might well show her moth- 
er her letters, for a few years, be- 
fore she mails them, winds up in a 
burst of reproach. 

“Of course you will write me 
what your religion says about all 
this,” she sputters. “I suppose you 
are afraid to say what you yourself 
really think—what you must think. 
How can it be right to bring babies 
into crowded tenement homes, and 
slums, and poverty, and suffering, 
when their parents neither want 
them nor have enough for them? It 
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is not a question of religion at all, 
or it ought not to be, but a question 
of common sense!” 


By all means, then, let us leave 
theology out of it for the moment, 
and glance at this very important 
matter simply from the viewpoint 
of common sense. My own position 
has never been taken on any other 
ground; it is not for me to define 
the tenets of the Church. From an 
enormous mail, from a lifetime of 
studying and sharing the problems, 
the joys and sorrows of women, I 
have come to think one way. To 
me divorce, companionate marriage, 
re-marriage, contraception all seem 
to be almost unmitigated evils. 

“Almost,” note. From a purely 
spiritual and moral standpoint they 
are wholly evil. But from a human 
attitude there are exceptional occa- 
sions, there are particular cases. 
Some separations seem to lead to 
happiness. Many marriages might 
be more companionate (in a good 
sense) and less sexual. Some ba- 
bies really are superfluous and 
unwelcome, and come to crowded, 
dark, uncomfortable homes. 
Granted. 

But even in human and social af- 
fairs we cannot weaken the law just 
because there are times when it de- 
mands a certain amount of sacrifice 
and causes a certain amount of 
trouble. To remit murder laws be- 
cause certain folk would be much 
better out of the way would shake 
the foundations of society. To 
sanction theft from persons who 
have more than they need might 
really work a benefit, sometimes, 
but it is never countenanced, even 
by the crudest civilizations. 

My simple contention in this 
much debated question is merely 
that, judging from my own obser- 
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vation and experience, for every 
home to which children come with 
disheartening quickness, there are 
two much sadder homes, dark and 
quiet and sterile, without children 
at all. 

For every desperate mother in 
her twenties, frantic with the care 
of a nursery, burdened with house- 
hold duties, physical fatigue, money 
anxiety, I know two women who are 
idle, superfluous, unloved, unneces- 
sary, in their thirties, their forties, 
their fifties, who have of their own 
choice refused the glory and beauty 
of motherhood. 

My heart goes out in a very rush 
of sympathy,—yes, and of envy, to 
every young mother I see; I know 
what those round blue eyes and 
golden curls have cost her. I know 
the whole story of rainy afternoons, 
croup, departing maids, scattered 
toys, backache, sour bottles, wet 
cribs, noise, breakage, naughtiness. 
Her friends exchange exasperated 
glances when she tells them the 
news that is no longer news, coming 
from her. Cool, groomed, free, they 
shake their heads. 

“My dear, you’re crazy!” they 
lament. “You'll never go anywhere! 
You'll never have any fun!” Per- 
haps even Mary’s mother looks 
grave. “Oh, I am sorry, dear!” she 
says gently. 

And that night, tired, nervous 
about the baby’s rash, discouraged 
to the very marrow of her bones, 
poor Mary cries herself to sleep. A 
nice way to spend the best years of 
one’s life, even her own mother is 
reproachful—! 


So much for the Twenties. But 


presently, in the Thirties, things 
ease off. The four older boys and 
girls are in school; the house is 
quiet all day, for of course the baby 
is the best baby Mary ever had. 
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Her friends gather about now, try- 
ing to borrow the baby. No, no one 
can have the baby; indeed, Mary 
and Joe are already a little heart- 
achy over having a three-year-old 
baby. They were all so cute in the 
crib and high chair stages—! 

They enter into a golden zone of 
pride. Pride in the fine little bodies, 
the quick little minds, the flying 
feet, the starry eyes and eager 
kisses, the Christmases and birth- 
days, picnics and camping parties. 
Their lives are rich with this infu- 
sion from five or six other lives, 
their souls brim with gratitude to 
God for the honor and delight their 
children bring them. 


On the other side is the woman 
we all know so well; the woman 
who entered marriage determined 
not to have children, . . . not for 
years and years, anyway. Placed 
by her own will in the position of a 
mistress rather than a wife, depriv- 
ing herself deliberately of the dig- 
nity and responsibility of woman- 
hood, she has perhaps let a selfish 
and spoiled young husband settle 
this question for her. 

“My husband didn’t want chil- 
dren for the first few years,” these 
women, hundreds of them, write 
me, “and when we were ready for 
a baby, we had stopped loving each 
other. He was in love with some 
one else,” or “I had found a man I 
could really love.” 

So they divorce, and after an in- 
terval of interior decorating or sell- 
ing real estate, the woman marries 
again. And often she finds then 
that the delicate machinery is bro- 
ken: ten years of unnatural living 
have destroyed the exquisite hopes 
of motherhood once and for all. 

She never admits this, naturally. 
After awhile she begins to say gent- 
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ly, wistfully, when children are 
mentioned: “All my life I’ve wanted 
babies of my own. They just— 
didn’t come. But if you could see 
the way we both simply adore that 
Peke of ours!” 

Speaking humanly, speaking in 
terms of happiness, of self-expres- 
sion, of richness compared to pov- 
erty, of fullness compared to empti- 
ness, I cannot see that there is any 
argument here. 


If there were any other work that 
filled a woman’s heart as the care 
of children fills it, if there were any 
other possessions in this life com- 
parable to them, in her mind, there 
might indeed be an argument. But 
to the new mother, turning, weak 
and tired, to glance down at the 
tiny, damp, entirely commonplace 
scrap of living flesh-and-blood be- 
side her, there is actually nothing in 
the world but her child. 

Not only is nothing else valuable; 
nothing else exists. This is not de- 
batable; every doctor, grandmother, 
mother, father, close friend knows 
it well. 

A striking illustration lies at 
hand as I write these lines. The 
loss of one small baby has wrecked 
the happiness of a fine man and a 
fine woman, and gone far to wreck 
national peace of mind as well. 
Just one twenty-months-old-baby. 
But what are his parents’ youth, 
fame, wealth, power, position to 
them now, without him? From the 
most envied couple in the world 
they are suddenly the most pitied, 
the poorest, the nearest to despair. 
This year will go down in our an- 
nals as the terrible year that saw 
the kidnaping and murder of the 
Lindbergh baby. 


It is of the ecstasy of her su- 
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preme right that the anti-baby 
propagandists would rob our young 
wife. Their curious idea appears to 
be that the normal woman does not 
want children, that it enhances her 
joy, her dignity, her importance in 
her husband’s eyes to refuse moth- 
erhood. They represent the wife as 
abused; why should she endure 
weakness, physical discomfort, 
pain, responsibility, “for a man who 
hasn’t one bit of it to bear, him- 
self?” 

That she is a person herself, not 
afraid of life, welcoming the hope 
of children, confident that the man 
she loves will help her in the mutual 
self-control and consideration that 
will place a reasonable interval be- 
tween them, and wise enough to 
know that married love under these 
conditions may last as long as life 
itself, and often does so, never 
seems to occur to the birth-control 
propagandists. They show a 
strangely infantile tendency to be- 
lieve that happiness in this life may 
be discovered like a suitcase full of 
candy marked “for the finder.” 
They show a curious High School 
inclination to confuse the great 
word “marriage” with a _ lesser 
word, “passion.” They contend 
that they are enfranchising and 
dignifying womanhood; I contend 
that by reducing a wife to a mere 
instrument of pleasure, and that, 
very often, the pleasure of an un- 
developed youth, they are debasing 
it. If they would spend half their 
money in getting some sense of re- 
sponsibility, respect for woman- 
hood, and self-control in marriage, 
into the heads of our boys, and the 
other half in Mother-and-Baby clubs 
in congested city slums, they would 
do more than they are doing for the 
race and the commonweal. 

True, they do explain that “after 
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awhile,” and “when they can be af- 
forded” there may be a child or two, 
if desired, and if the financial status 


of the parents permits. A young 
wife who, if the health or need of 
her father, sister, mother were con- 
cerned, would never think of tak- 
ing salary, the new house, the new 
car, the trip to Europe into consid- 
eration, is seriously advised to make 
the all-important demand of her 
children secondary to the money 
question. 

Musicians, physicians, writers, 
explorers, scientists, novices, all 
may plunge gloriously into their 
chosen vocations; we admire them 
for the courage they show, the 
chances they take, the bridges they 
burn behind them. But in the most 
important work in the world, the 
work indeed of creating the world, 
no chances must be taken. 

Why don’t the anti-baby people 
stress the simple fact that almost 
all the rich persons in America to- 
day were born poor, and thousands 
of the poorest folk to-day were rich 
as children? Realizing that, who is 
to say whether any man and wife 
can afford a baby or can’t afford it? 


Seriously,—and I think this was 
all I meant to say when I began this 
article,—seriously, why do not we 
older women begin a real crusade 
to bring before the eyes of our 
young married sons and daughters 
the value of having a family,—its 
beauty, its delight, its glory? Why 
not tell them what priceless treas- 
ures they were to us as babies, and 
as small children, and of the heart- 
filling interest their clothes, games, 
lessons, goodness and naughtiness 
brought us? 

Why not share their financial 
anxiety over the new cares; pay for 
the nurse, settle a doctor’s bill, open 
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our purses for the daughter, mar- 
ried, as readily as we opened it for 
the college girl of a few years ago? 
Her European trip cost two thou- 
sand dollars; we let her worry in 
her young motherhood over a seven 
dollar laundry bill. 

“Let them work it out them- 
selves !”” Mother and Dad say stanch- 
ly. Why should they? Get your 
operas over the radio next winter,— 
the air in your drawing-room is in- 
finitely better than the atmosphere 
of the Metropolitan, anyway,—and 
tell Mary that she is to have a good 
cook through the wet dark months. 

Give her your company, you little 
sister who have so much time to 
spare, and you mother who can go 
off to play bridge six afternoons a 
week. Sit with her, amuse her, let 
her off for an occasional afternoon. 
Make a game of her nursery cares; 
boast of your courageous little girl, 
and her exquisite half dozen. 

If the world is to be filled with 
lectures and pamphlets that seek to 
rob our girls of their greatest joy, 
then we must arm ourselves to 
counteract them. The son who is 
to be married must be trained to un- 
selfishness, to a knowledge of the 
sacredness and solemnity of wife- 
hood. The girl who is to be a bride 
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must be warned that unless there is 
resolute bravery and patience and 
goodness in her early married life 
there will be no harvest of happi- 
ness for her to reap. 

And beyond these, why don’t 
those of us who are at leisure now, 
when the children are grown, seek 
out the aforementioned tenement 
homes where, again humanly speak- 
ing, there is a superabundance of 
babyhood, and help and comfort 
and praise and ease the strain for 
the few short unendurable years? 
There are not so many of them; it 
would not be hard to do. 

A happy, riotous nursery, with all 
its absurdities, shocks, games, 
scares, goodness, badness, quaint- 
ness, imagery, does empty itself one 
day. Mother and Dad may at last 
go off on a trip alone,—and how 
they miss the children when they 
do! 

But a possible nursery that never 
was a nursery is a tomb. It re- 
mains a monument to the thou- 
sand raptures that never were, and 
that might have been. 

Upon what do they spend their 
money,—where do they invest it, 
who think it too precious to be 
squandered upon little sons and 
daughters? 














A FATHER’S HEART 


By SEuMAS MACMANUS 


ONAL BROGAN had been a 

kind father to Micky ever, and 
a loving one. In the endeavor to 
give “Poor Micky, poor boy,” the 
benefit of a schooling with Master 
MacDonagh, of Arditoal, Conal did 
both his own share of work on the 
little farm, and also the greater 
part of the share that should fall to 
wee Micky. “The larnin’,” he said, 
“*ll never be a burden to Micky— 
it’s aisy carried. I haven’t much to 
give the poor boy (thanks be to God 
for His marcies) but I can sthrive 
to let him have the bit of larnin’, 
anyhow, though I niver got it my- 
self.” And, accordingly, except in 
the very throng of ware and harvest, 
Micky was only asked to go to the 
field on Saturdays and on the eve- 
nings of schooldays. And when 
Micky grew up and looked about 
him, and saw that a young man’s 
ambitions were not likely to be sat- 
isfied in poor Ireland, he said, 
“With God’s help, father, I think 
I'll push out to Ameriky an’ thry 
me fortune there.” His father said 
sadly, “Micky, don’t laive me.” But 
Micky, though he was touched, re- 
plied: “But, father, what is there 
for a poor boy in Ireland? What 
but hunger and hardships?” “In- 
deed, in troth, ye say thrue Micky, 
mo paisdin,” said his father, “but 
it’ll put hard upon me to have ye 
laive me.” “Arrah, father,” Micky 


said, in a tone that affected a cour- 
age which his heart did not feel, 
“don’t talk that way. Sure if I go 
to Ameriky for a couple i’ years, 
sure it isn’t goin’ out i’ the worl’ I 
am. Don’t think, father dear, that 


bekase I put a few miles I say 
atween us I'll forget ye.” “No, no, 
no, I don’t think it at all, at all! I 
don’t dhraim iv such a _ thing, 
Micky,” his father said quickly. 

“No, father, but Ill be fit to do 
something both for yerself an’ me- 
self in yon country when I can’t do 
for either of us in this.” Micky’s 
father had to bow his head, and let 
his boy go in peace to push both 
their fortunes. “Father,” Micky 
said in his young enthusiasm on the 
morning of his departure, “I’ll make 
a man iv you before I’m long in 
Ameriky, an’ a man iv meself.” 

“God bless ye, Micky a-chuisle 
mo chroidhe! God Almighty bless 
ye, an’ guard over ye.” 

And Conal Brogan cried salt 
tears, when Micky, his joy and 
pride, was gone. 

A lonely man now, Conal Brogan 
toiled on upon his little farm. Sad- 
ness was in his heart but a buoyant 
hope which relieved the oppression. 
In a month’s time came a cheery 
letter from Micky, who had landed 
safely, and was going to do great 
things of which his father would 
hear more in the next letter. 

But, though the patient, hopeful, 
loving father waited seven years 
looking for the next letter, it never 
came. 

Micky had had a series of mis- 
fortunes. He did not get work as 
soon as he expected, and during the 
period of anxious suspense could 
not write. He met with evil com- 
panions, who induced him to drink 
and drown thought, and then he 
would not write. When he got a 
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position he lost it again before he 
had saved money to send home, 
and then did not like to write. And 
after this varied luck continued for 
some time, Micky was a demoral- 
ized boy and forgot to write. 

But though Micky forgot his fa- 
ther, that father let not one waking 
hour pass in which he did not send 
long, long thoughts after “poor 
Micky.” He knew not—did not for 
a moment suspect—what had really 
happened to Micky. When a boy 
returned to the parish from Amer- 
ica—returned to Doorin, Ardaghie, 
Glenainy or Binban—from Boston, 
from Philadelphia, from Texas or 
Colorado—Conal Brogan spat upon 
his stick and went to visit the re- 
turned Yankee, and from him 
sought for news of “poor Micky” in 
Brooklyn. And none of those who 
came from Brooklyn and knew 
Micky and knew how he was living 
—one day in a good position and 
well-dressed, next day on the streets 
and in rags—not one of these had 
the heart to tell Conal how matters 
really were. “Oh,” they all said, 
“Micky is a gran’ fella, an’ doin’ 
fine.” Conal’s heart was always 
raised at hearing this, and his joy 
rekindled. “Ill warrant Micky’s a 
gran’ fella entirely,” he would say 
with a question in his tone. “In- 
deed an’ he’s a gran’ fella out an’ 
out,” the Yankee would reply. “An’ 
doin’ very fine—eh?” “Very fine 
entirely, Conal—very fine, indeed.” 
“lll warrant ye—I’ll warrant ye.” 
Reflectively poking the floor with 
his stick. He’s mindin’ himself 
well, an’ his religion? An’ behavin’ 
himself like he always knew how?” 

It was often trying on the ques- 
tioned one to carry on the untruths 
—but there was no way out of it. 
“Yes, indeed, mindin’ his religion 
and himself an’ a moral (model) iv 
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behavior.” “Yis, yis, that’s Micky 
—that’s poor Micky. A very moral 
iv behavior, as you say. May God 
continue him so. What, what mes- 
sage did Micky sen’ me?” “Micky 
sayed, ‘give me poor father me love. 
Tell him to keep up his heart, that 
I’m always thinkin’ iv him an’ that 
when I’ve made enough money he’ll 
find me steppin’ over the threshold 
into him some day a gran’ jintle- 
man.” 

“Och, God Almighty bless poor 
Micky. Sure I knew he wasn’t for- 
gettin’ me. An’ all along I always 
knew that he’d come to me a jintle- 
man—the jintleman he was cut out 
for. Every night does I go on me 
knees I put up a prayer to God for 
poor Micky; an’ every mornin’ ever 
I rise I’m expectin’ an’ prepared to 
see Micky, a fine jintleman step in 
to me. God Almighty bless ye, 
Micky!” 

And with every boy and girl who 
went away from the parish Conal 
sent the word, “Tell our Micky that 
I’m doin’ well, an’ in gran’ heart for 
hearin’ all the fine reports entirely 
that come home about him. Tell 
him I know he’ll always continue 
the moral iv behavior he now is. 
Tell him I’m always waitin’ for him. 
An’ ax him—ax him, may be some 
time he’d have a spare minute an’ 
not too throny, ax him if he could 
dhrop his father just wan line iv a 
letter—wan line; an’ tell him, God 
bless him.” 

But Brooklyn could not support 
Micky forever in his thoughtless 
career. He went from bad to worse, 
till at length he was only too glad 
to avail himself of the offer of 
friends to subscribe and send him 
home to Ireland—friends who for 
kinship’s sake had come to be thor- 
oughly ashamed of him and friends 
who had a regard for him because 
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of his father. So over the water he 
was sent, his friends breathing a 
hearty Thank God! when his ship 
steamed away from the New York 
docks. 

When under cover of night, 
Micky having walked thus far from 
the port of Derry, entered his own 
parish, he sat down under the Lazy 
Bush at the Poolbeg Cross, just one 
mile from his father’s house. It was 
seven years past since last he saw 
the Lazy Bush, he reflected—seven 
years past since he, high-hearted 
with hope, and happy with his fa- 
ther’s parting blessing, had tripped 
by this bush. He remembered how 
full of dreams his heart was that 
morning. The picture of his inno- 
cent self, bright and buoyant, step- 
ping out briskly with head high in 
the air and a band of comrades con- 
veying him on his way stood out be- 
fore his eyes now with a sudden 
distinctness. And he remembered 
well saying to his convoy as they 
trotted cheerily on: “Boys, the day 
Micky Brogan comes back a Yankee 
will be a big day for Inver. It’s me 
"ll make the money spin, or I'll 
give ye’s wan gay night anyhow.” 

And remembering this he put his 
hand into his pocket, and pulled out 
both the contents and the pocket it- 
self. There was a _ two shilling 
piece, a sixpenny, and four pennies. 

“An’ the clothes on me back,” he 
said then, “but pitiful wans enough 
for a com-home Yankee!” which 
was deplorably true. For the first 
time since he had set out the resolve 
to go to his home and his father 
weakened, and he wavered for sev- 
eral minutes: “Och, och!” and he 
relieved himself of a sigh, “Ill go 
in God’s name. If I hadn’t a penny 
in me pocket or a stitch on me back 
I'd meet a welcome from me fa- 
ther,” he said with grim resolve. 
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When he came to his father’s 
door his weaker self told him to lin- 
ger and to look in at the window; 
but his grimer self said, Micky, if 


you linger you’re lost. He boldly 
lifted the latch and strode into the 
room. His father with now a tinge 
of gray in his hair which had not 
been there in Micky’s time, was sit- 
ting on a low stool smoking, and so 
intently gazing into the blaze on 
the hearth that Micky’s coming in 
did not rouse him. Micky stood a 
few moments in the center of the 
floor, and then strode up to the fire 
to his father’s side, when suddenly 
his father looked up and then stood 
up and said, “Sthranger, I beg your 
pardon, but I was thinkin’. Take 
that sait.”. “I’m comin’ back from 
Ameriky,” Micky said. “From 
Ameriky! Indeed, an’ you’re wel- 
come then, cead failthe.” And he 
took Micky’s hand and shook it 
heartily. “Sit down, man. Any 
wan from Ameriky is welcome here, 
for I have in that country a boy i’ 
me own—a boy whose like ye 
wouldn’t meet, an’ thravel from here 
to there an’ back again; a fine boy 
he is entirely, an’ the best behaved 
in Ameriky; an’ it’s me is the proud 
father for him. Maybe you come 
across him in yer travels. He’s 
Micky—Micky Brogan; he’s fair- 
haired like yerself, but a dail stout- 
er and heartier, an’ he carries him- 
self like a king’s son. Would ye 
have met him at all in yer thravels?” 

Micky had had to lean his shoul- 
der against the brace, and had let 
his head drop. He said, “No, no.” 

“Ah, pity ye didn’t meet with 
poor Micky. God’s blessin’ be about 
him! But sit, man, sit. Ye’re far 
from sthrong lookin’. Ameriky 
didn’t agree with ye, poor fella, or 
ye overwrought yerself. You're not 
from this neighborhood?” 








“I’m not,” Micky said quickly. 
“I’m from the lower en’ iv Killagh- 
tee. I'll not sit. I thank ye for 
yer civility. I just stepped in 
for a drink, for I was feelin’ dhrou- 
thy.” 

“Poor fella, surely, surely.” His 
father handed him a great bow! of 
milk. “Yell not move till ye ait 
too,” he said. “I couldn’t ait if ye 
paid me for it. I tuk a hearty male 
at Donegal. An’ the throoth’s left 
me too,” he said, leaving down the 
bowl of milk when he had put it to 
his lips. 

“It’s sorry I am that ye didn’t 
meet our Micky. In throth an’ it’s 
him is ever glad to see anywan ever 
left eh barony. An’ it’s him makes 
much iv them. Ye would a’ been 
proud iv Micky if ye had seen him. 
Them that comes home that has 
seen Micky they’d never tire talkin’ 
iv him, the gran’ fella entirely, an’ 
credit to his father that he is. An’ 
he’d ’a’ been sendin’ such heart- 
some messages to me with ye. Och, 
God bless Micky!” The Yankee 
was moving very uneasily from one 
foot to another, but Conal stood be- 
tween him and the door. 

“Poor Micky’s doin’ better than 
ever a boy wint out iv the parish 
afore or since—every wan comes 
home tells me that. But he couldn’t 
otherwise nor well, for he was the 
fon’ son iv his father. Micky goin’ 
away sayed he’d niver forget me, an’ 
he niver did. An’ I’m waitin’ every 
day ever I rise, waitin’ to see Micky 
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a jintleman from the crown iv his 
head to the sole iv his foot, come 
sthridin’ in iv that doore with his 
two hands out to the father he niver 
forgot. An’ afther that, anytime 
God choose to call Conal Brogan 
he’ll die a happy man. God Al- 
mighty bless poor Micky!” 

In a thick voice and tremulous, 
Micky Brogan said, “Good night! 
Thanky!” and went hurriedly out 
into the darkness. 


One night some years after a 
handsome fellow, elegantly dressed, 
sat down beside the Lazy Bush at 
the Poolbeg Cross, and was lost in 
thought for some time. He drew out 
a little bag which opened on a run- 
ning string, and looked at the little 
treasure of gold pieces that it held 
—and smiled. He put the bag into 
his pocket again, and getting to his 
feet pushed forward. He lifted the 
latch on Conal Brogan’s door and 
strode in. There was a man dream- 
ing by the fireside. The stranger 
said thickly, “Father,” and the old 
man bounded to his feet with a cry 
that almost seemed one of pain. 
The stranger had his arms extend- 
ed. “Father,” he said. “Father! 
Micky has come home to you.” 

And when his father’s gray head 
lay on his shoulder he said, “Father, 
I said I wouldn’t forget!” “God’s 
grace be on ye, Micky, mo paisdin! 
Sure for wan short minute in all 
these twelve years I niver doubted 
ye—I niver doubted ye!” 

















THE LATE TROUBLE IN ITALY 


By H. E. G. Rope, M.A. 


E cause of the recent trouble 

between Italy and the Holy See 
is not difficult to trace. It is one of 
the most saddening reflections to 
which a survey of history gives rise 
that the mirage of a spurious great- 
ness has led many and many a peo- 
ple to sacrifice themselves and their 
children to the Moloch of ambition, 
one of whose many names is “sa- 
cred egoism.” So overmastering is 
this passion, so attractively dis- 
guised sub specie boni that little or 
no heed is given to the miseries that 
have befallen previous “races of 
conquerors.” Each successor in 
that unhappy possession flatters 
himself that he at least shall escape 
the disasters or at very least shall 
outlast and eclipse the careers of 
those that went before him. 

By a just nemesis it also hap- 
pens that those names and achieve- 
ments which are remembered by 
mankind with gladness and pride 
in after ages come for the most part 
from States and times other than 
those of world-empires. It was not 
Alexander’s vast domain that gave 
us the supreme achievements of 
Greece but little Athens and other 
City-States. Hellenistic culture in- 
deed reared many eminent scien- 
tists, scholars, grammarians and 
rhetoricians but never an schylus 
or Socrates or Plato, never an Aris- 
tophanes or a Menander among 
them, never a Phidias or Praxiteles. 
Even the exceptions are more ap- 
parent than real. Theocritus came 
to Alexandria from Syracuse and 
its rural neighborhood, and those 
who made the majesty of the Ro- 


man name were, generally speak- 
ing, either pre-imperial, like the 
Scipios, or provincials—often from 
the Celtic, or Celtiberian, fringes— 
like Vergil, Livy or Seneca. The 
corrupt, luxurious capitals live on 
by draining the life blood of the 
provinces, until these too are ex- 
hausted. 

In other cases some seaboard City, 
itself by birth a colony, becomes a 
great commercial empire with but 
little home territory, like Carthage, 
Tyre or Venice, and these, having a 
more artificial livelihood, and priz- 
ing token-wealth above real wealth, 
fall the more suddenly and fatally 
when their hour has come. In the 
Apocalypse it is even such a city 
that symbolizes the anti-Christian 
world. 

In antiquity there were not want- 
ing those who perceived and gave 
utterance to this truth. For exam- 
ple: “Hear again Phocylides: ‘A lit- 
tle well-ordered city on a rock is 
better than a frenzied: Nineveh.’ ””* 

Demosthenes, too, saw that what- 
ever Athens might gain materially 
by being merged in the Macedonian 
Empire would be bought at the price 
of her real character and life, her 
personality. And so far, surely, he 
was in the right. Ludwig Wind- 
thorst, accepting in the spirit of 
Christian faith the Prussian hege- 
mony permitted by that Divine 
Providence which allows ambition 
to work out its own chastisement, 
believed that the Germany of his 
time had chosen unwisely. 


1J. A. K. Thomson, Greeks and Barbarians. 
1921. IV., 88. 




















In the case of Italy the contrast 
between the happier small states 
and the burden of imperial great- 
ness is the more poignant since Al- 
mighty God has placed in Italy the 
throne of His Vicar. No real king- 
dom of Italy ever existed before the 
spoliation of 1870. The Italian Em- 
pire of certain Fascist dreams, if 
Almighty God permitted it to come 
into being, would not be a revival of 
the Roman Empire, which knew 
nothing of the modern racial super- 
stitions, “Nordic” or other. The 
idolatry of State-worship indeed 
marked ancient Rome, to a degree 
only surpassed by the Moscow So- 
viets, but the modern religion of na- 
tionalism was not to be found in 
her. It was, I think, equally un- 
known to Venice. It is a strange 
perversity indeed that seeks to iden- 
tify citizenship with a fantastically 
unreal integrity of racial strain, in 
Italy especially. 

Preaching in the Oratory at Bir- 
mingham on October 7, 1866, New- 
man said: “It is happier, I think, for 
the bulk of a people to belong to a 
small State which makes little noise 
in the world, than to a large one. 
At least in this day we find small 
States, such as Holland, Belgium 
and Switzerland, have special and 
singular temporal advantages. And 
the Roman people, too, under the 
sway of the Popes, at least have had 
a very easy time of it.”* But they 
were, like the Israelites, ready to 
fling away happiness for the sake 
of ambition to rival their neigh- 
bors. 

“Perhaps the Roman _ people 
would like to secure both this world 
and the next, if they could; perhaps, 
in seeking both, they may lose 
both.” 


2“*The Pope and the Revolution,” in Sermons 
Preached on Various Occasions, 1874, p. 301. 
slbid., p. 302. 
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Again, “Progress, in the mouth of 
some people,—of a great many peo- 
ple,—means apostasy.’”* 

Newman’s considered opinion has 
been shared by many observers 
through the ages. Events are mak- 
ing many converts thereto in Eng- 
land to-day, drifting helplessly to 
revolution and ruin after her long 
fever of commercial expansion. 
Some three years earlier an English 
Positivist, J. H. Bridges, had thus 
expressed himself regarding Italy. 

“No, I have not seen Florence, 
and not Rome nor Naples, but I feel 
sure that Italians have yet to learn 
the hollowness of their un-Italian 
dream. Italy governed from a cen- 
tre ceases to be Italy. Her past, 
stronger than her present, stands 
palpable everywhere beside _ us, 
teaching the great political lesson 
which Aristotle and Comte had 
learnt, that true political life is only 
possible in small states. How were 
Tintoretto’s pictures possible in a 
provincial town? Who would look 
at the tombs of the Doges in St. 
Paul’s Church had they been only 
Mayors? It is not for her empire 
that we love Venice. She was 
greater in the twelfth century than 
in the fourteenth, and had she been 
part of an Italian Kingdom would 
not have been great at all... . Let 
not Italians think that they would 
rise to a higher political level by ap- 
ing the coarse ambition of England 
or of France.””® 

Few would venture to deny to 
Cardinal Newman the title of “pa- 
triot,” but few are familiar with his 
criticisms of the spurious virtue too 
commonly associated with that 
name. “It is the peculiarity of an 
Imperial State to bear rule over oth- 
er States; and it is another peculiar- 


4lbid., p. =. 
6In s. Liveing, . \ eenemen Century 
Teacher, 1926, pp. 110, 
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ity, not indeed essential but almost 
necessary, that it should be always 
in movement, advancing or retiring, 
never stationary, aggression being 
the condition of its existence. Con- 
quest is almost of the essence of an 
Empire, and when it ceases to con- 
quer it ceases to be.’’* 

Hence, pzans of “Progress” and 
“Empire” are commonly found to- 
gether. Observing this, lovers of 
peace and justice have over and 
over again been accused of lacking 
patriotism, while the latter has not 
seldom become in Dr. Johnson’s 
pungent words “the last refuge of a 
scoundrel,” and a sanction for any 
crime or folly that appeals to na- 
tional pride. In fact an idolatrous 
chauvinism usurps the name and 
wears the garb of the true patriotic 
virtue. “Of the patriotism which, 
in the greater and in the lesser 
spheres alike, acts constantly as a 
bond of union, we hear little. It 
does not strive or cry. It is hardly 
conscious of itself. But it is there; 
sometimes to manifest itself amaz- 
ingly in great emergencies, always 
to keep the frame of society to- 
gether. Patriotism, devotion to the 
patria, would be a meaningless 
word if there were no patria, no 
community and common good, to 
be devoted to. It means the sense 
and the assurance of kinship. Kin- 
ship is the same word as kindness. 
Kindness is the same thing as love. 
Love is the ultimate motive force of 
the world.’”* 

That Italy is a land of destiny 
cannot be doubted, as was also 
Greece. But that destiny was some- 
thing better and nobler than com- 
mercial greatness like that of Brit- 
ain or the United States of Amer- 
ica, something more enduring. And 


6Sermons on Subjects of the Day. XVTI. 
Tl. W. Mackail, Classical Studies. XIII. 253. 
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Italy, official political Italy, has not 
been true to her high vocation: she 
has been blindly giving her soul in 
exchange for the paltry hope of an 
ephemeral Carthaginian or Czsa- 
rean triumph. All that Italy stands 
for in the hearts and memories of 
the rest of Christendom is flung 
aside for the bauble of an imitative 
imperialism, a Parisianized Rome, 
the architecture of Pittsburgh and 
Berlin, the poetry of Marinetti, the 
philosophy of d’Annunzio, the fran- 
tic atrocity in the Piazza Venezia, 
the vast camps and arsenals and 
armaments, and the cult of scorn 
and hatred supposed to be the glory 
of a race of conquerors, but palpa- 
bly contrary to the Catholic religion. 

Speaking of the Italian and Greek 
peninsulas, Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
wrote: “These lovely lands, floating 
like flowers on a warm haven of sea, 
were compounded of the richest ele- 
ments the Creator’s hand could 
choose. They were not given to 
man for his first Eden. The hotter, 
fiercer cradle by the Euphrates was 
chosen for that. But when the race 
instinctively differentiated itself, 
and wandered North and South and 
East and West, its finest scions, per- 
fected physically and mentally by 
countless centuries of unconscious 
selection, at last took root along the 
jewelled shores of Italy—each little 
family a commonwealth of self-de- 
fence, self-enrichment, self-eleva- 
tion. From all the world their 
peers came to them; their brethren 
from Greece, first as equals to claim 
their share, then as captives rich in 
all but liberty; the Goth and the 
Gaul, the Norseman and the Span- 
iard, the Saracen and the Jew, they 
came to conquer, to rule, to rob, and 
to trade. And each brought more 
than he ever took away, left behind 
him children of his blood, who, in 
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that forcing ground of individuality 
and intellect, built up States that 
were distinct nations, each suffi- 
cient to itself, a full-blooded poten- 
tiality that has set its mark on 
Time, because every gift was used, 
every force concentrated on one ob- 
ject, individual and separate su- 
premacy.” 

The greatness of Imperialistic 
dreams declines into a dreary uni- 
formity, in the measure of its suc- 
cess, that deadly sameness, that 
“general middlingness” which shad- 
owed George Eliot’s dismal faith in 
Progress nowhither, of which the 
United States were perhaps the 
most formidable example until the 
Soviets of Moscow undertook to de- 
grade their conquered subjects to 
one dead level of infrabestial ma- 
chinedom. (I write these words, 
which are no exaggeration, coolly 
and deliberately.) 

Even now the Italy that men 
travel to see is that which remains 
of the past, the glorious cities, now 
mere provincial subalterns, that 
form so large a part of the achieve- 
ment and the inheritance of Chris- 
tendom. 

To name them and point the con- 
trast between their story and the 
poor ambition that has elbowed 
them aside I must borrow the glow- 
ing words of the writer just quoted 
whose early memories are of Rome 
before 1870. 

“Run over the list already blur- 
ring under the ‘world’s coarse 
thumb!’ Venice, Ravenna, Milan, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Padua, Modena, 
Verona, Parma, Genoa, Siena, Pisa, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Amalfi, 
Salerno, Palermo—has any country 
ever carried such a lapful of cities, 
each famous, either in Art or Learn- 
ing, in War or Commerce? It is a 
compendium of human attain- 
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ments, only possible under the spe- 
cialized conditions which governed 
the geographical and political being 
of Italy. Granted that she was in 
decadence, that intelligence was at 
a low ebb, and independence al- 
ready largely diminished by the ac- 
cidents and vicissitudes from which 
humanity can never be exempt; yet 
there remained the civic virtues— 
pride in the beautiful little city, love 
of its very stones, the jealous con- 
servation of its distinctive speech, 
that wise respect for the past from 
which a healthy future still might 
spring. All this fine material has 
been thrown into the mortar of 
coarse, bastard modernism, has 
been mercilessly ground to dust, 
and is no longer capable of nourish- 
ing a single seed of real value. A 
French ecclesiastic once wrote to a 
too ambitious soul: “Si Dieu vous 
veut violette, pourquoi vous faire 
cédre?’ Italy was a garden, not of 
humble violets, it is true; her flow- 
ers were Crown Imperials of light 
and splendour. She has torn them 
up and cast them out in the hope of 
producing in their stead material 
that shall enable her to march with 
the machine-made time. But in 
her blindness she has only sown her 
once rich soil with salt and ashes. 
. . . Extortion, oppression, and or- 
ganized atheism have done their 
work so well, that it is doubtful 
whether any person now alive will 
see the new birth which we all pray 
may be granted to her; and no one 
can foretell what form it will take.’’* 

It cannot be doubted by any Cath- 
olic that if each nation, each people, 
each state, sought first the Kingdom 
of God, political affairs would be 
found in the best order possible 
here in via. That order would not 


8Mrs. Hugh Fraser, A Diplomatist’s Wife in 
Many Lands. 1911. Vol. I. Ch. 11. Pp. 156-159. 
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amount to any earthly paradise, but 
relatively to what actually obtains, it 
would be one of extraordinary peace 
and happiness, peace being, as we 
know, the tranquillity of order. 
This is best realized, history bears 
witness, in small places, despised 
by the great world, small places 
which too often have, like Israel, 
envied the nations round them 
and so flung off the “theocrat- 
ic” yoke for the harsh, blatant and 
sorrowful career of Empire. Sua si 
bona norint! Who more Italian in 
the abiding sense than St. Francis? 
And who could be further from any 
partisanship of “sacred egoism,” 
who more remote from Gabriele 
d’Annunzio? St. Francis recalls an- 
other, less ephemeral Italy. 

In the words of Leon Le Monnier: 

“Assisi hangs as it were, on the 
sides of the Apennines. From its 
terraces, as from an amphitheatre, 
the eye ranges over the spacious 
valley of Umbria, with its streams, 
its groves of olive trees, and its belt 
of high mountains. It is a view that 
attracts and fascinates. Every- 
where, perhaps especially in Italy, 
those who inhabit such privileged 
spots are sensible to the beauties of 
nature, the glorious spectacle is 
ever before them; sunrise and sun- 
set, the play of light and cloud, the 
fresh tints of Spring and the varied 
colours of Autumn; and, uncon- 
sciously, even if they are unable ful- 
ly to appreciate the beauty, their 
minds are impressed by the mag- 
nificence of the works of the Cre- 
ator. This expression was most 
vivid in the mind of young Fran- 
cis.’”® 

It has been customary with many, 
believers and unbelievers, to repre- 
sent Our Blessed Lord as a cham- 


®History of St. Francis of Assisi (English 
translation, 1894), p. 35. 
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pion of this or that temporal human 
cause, of the poor against the rich, 
of democracy, of scientific advance, 
material progress and what not, 
yes, even of this or that nation’s 
temporal predominance. And yet 
this is strangely to misread Our 
Lord’s own words and actions told 
us by the Evangelists. When cun- 
ningly beset by the Pharisees for a 
declaration of opinion on the burn- 
ing national question, He rather 
made them answer their own ques- 
tion than answered it for them, bid- 
ding them give to Cesar what be- 
longed, according to their own rec- 
ognition, to Cesar. He did not 
pursue the matter, nor treat it seem- 
ingly as of any preéminent impor- 
tance. The general political prin- 
ciple, the general principle in tem- 
poral affairs, given us by our Divine 
Master is comprised surely in seek- 
ing first the Kingdom of God. The 
world’s great men, even when they 
are practicing or at least professing 
Catholics, have seldom remembered 
and more seldom been guided by it. 
The Mussolinis of the nations often 
come into conflict with the Church, 
not of malice prepense but because 
for them some human cause, incon- 
sistently with their profession of 
Faith, does in practice take preced- 
ence of the Faith. They are patri- 
ots, nationalists, progressives first, 
and Catholics if at all afterwards. 
The clash between men so-mind- 
ed and the Church is inevitable, un- 
less the former give way. The mind 
of the Bride of Christ is that of 
Christ Himself, and that is why she 
refuses, as in the European war, to 
become a partisan, even as He point- 
edly refused. A statement I read 
lately, if correctly reported, was 
dangerously misleading, namely 
that Christ Our Lord, being thor- 
oughly human, was keenly interest- 
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ed in all human causes. This sure- 
ly is ill-considered. Our Lord was 
present at the marriage of Cana; it 
can hardly be said that He showed 
a like interest in the aims of Jewish 
nationalism. The best treatment of 
this matter that I have seen is Ab- 
bot Vonier’s, whose words I thank- 
fully borrow: 

“Man’s loyalty is always partisan- 
ship; faith in Christ, on the con- 
trary, is intellectual culture and 
charity of the heart. To arrive at 
a perfect faith in Christ, man has 
to give up what is most difficult to 
part with, his partisan attachments. 
The Jews by whom He was sur- 
rounded were passionate partisans; 
everyone expected a Christ that 
would be the glorification and tri- 
umph of his own partisan ideal; 
Christ goes back to the fundamental, 
universal non-partisan principles of 
life and sanctity, and He is met 
from every side with angry looks 
because He does not take up the 
race with the fanatic and the zealot. 
The Holy Ghost is the Kingdom of 
God, not the triumph of the Jewish 
nationality—the Spirit of God that 
knows no boundaries; He is the 
Spirit of the Greek as well as of the 
Jew; He is the only movement 
Christ came to establish. Ali popu- 
larities are popularities of parties; 
to substitute for party universal 
charity and love is the surest way 
to be misunderstood.”?° 

Having seen something of Italy’s 
chauvinism at close quarters I 
feared from the outset, I feared even 
at the time of the Treaty of the Lat- 
eran and ever since that the conver- 
sion of Fascism might not stand the 
test of a definite choice between her 
dream of a race of conquerors and 
the unchanging Faith of Christ. I 


10The Personality of Christ (2d ed. 1916), 
XXVIIL. P. 201. 
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feared that when the parting of the 
ways came the wrong choice would 
be made. Everyone concerned 
hopes that the “settlement” of the 
Roman problem in February, 1929, 
will be permanent. But whether 
Fascism will be faithful to the high 
principles expressed and implied 
in the Concordat remains of course 
for the future to discover. There 
still remain reasons for fear, as, for 
example, the close commercial rela- 
tions reported to exist between 
Italy and Russia. In any 
event the Holy See has once more 
proved the champion of true, as she 
is the opponent of false, liberty. 
“If history teaches us anything, 
he [Canon Barry] seems to be tell- 
ing us, it teaches us that in every 
struggle of the Church with the so- 
called defenders of the rights and 
liberties of men, when the whole 
truth has come to be known she has 
been found to be the real savior. 
At the time, it is true, the evidence 
of fact, and her own high-handed 
manner, have seemed to argue 
against her. In the course of ages 
the pendulum has swung to and fro, 
from the extreme of clerical control 
to the extreme of temporal au- 
thority. From time to time the 
Church herself, speaking from a hu- 
man point of view, would seem to 
have mistaken her ideal. None the 
less, when oscillation has ceased, it 
has invariably been found that the 
Church, and not the power that op- 
posed her, was the real friend of 
man and defender of his liberties. 
Outside the Church there is no 
stable, no effective Christianity; 
there is nothing but intrigue and 
violence, slavery and despotism, 
desperate, ruthless, inexorable. The 
choice is between the Rock of Peter 
and the quicksands of Antichrist. 


11The Tablet (London), Nov. 23, 1907. 











OUR PRISON POPULATION 


Il. THE CORRODING INFLUENCE OF PRISON LIFE 


By H. C. Boccnuio 


OMBROSO’S theory that a crimi- 
nal is a sub-normal anthropo- 
logical freak, doomed by his nature 
to a criminal career, has been thor- 
oughly disproved and generally dis- 
earded. Very few, if any, human 
beings are criminals because they 
inherited criminal characteristics or 
traits, and only a negligible percent- 
age of present-day criminals had 
vicious or lawbreaking parents. 

It follows that there is no crim- 
inal class except in so far as crim- 
inal misbehavior has become habit- 
ual. Although heredity probably 
limits a person’s capacities, up to 
the limit of such capacities human 
beings are largely creatures of en- 
vironment, training and habits. 
“As the twig is bent so the tree 
shall grow,” the old proverb said. 
And the adage is still true. If the 
child is spoiled, allowed to grow up 
inconsiderate of the rights of oth- 
ers, selfish, lazy and intolerant, he 
becomes a potential criminal. Such 
an attitude or conduct soon becomes 
habitual, and the habit will, in the 
long run, make or break the indi- 
vidual. As William James, the fa- 
mous psychologist, said in his oft- 
quoted chapter on habit: 


“Could the young but realize how 
soon they will become mere walk- 
ing bundles of habits, they would 
give more heed to their conduct 
while in the plastic stage. Nothing 
we ever do is, in strict scientific lit- 
eralness, wiped out. Of course, this 
has its good side as well as its bad 


one. As we become permanent 
drunkards by so many separate 
drinks, so we become saints in the 
moral and experts in the scientific 
sphere, by so many separate acts.” 


An inquiry conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census into the edu- 
cational, family, earning and em- 
ployment status of 19,080 of the 
166,356 prisoners who were com- 
mitted to 3 Federal Prisons, 61 
State Prisons and 38 Reformatories, 
during the first six months of 1923, 
showed that prisoners have a de- 
cidedly lower educational status 
than the population as a whole. 
The ratio of commitments per 100,- 
000 of population (adult) was 42.7 
for illiterates as against 27.3 for 
those able to read and write. 
Among the literate group, 31.4 of 
those committed claimed to have at- 
tended only elementary school, 17.5 
claimed to have attended high 
school, and 14.3 claimed to have at- 
tended college. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these figures 
only refer to those who were con- 
victed and sent to prison, and not 
to all lawbreakers. Educated of- 
fenders (partly by reason of their 
education) are more successful than 
uneducated offenders in avoiding 
arrest and conviction for their 
crimes, and more often escape be- 
ing sent to prison even after con- 
viction.* 

Some striking variations are to be 


1The Prisoner’s Antecedents, by U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. 
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found in the offenses committed. 
While the better educated group 
had a smaller crime ratio, they 
committed 59.2% of the embezzle- 
ments, 38.4% of the frauds, and 
about 35% of the forgeries. Against 
this, they had a low ratio for 
crimes of violence, the 6.7% of the 
population in the college group 
having committed only 1.1% of sex 
crimes, 1.3% of assaults, 1.4% of 
burglaries, and 1.8% of the homi- 
cides. 

The figures also show an unduly 
high percentage (38.3%) of prison- 
ers as not living with their family 
or relatives at the time of the com~ 
mission of the offense, an abnor- 
mally high percentage of childless 
marriages, and a high percentage of 
desertion and separation from their 
children. 

The findings of the Bureau of the 
Census agree closely, in the main, 
with the status of the inmates of 
California’s penitentiaries. Some 
12% of the new prisoners com- 
mitted to San Quentin during 1930 
were illiterate, 60% claimed to have 
graduated from elementary school, 
14% claimed to be high school grad- 
uates, and 3% claimed to have at- 
tended college. The other 11% ad- 
mitted having only 4 years or less 
of schooling. The Stanford 
Achievement Test, however, which 
was given to all new arrivals, 
showed that the prisoners’ state- 
ments as to their educational status 
had been grossly exaggerated, for 
67% of them showed the equivalent 
of only four years of schooling, 
while many who claimed to be high 
school and college graduates showed 
the equivalent of only 5 to 7 years 
of schooling. This in spite of the 
fact that the test given is one of the 
new type examinations, which, by 
calling for a yes or no answer, or 
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suggesting the answer desired, en- 
ables the quickwitted to answer at 
least 50% of the questions correct- 
ly without knowing anything at all 
about the subject. After five years 
among them, in positions which 
brought me into daily contact with 
several hundred and as a teacher of 
foreign languages in its school, I 
doubt if 100 of San Quentin’s in- 
mates (or 2% of the total) have 
either graduated from high school 
or attended college. As a matter of 
fact, there are not over 6 or 7 well 
educated men in San Quentin, about 
20 more who show some evidence 
of college training, and 50 to 60 
more with the equivalent of a high 
school education. This accounts for 
1.5% of the inmates. Some 25% 
more show the equivalent of 6 years 
of schooling, 40% show the equiva- 
lent of about 4 years of schooling, 
21.5% have had 3 years of school- 
ing or less, and 12% are illiterate. 


The gangsters whose exploits fill 
our daily press and whose depreda- 
tions keep our larger cities in con- 
stant turmoil are conspicuous by 
their absence from among the popu- 
lation of our penitentiaries. Al- 
though the American gangster con- 
stitutes as grave a peril and his ac- 
tivities are as direct a challenge to 
law and order as that of the Maffia 
in Sicily, the Apaches of Paris and 
the Stranglers of India in their 
palmiest days, only a few of them 
have been arrested, a fewer still 
have been convicted, and virtually 
none have been sent to peniten- 
tiaries. A few have been sentenced 
to terms in Federal Prisons, but it 
is to be noted that they were im- 
prisoned not for their depredations, 
nor for the thousands of murders 
which they have committed, but 
merely for failing to split their 
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illicit gains with the Federal Gov- 
ernment by paying income tax on 
them. 

Gangsterism is one of the by- 
products of prohibition. When the 
saloons and liquor stores of the na- 
tion were closed, an army of about 
a quarter of a million bootleggers, 
moonshiners and smugglers, was 
created overnight to cater to the 
thirst of some twenty million of 
people who continued to want li- 
quor, at five times the former price. 
The illicit profits of the business 
soon mounted into the hundreds of 
millions yearly, and it attracted so 
many newcomers that competition 
became keen, forcing prices down. 
Gangs then came into being, first 
to protect the business from hi- 
jackers and unfair competition, and 
then to crush rivals and maintain 
monopolies. Hundreds of the coun- 
try’s most prominent politicians are 
financially allied with the gangsters 
and an active and influential mi- 
nority of the police force and judi- 
ciary in the larger cities work hand 
in hand with them. As long as hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars yearly 
profit can be made out of illicit li- 
quor, and the most powerful poli- 
ticians, police officials, judges and 
gangsters sit around the same table 
and divide these profits between 
them, the attempt to either con- 


trol or wipe out gangsterism 
will continue to be a mere futile 
gesture. 


And there are mighty few big 
crooks in penitentiaries. With the 
exception of a very small percent- 
age of men who embezzled large 
sums intrusted to them and per- 
petrators of business frauds, the 
vast majority of prisoners are small 
offenders serving long terms for 
crimes involving ridiculously small 
sums of money. For example, my 
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first cell-mate was a_ half-witted 
lawyer who had used $300.00 be- 
longing to one of his clients to elope 
with a married woman, and served 
two years for grand larceny; the 
second broke into a house and stole 
a shot-gun and some fishing tackle, 
worth about $18.00, for which he 
served five years and two months 
for first degree burglary; the third 
was a barber who served eighteen 
months for passing a bad check for 
$30.50, and my last cell-mate was 
an ex-soldier who is doing from ten 
years to life for two counts of first 
degree robbery, both hold-ups, the 
first of which netted him $13.87 and 
the second $6.15. The only man of 
wealth I knew in San Quentin was 
a young man who recently violated 
his parole in Los Angeles; the pa- 
pers reported that he had inherited 
a million dollars, but he did not 
have enough money to buy tobacco, 
although he received dozens of let- 
ters from men and women who 
were anxious to help him spend his 
inheritance. 

It has been well said that our 
present civilization has the crimi- 
nals it deserves, for they are made 
largely by the manner in which 
children are raised and taught, and 
how their habits are molded. The 
tendency to relegate moral educa- 
tion to the background or to omit 
it altogether and to substitute the 
theories of Adler and Freud and the 
doctrine of non-responsibility in its 
place, which commenced to attain 
some popularity in the early part 
of this century, is now beginning 
to bear fruit, for a mounting tide 
of youthful delinquents and hard- 
ened criminals of tender years is 
swamping the nation. In fact, it 
began to bear fruit in 1923 and will 
probaby not reach its peak before 
1940. 

















Moral training is indispensable in 
teaching our growing boys the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, 
and in forming those habits which 
will make it easier for them to re- 
act towards doing right. It is the 
best, if not the only, protection 
against the insidious growth of 
criminal tendencies. And the sound- 
est moral education is that founded 
on the solid basis of the Christian 
religion. This is proved by the fact 
that only about 8% of the prisoners 
committed to California’s peniten- 
tiaries had been either members or 
communicants or regular attend- 
ants at church services for five 
years prior to their conviction. This 
8% can be further divided into 3% 
of active church members or com- 
municants and 5% casual attend- 
ants at church services. In other 
words, only about 54 of the approx- 
imately 1,800 prisoners received at 
California’s penitentiaries last year 
claimed to have been active church 
members, although some 90 more 
claimed to have attended church 
services occasionally for five years 
prior to their conviction. It is also 
to be noted that while there are 
many more women .hurch mem- 
bers and worshipers than men, Cali- 
fornia has less than 150 women 
convicts to 7,189 men. 

The Census of 1930 showed that 
California had a population of 5,- 
677,251. About 23% of them, or 
1,205,000, were under 10 years of 
age. Another 31%, or approximate- 
ly 1,800,000, were church members 
or communicants. The other 46%, 
or 2,672,000, were non-church-go- 
ers. The non-church-going group, 
however, furnished 92% of the pris- 
oners, while the church - going 
group only contributed 8%. In 
other words, the ratio of prisoners 
to each 100,000 of population was 
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247 for the non-church-goers and 
only 32 per 100,000 of population 
for the church-going group. 

The number of prisoners who at- 
tended religious schools, where 
moral training is presumably 
stressed, showed an even smaller 
ratio. Roughly speaking, some 
90% of the school children in the 
United States attend public schools 
and colleges of a secular nature, 
and the other 10% attend the de- 
nominational schools and colleges 
of the south, and parochial schools, 
convents and colleges of a religious 
nature. On this basis, 10%, or 718, 
of the prisoners in California’s pen- 
itentiaries should have been pupils 
and have attended such religious 
schools. It is extremely doubtful 
if even 2%, or 140 of such prison- 
ers, attended religious schools. 
During the five years the writer 
spent in San Quentin he only met 
five prisoners who claimed to have 
attended a religious school or col- 
lege, two of them claiming to have 
spent some years in a religious 
orphanage. 

In addition to the 8% who claim- 
ed to have been church attendants 
for five years prior to their incar- 
ceration, about 4% of the penitenti- 
ary inmates become church attend- 
ants while in prison. Some 12% of 
the inmates of San Quentin attend 
church services with more or less 
regularity. It is too bad that more 
of them are not encouraged to at- 
tend, because to re-grasp the faith 
of one’s fathers is a great help to a 
man behind prison walls. It helps 


him to regain high ideals and to 
raise himself above the deadly mo- 
notony, the viciousness, the sordid- 
ness and the misery of prison life. 

The most serious drawbacks to 
church attendance in San Quentin 
are: (1) the fact that there are no 
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regular, full-time chaplains to ad- 
minister to the men, the services 
being conducted by ministers and 
priests from the outside, mostly 
volunteers; (2) the fact that the re- 
ligious department is under the con- 
trol of the Educational Director, 
who is already overburdened with 
educational work, and whose atti- 
tude towards the Christian religion 
is that of an intellectual atheist, 
and (3) a peculiar condition cre- 
ated by a certain class of prisoners, 
mostly of advanced years and of 
senile tendencies, who attend re- 
ligious services with great regular- 
ity. The other inmates contemptu- 
ously refer to this group as “L. & 
L’s,” because most of them were 
convicted of rape or of violating 
Sections 288 or 288a of the Penal 
Code. They are pathological rather 
than criminal, their unbalanced 
mentality seeming to tend them to- 
wards a semi-religious fanaticism. 
Some carry Bibles to prove that 
they did no wrong, and are ready 
to turn to some page of the Old 
Testament and to read a chapter 
or two about old Patriarchs of Bib- 
lical times doing the very same 
thing they are now in jail for doing. 
I still retain a very livid mental pic- 
ture of one of them, a great big 
hulk of a beast weighing some 240 
pounds, who was convicted and 
sentenced to hang for abusing and 
killing two little girls, and whose 
sentence was commuted to life im- 
prisonment by the Governor at 
that time. For months this man 
held session in a corner of the big 
yard, where, surrounded by a 


crowd of admiring cronies, he told 
his story over and over again with 
most minute details. 

As he went from the relating of 
one lewd act after another, his 
audiences increased and his tales 
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became worse than even San Quen- 
tin could stand. His sessions ceas- 
ed abruptly when a group of men 
serving long terms told him to 
“dummy-up and keep his trap 
closed” or else he would be un- 
ceremoniously “rubbed out.” The 
strong aversion of the other in- 
mates to these denizens of the in- 
sanity fringe causes many of the 
inmates to shun the chapel services 
and to regard those who attend with 
suspicion. 

In speaking of the small percent- 
age of inmates who attend chapel 
services, an exception is to be noted. 
Virtually all the inmates of Jewish 
faith attend the Jewish services 
which are held in the chapel once 
a month, when Doctor Coffey of 
San Francisco and a number of 
other Jewish gentlemen spend the 
greater part of the day in the 
chapel, advising, helping, consult- 
ing and visiting the inmates, and 
holding services. It is also to be 
noted that the inmates of Jewish 
faith (excepting 3 or 4 who are nar- 
cotic addicts) rank considerably 
above the general average of the 
prison in intelligence, mental ma- 
turity, reliability and morality. The 
deep erudition, kindliness and tol- 
erance of Doctor Coffey, his willing- 
ness to counsel and help all who 
apply to him, his sympathetic un- 
derstanding and charity has endear- 
ed him to all who are privileged 
to attend his services or to come 
into personal contact with him. He 
is a man well worthy of the highest 
traditions of a true Christian and 
Jewish gentleman. 


There is no denying that prison 
life has a harmful effect on the 
imprisoned. When thousands of 
men are confined in institutions de- 
signed to accommodate less than 
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half of their number, and are forced 
to loaf in semi-idleness among 
companions of vicious, degenerate 
and criminal tendencies, the effect 
is bound to be harmful. The work 
available in San Quentin, if equally 
distributed, would be barely suffi- 
cient to keep the inmates occupied 
for two hours daily. The balance 
of the time is spent in discussing 
crime, recounting experiences, tell- 
ing obscene stories and adventures, 
talking about criminals, the mis- 
takes they make and how they get 
caught, and in planning how to 
commit a perfect crime. This tends 
to make them shrewder, more cun- 
ning, more dangerous and harder 
to catch and convict. Unless they 
are re-educated and weaned from 
their criminal tendencies, fully 50% 
of San Quentin’s 5,000 inmates (in 
prison and in road camps) will 
commit other crimes after their re- 
lease, although, because of the post- 
graduate course in crime they are 
now taking, many of them will 
never be caught or convicted again 
while others will commit dozens of 
crimes before being finally caught 
and convicted. 

One would think that when so 
many of the inmates were assisted 
along the road to criminality by 
lurid, sensational newspapers and 
magazines, access to such literature 
would be denied them while in 
prison. But tabloids and lurid sheets 
enter San Quentin by the dozen, 
wood-pulp monthlies and crime and 
true confession magazines by the 
hundreds. The most vicious of 
them all, the “true detective” maga- 
zines, which write up and lionize 
several dozen criminals in each 
issue, are passed from hand to hand 
until literally read to pieces. 

The demand for pornographic 
literature of all sorts is tremendous. 


It runs all the way from motion 
picture magazines featuring sug- 
gestive photographs of the latest 
demi-mondaines of the screen, to 
books stressing sex, illustrated 
medical books, art books and jour- 
nals, and magazines full of pic- 
tures of nude women. Dozens of 
typewritten “Case-studies in Psy- 
choanalysis,” each consisting of 
from twelve to twenty typewritten 
sheets, describing the wildest orgies 
and the most degenerate acts that 
can be committed by man or beast, 
are rented out to prisoners for one 
sack of tobacco for one night’s use 
by a number of degenerates who do 
a flourishing business. 

The average prisoner reads fully 
seven to eight times as much as the 
average person on the outside. It 
is a way of forgetting for hours at 
a time that one is in prison. Were 
it directed into proper channels, 
and were high-class newspapers, 
magazines and books easy to pro- 
cure, this vast amount of reading 
could be turned into a tremendous 
force for good. A man who ac- 
quires a taste for good literature 
has become a better man, and if he 
can be encouraged to maintain a 
high standard of reading his even- 
tual development into a good citi- 
zen is assured. I have seen an ab- 
solutely worthless hoodlum, who 
had been in prison so long that he 
no longer remembered the outside 
world, turned into a well-informed 
man of good taste and judgment 
and in the short space of three 
years by reading the New York 
Times daily and through it acquir- 
ing a broader viewpoint and a desire 
to read good books and keep abreast 
of the times. Hundreds of others 
are reading good papers, high-class 
magazines and good books, and be- 
coming better men because of it. 
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For good reading develops a man’s 
taste and judgment—and no man 
of taste and judgment can possibly 
remain a criminal. 

Bad hygiene also seriously affects 
the prisoners. All new prisoners on 
their arrival at the prison are given 
a bath, but this bath is not medi- 
cated, hence a great deal of vermin 
is being constantly brought in. 
This, the crowded condition and the 
fact that only one bath a week is 
permitted most of the prisoners, 
makes it almost impossible to keep 
clean and free from vermin. The 
lighting of the cells in which the 
prisoners are compelled to spend 
some fourteen to fifteen hours daily 
is another important matter which 
needs attention. It would not cost 
very much to have a good eye speci- 
alist examine the different cells, and 
recommend the color they should be 
painted and the size, kind and lo- 
cation of the electric light globes 
that are needed to save the inmates’ 
eyes. 

Confinement always breeds vice, 
although the greater part of the 
vice in San Quentin is due to por- 
nographic literature and to igno- 
rance of the laws of personal hy- 
giene. Thanks to the splendid dis- 
cipline maintained, acts of moral 
degeneracy have become infrequent 
during recent years. The crown- 
ing vice, widely prevalent among 
the boys and the younger men, is 
self-abuse. 

The students of many of our high 
schools and first year students at 
Universities are usually required to 
take a one year course in personal 
hygiene. The inmates of penal in- 
stitutions, because of their close 
confinement, ignorance and mental 
immaturity, need such a course in 
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personal hygiene much more than 
high school and university students. 
Were such a course made available, 
and taught by a physician of stand- 
ing and repute and wide experi- 
ence, it would not only benefit the 
health of the inmates, but would 
also tend to improve them mentally 
and morally. 

Fully one-third of the inmates of 
our penitentiaries are morons, of 
the mental age of from eight to 
twelve years old, who are, for that 
reason, unable to compete on equal 
terms with normal human beings. 
They are unable to handle the ordi- 
nary affairs of life with either a 
reasonable degree of prudence or 
diligence. They can seldom hold 
any job for long and are unable to 
hold a good job for even a short 
length of time. Although they are 
regarded as being mentally and 
morally responsible, they are nei- 
ther, and need constant help, ad- 
vice and supervision. 

After the home, the church and 
the school have failed, and these 
bundles of human driftwood are 
turned over to the wardens of our 
penitentiaries to reclaim and re- 
habilitate, it is time to use drastic 
methods to save them from the 
scrap-pile of a life in prison. They 
should then be compelled to work 
as hard as a day laborer works on 
the outside, and to study as hard as 
a willing student studies while at- 
tending high school, and know that 
they can only get out if and when 
they show that they have rehabili- 
tated themselves. When peni- 
tentiaries become _ workhouses, 
there will be very few repeaters, for 
of all the things in the world, the 
average prison inmate hates work 
the most. 




















THE CAPTIVE 


By ELEANOR DOWNING 


OW shall I catch the flying feet of Song? 

A thousand birds are singing from the wood,— 
The wood that is my heart; 
And lilting breezes start 

And stir the woodways she has sped along— 

But still in jocund mood, 
She sings across her shoulder, as she flies, 
With mockery and allurement in her eyes. 


How shall I catch the flying feet of Love? 
Along the meadow-path and up the hill, 
Across the manifold 
Bright pools of cowslip-gold, 
Beside the brook and through the leafy grove, 
Her feet escape me still; 
And still she laughs, “When you have captured me, 
You shall but clasp a flowering laurel-tree.” 


How shall I catch the flying feet of Life? 
Shyly she whispers, “I have come, unsought. 
Beauty I bring, and pain 
That serves another’s gain, 
Terror and empty dream and fruitless strife. 
*Tis you that I have caught 
Close to my heart, where, listening, you shall hear 
The flying feet of Love and Song draw near.” 








ROMANTICISM IN ISLAM AND DANTE 


By JosEPH BropieE Brosnan, M.A., O.B.E. 


OWADAYS, when poetry seems 

to have lost much, if not all of 
that mysticism which added so 
greatly to its interest, it occurred 
to me that a study of the relation 
of Dante to the Mussulman with 
reference to the poetic mystification 
of love may not be without profit. 
Doubtless the art of explaining the 
mystical by the material, the ab- 
stract by the concrete, the imper- 
sonal by the personal, is very an- 
cient. When precisely this art en- 
tered poetry, must, I think, be com- 
puted one of the undiscoverable 
facts of lethed time. Dante might 
have found examples of mystic love, 
not only among the poets and phi- 
losophers of ancient Greece, but also 
among those of the Jews and of the 
remaining nations. With reference 
to the present subject, two books 
well known to Dante, doubtless in- 
fluenced to some extent at least, his 
thought and style. These are Solo- 
mon’s Love-Song The Canticle of 
Canticles and The Consolations of 
Philosophy by Boethius. 

The Canticle of Canticles, the 
greatest Jewish, if not the world’s 
greatest wedding ode, sets forth in 
beautiful human language, the love 
of the lover for his beloved. Yet 
the love sung here is no gross ma- 
terial love, but the love of innocent 
souls that feed “among the lilies.” 
“In this book the nuptial hymn of 
spiritual sponsals,” says St. Jerome, 
“is sung in words that sound ma- 
terial” (Ep. 57). In the Consola- 
tions of Philosophy Boethius, cast 
down with overwhelming sorrow, 
finds standing over him a beautiful 





woman, “with eyes that shone as 
fire, and the colour of which was 
full of life’ (Cap. I). The woman 
is Philosophy. Then follows in 
prose and in poetry, the treatment 
of the theme. This I think ap- 
pealed to Dante, and his genius 
thought to embellish thus his own 
great love Philosophy. Indeed the 
combination of prose and poetry 
found in the Convito and in La Vita 
Nuova may have been suggested by 
the method of Boethius. Miguel 
Asin y Palacios in his book, La 
Eschatologia Musulmana en la Di- 
vina Comedia, has pointed out strik- 
ing resemblances between Dante 
and some Mussulman predecessors. 
Their writings it would seem then 
were tolerably well known to Dante 
and to the educated of Europe. 
Mussulman love whether as ex- 
emplified by Mohammed himself or 
as taught in the Koran is gross and 
carnal. Even in Paradise, the 
houris seem little more than heav- 
enly courtesans set there to minis- 
ter to carnal pleasure. Moham- 
med’s sensuality is too well known 
to need specification. Yet it would 
be a great error to think that pla- 
tonic and even spiritual love were 
unheard of among the Islamites. 
From their lives and teaching I di- 
vine that such love was hardly due 
to any religious motive. It was rather 
a revolt against the over-refined and 
excessive sensualism of Bagdad and 
Cordoba—a loathing begotten of 
surfeit, that brooked not what it 
loathed either on earth or in para- 
dise. True, even among the most 
lascivious people, there are ever 
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found some who naturally detest 
sexual immorality. These, because 
of their restraint and strong aloof- 
ness from the throng, excite notice 
and admiration, and consciously or 
unconsciously induce others to fol- 
low their example. It is not there- 
fore very astonishing to find in Is- 
lam the tribe of Beniodra (Bann 
Odhra). These, Asin says, are called 
“Los hijos de la Virginidad.” “Their 
poets sing their love-passions in 
verses vibrant with feeling and yet 
exempt from all sensuality.” 
Chamil, one of the most re- 
nowned, dies wild with love for 
Botaina, his beloved, on whom how- 
ever he never placed hand. Orwa 
and his Amada Afra, two other 
lovers and poets of the same tribe, 
died successively, each consumed by 
the vigor of a love, born in child- 
hood and strong even till death al- 
though without detriment to virgin- 
ity. This romanticism that pre- 
ferred death rather than any cor- 
poral union which would stain the 
chaste hymen of souls, is resplend- 
ent in all the elegiac and melan- 
cholic “Canciones” of these poets. 
The example of the Christian 
monks of Arabia, whose chaste life, 
perpetual celibacy and virginity, 
contrasting as it did so strongly 
with the violent passions of the 
Bedouins, was not, it would seem, 
adverse to the efflorescence of pla- 
tonic love among the Beniodra. The 
mysticism of the Sufis (contempla- 
tives) being direct heir to their own 
and to Christian monasticism car- 
ried on a twofold romanticism: 
that cffered by the poets of the 
Bedouin race in their life and po- 
etry: and that shown by Christian 
monks in their heroic asceticism. 
Soon these Sufis had the audacity 
to attribute to the Prophet this sea- 
tence, itself a succinct compen- 
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dium of the most delicate romanti- 


cism. “El que ama y permancee 
casto y muere, muere martyr” 
(“who loves and remains chaste till 
death dies a martyr”). 

Abenarabi makes this teaching 
his own and comments thereon in 
his Muhadara. Inspired by this 
teaching, several Sufis have left be- 
hind them many heroic examples of 
perpetual virginity even in the mar- 
ried state. The spouse was ideal- 
ized by religious sentiment, and 
ceased for these Sufis to be a fe- 
male. She became rather a com- 
rade or sister of asceticism, loved 
only in God and for God (pp. 347, 
348). 

Literature soon, both in the East 
and West, reflected these new psy- 
chological currents. Abendaud of 
Ispahan (ninth century), Abenhaz- 
am of Cordova (eleventh century), 
both analyzed and defended this 
romanticism. The latter does so in 
his El Collar de la Paloma, better 
known as The Book of Love. In 
his small treatise on Characters 
and Conduct, he gives with auto- 
biological episodes, quite a psycho- 
logical and literary account of the 
love-passion, with love songs and 
love stories. Herein a brilliant yet 
refined romanticism is discernible. 
He considers love not corporal 
union, but a marriage of souls, 
“Nor is beauty set forth so much as 
that which excites to passion, as 
that which wakes up in him who 
contemplates it, noble sympathetic 
emotion and calm admiration” (p. 
348). 

The example of the “Collar” was 
emulated in Spain where Islamic 
writers of all kinds idealize their 
beloved, “Con el mas puro platonis- 
mo,” paying court in silent worship, 
in quasi-mystical adoration, that be- 
times finds vent in tears which be- 
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OWADAYS, when poetry seems 

to have lost much, if not all of 
that mysticism which added so 
greatly to its interest, it occurred 
to me that a study of the relation 
of Dante to the Mussulman with 
reference to the poetic mystification 
of love may not be without profit. 
Doubtless the art of explaining the 
mystical by the material, the ab- 
stract by the concrete, the imper- 
sonal by the personal, is very an- 
cient. When precisely this art en- 
tered poetry, must, I think, be com- 
puted one of the undiscoverable 
facts of lethed time. Dante might 
have found exampies of mystic love, 
not only among the poets and phi- 
losophers of ancient Greece, but also 
among those of the Jews and of the 
remaining nations. With reference 
to the present subject, two books 
well known to Dante, doubtless in- 
fluenced to some extent at least, his 
thought and style. These are Solo- 
mon’s Love-Song The Canticle of 
Canticles and The Consolations of 
Philosophy by Boethius. 

The Canticle of Canticles, the 
greatest Jewish, if not the world’s 
greatest wedding ode, sets forth in 
beautiful human language, the love 
of the lover for his beloved. Yet 
the love sung here is no gross ma- 
terial love, but the love of innocent 
souls that feed “among the lilies.” 
“In this book the nuptial hymn of 
spiritual sponsals,” says St. Jerome, 
“is sung in words that sound ma- 
terial” (Ep. 57). In the Consola- 
tions of Philosophy Boethius, cast 
down with overwhelming sorrow, 
finds standing over him a beautiful 








woman, “with eyes that shone as 
fire, and the colour of which was 
full of life’ (Cap. I). The woman 
is Philosophy. Then follows in 
prose and in poetry, the treatment 
of the theme. This I think ap- 
pealed to Dante, and his genius 
thought to embellish thus his own 
great love Philosophy. Indeed the 
combination of prose and poetry 
found in the Convito and in La Vita 
Nuova may have been suggested by 
the method of Boethius. Miguel 
Asin y Palacios in his book, La 
Eschatologia Musulmana en la Di- 
vina Comedia, has pointed out strik- 
ing resemblances between Dante 
and some Mussulman predecessors. 
Their writings it would seem then 
were tolerably well known to Dante 
and to the educated of Europe. 
Mussulman love whether as ex- 
emplified by Mohammed himself or 
as taught in the Koran is gross and 
carnal. Even in Paradise, the 
houris seem little more than heav- 
enly courtesans set there to minis- 
ter to carnal pleasure. Moham- 
med’s sensuality is too well known 
to need specification. Yet it would 
be a great error to think that pla- 
tonic and even spiritual love were 
unheard of among the Islamites. 
From their lives and teaching I di- 
vine that such love was hardly due 
to any religious motive. It was rather 
a revolt against the over-refined and 
excessive sensualism of Bagdad and 
Cordoba—a loathing begotten of 
surfeit, that brooked not what it 
loathed either on earth or in para- 
dise. True, even among the most 
lascivious people, there are ever 
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found some who naturally detest 
sexual immorality. These, because 
of their restraint and strong aloof- 
ness from the throng, excite notice 
and admiration, and consciously or 
unconsciously induce others to fol- 
low their example. It is not there- 
fore very astonishing to find in Is- 
lam the tribe of Beniodra (Bann 
Odhra). These, Asin says, are called 
“Los hijos de la Virginidad.” “Their 
poets sing their love-passions in 
verses vibrant with feeling and yet 
exempt from all sensuality.” 
Chamil, one of the most re- 
nowned, dies wild with love for 
Botaina, his beloved, on whom how- 
ever he never placed hand. Orwa 
and his Amada Afra, two other 
lovers and poets of the same tribe, 
died successively, each consumed by 
the vigor of a love, born in child- 
hood and strong even till death al- 
though without detriment to virgin- 
ity. This romanticism that pre- 
ferred death rather than any cor- 
poral union which would stain the 
chaste hymen of souls, is resplend- 
ent in all the elegiac and melan- 
cholic “Canciones” of these poets. 
The example of the Christian 
monks of Arabia, whose chaste life, 
perpetual celibacy and virginity, 
contrasting as it did so strongly 
with the violent passions of the 
Bedouins, was not, it would seem, 
adverse to the efflorescence of pla- 
tonic love among the Beniodra. The 
mysticism of the Sufis (contempla- 
tives) being direct heir to their own 
and to Christian monasticism car- 
ried on a twofold romanticism: 
that offered by the poets of the 
Bedouin race in their life and po- 
etry: and that shown by Christian 
monks in their heroic asceticism. 
Soon these Sufis had the audacity 
to attribute to the Prophet this sen- 
tence, itself a succinct compen- 


dium of the most delicate romanti- 
cism. “El que ama y permancee 
casto y muere, muere martyr” 
(“who loves and remains chaste till 
death dies a martyr”). 

Abenarabi makes this teaching 
his own and comments thereon in 
his Muhadara. Inspired by this 
teaching, several Sufis have left be- 
hind them many heroic examples of 
perpetual virginity even in the mar- 
ried state. The spouse was ideal- 
ized by religious sentiment, and 
ceased for these Sufis to be a fe- 
male. She became rather a com- 
rade or sister of asceticism, loved 
only in God and for God (pp. 347, 
348). 

Literature soon, both in the East 
and West, reflected these new psy- 
chological currents. Abendaud of 
Ispahan (ninth century), Abenhaz- 
am of Cordova (eleventh century), 
both analyzed and defended this 
romanticism. The latter does so in 
his El Collar de la Paloma, better 
known as The Book of Love. In 
his small treatise on Characters 
and Conduct, he gives with auto- 
biological episodes, quite a psycho- 
logical and literary account of the 
love-passion, with love songs and 
love stories. Herein a brilliant yet 
refined romanticism is discernible. 
He considers love not corporal 
union, but a marriage of souls, 
“Nor is beauty set forth so much as 
that which excites to passion, as 
that which wakes up in him who 
contemplates it, noble sympathetic 
emotion and calm admiration” (p. 
348). 

The example of the “Collar” was 
emulated in Spain where Islamic 
writers of all kinds idealize their 
beloved, “Con el mas puro platonis- 
mo,” paying court in silent worship, 
in quasi-mystical adoration, that be- 
times finds vent in tears which be- 
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dew the bDillets-doux wherein “el 
Amante Mendiga una limosna de 
amor” (“the lover begs a_ love- 
alms’’). 

Of this romanticism so much in 
vogue among the Mussulmans, the 
writer who approaches nearest to 
Dante is perhaps Abenarabi. In 
both, the teaching is found that God 
is Love and that His love moves 
everything. God however is love it- 
self—the center of the circle. All 
His creatures are but points on the 
circumference. Dante thus ex- 
presses this idea. “I went suddenly 
to sleep like a beaten sobbing child 
(‘Come un pargoletto battuto la- 
grimando’). In my sleep I seemed 
to see... seated near me, a youth in 
very white raiment, who, in deep 
thought kept his eyes on me where 
I lay ... Piteously weeping he seem- 
ed to await some address from me. 
Wherefore taking heart, I said: 
‘Signore Della nobilitade, perche 
piangi Tu?’ (‘Most noble lord where- 
fore weepest thou?’) He answered in 
these words: ‘Ego tanquam cen- 
trum circuli, cui simili modo se 
habent circumferentiz partes: tu 
autem non sic’ (‘I am as the centre 
of a circle, to which all parts of the 
circumference bear a like relation: 
but thou not so’). And thinking his 
words very obscure . . . I was com- 
pelled to ask him, ‘What means 
this which thou hast so darkly 
spoken?’ He replied in the vulgar 
tongue, ‘Ask not more than may be 
to thy benefit’ (‘Non demandar piu 
che utile ti sia’).” (Vita Nuova, 
C. 12.) I have quoted this at length 
because of its mystic interest. 

Abenarabi uses the same meta- 
phor and gives an explanation: 

“According to the geometric me- 
taphysics of Abenarabi,” says Asin, 
“the essential difference between 
God and the world, between the 
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necessary being and _ contingent 
beings, is symbolized by a circle 
and its center: God is the center. 
Creatures are points on the circum- 
ference: the relation of dependence 
between these points and the center 
is one and the same. All, for their 
existence, necessarily require the 
center while the center and its ex- 
istence are independent of the cir- 
cumference. Wherefore the end of 
all creatures in the ascent is God, 
their center of gravity. Towards 
Him they are eternally moved, un- 
ceasingly drawn on by the love 
which the infinite beauty of His 
divine essence that is revealed to 
them enkindles within them” (Fu- 
tuhat II., 895; Asin, pp. 338-339). 

I might point out that this at- 
traction in the souls and hearts of 
humans is love. On this center men 
depend for their existence, their 
mutual and eternal loves, for their 
relations among themselves and 
with their center. Yet in men the 
soul and mind best receive this at- 
traction. It is hidden in their 
depths and glows in contemplation 
where its glory is revealed. Even 
as Wordsworth says :— 


“And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with 
the joy 

Of elevated thoughts: a sense sub- 
lime 

Of something far more deeply in- 
terfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of set- 
ting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living 
air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind 
of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of 
all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 
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The highest union is therefore 
mind union. It is found in hidden 
or mystic contemplation and ob- 
tains not only between the center 
and its circumference, but also be- 
tween the points themselves. Hence 
the highest love among creatures is 
mystic love. Hereby creatures are 
not only more sublimely and more 
securely attached to’ the center but 
also to one another, their union giv- 
ing an added force and happiness. 
To convey this love to one another 
human weakness requires such ex- 
pression on earth as can be effected 
through the bodily senses. Hence 
every resource of poetry, of fable 
and fact, of allegory and descrip- 
tion, of personal experience, per- 
sonal emotion and feelings may be- 
comingly be pressed into this serv- 
ice. The concrete must serve for 
the abstract: the personal replace 
the impersonal, and according to 
the knowledge of the poet or writer, 
illustrations from every garden of 
human love, may be culled. Words 
and verses shall be vibrant with 
physical and moral harmony or dis- 
cord according to the purpose in 
hand. Thus I find Dante idealizes 
love, and by all literary means at 
his command, illustrates its force 
and beauty. Hatred too, he like- 
wise illustrates, with a power that 
is terrible and appalling, and if 
with discordant esthetic, yet not 
without artistry. I note next that 
Dante and Abenarabi both maintain 
that love is the moving force of the 
universe. They depict their loved 
one as a beautiful lady, Beatrice 
and Armonia, respectively. This 
caused the evil-minded to repute 
these poets, sensual and immoral. 
Against such a reputation each poet 
has to defend himself. 

In the second chapter of the Vita 
Nuovo Dante, quoting Homer, says 


of the “donna della mia mente” that 
“she seemed not the daughter of 
mortal man but of God.” He con- 
tinues, “Although her image was 
with me ever, love’s exultation sub- 
duing me, yet so noble was its in- 
fluence, that not even once did 
love sway me without reason’s 
faithful counsel whenever it was 
useful to hearken to that counsel.” 

In the Convito (II Cs 13, 16) 
Dante tells who was this “donna” 
of his mind. Having referred to his 
perusal of Boethius’ consoling book, 
of Cicero’s Amicitia and to many 
things seen as in a sleep “Nella Vita 
Nuova,” he says, “I formed a sound 
judgment that philosophy which 
was the ‘donna’ of these authors, 
was the highest thing of these sci- 
ences and of these books. I imag- 
ined it fashioned into a noble lady, 
nor could there be a thought of her 
that was not deep in mercy (or 
pity): wherefore the instinct for 
truth admired her so willingly that 
scarcely could I withdraw it from 
her” (C. 13); and later: “at the end 
of this second treatise I say and 
affirm that the ‘donna’ whom I 
loved even from my first love was 
that most beautiful and most vir- 
tuous daughter of the ruler of the 
universe, whom Pythagoras has 
named philosophy” (C. 16). Hence 
in the Convito Dante is careful to 
make clear that his true purpose 
was other than what appeared out- 
wardly in his poems: that through 
and with the literal he wished to 
convey the allegorical, “for this it 
is, which is hidden beneath the 
mantle of these fables; the truth be- 
neath a beautiful lie” (11 C. 1). 
Yet without the literal, the alle- 
gorical cannot be conveyed since 
one outside must pass through the 
outer to the inner. Thus not only 
does a fair lady personify philoso- 
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phy or human and divine wisdom, 
but her eyes are the proofs of wis- 
dom, her smiles its persuasions. 
Philosophical books are love-beams 
cast by the heavenly Venus. An- 
guish and sighs on the lover’s part 
are his spiritual struggles in mental 
doubt and longing for truth, etc. 

After this manner therefore does 
Dante himself, dispose of the slan- 
ders and evil judgments put upon 
him. Abenarabi has a similar duty 
to himself which he similarly dis- 
charges: 


“Were there not weak minds 
prompt to take scandal and predis- 
posed to think evil, I should not 
here endeavour to expatiate on the 
charms wherewith God had en- 
dowed her [Armonia] both in her 
body and in her soul which was a 
garden of natural goodness. 

“During the time of my social in- 
tercourse with her, I carefully ob- 
served the noble gifts of her soul 
and chose her as the symbol of in- 
spiration for the songs of this book. 
These are love-poems wrought in 
beautiful and gallant phrases, with 
concepts of endearment, although 
for me they hardly sufficed to ex- 
press a part of the emotions experi- 
enced in my soul and awakened in 
my heart by familiar social inter- 
course with that youth: of the gen- 
erous love I felt for her: of the re- 
membrance her steadfast friend- 
ship left with me; of her spirit full 
of goodness; of the chaste and 
modest continence of that virginal 
and pure maiden, the object of my 
anguish and spiritual longings. No 
doubt I have written some verses 
full of the emotions of passionate 
love . . . yet in all these verses, I 
make continuous allusions to di- 
vine illustrations, to spiritual reve- 
lations, to relations with the spirits 
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of the spheres according to the 
wont of our allegorica! style, see- 
ing that the things of the future life 
are for us preferable to those of the 
present, and seeing further that she 
was well aware of the hidden mean- 
ing of my poetry. ... 

“The reason which induced me to 
draw up this allegorical commen- 
tary of my songs was that my spiri- 
tual children Beber el Abisinio and 
Ismael Bensudaquin consulted me 
on this score. Yet there is another. 
Both these heard certain learned 
moralists in the city of Alepo, who 
denied that my verses contained 
any hidden theological mysteries 
and even added that the master 
[i. e., Abenarabi], relying on his 
reputation for sanctity and devo- 
tion, cloaked over (and professed 
here) merely sensual love ... When 
I had listened to one of these who 
had refused to believe me, read it 
[my commentary] over, he repent- 
ed before God and rectified the evil 
judgment he had passed on my gal- 
lant phrases, and my love songs, 
the purpose of which was to express 
theological mysteries. . . . Thus the 
reason that induced me to employ 
the language peculiar to the gallant 
and erotic poets, was that men’s 
hearts being much attached to such 
gallantries, were thus of necessity 
drawn on to listen to my songs” 
(Asin, pp. 342, 343). 


I think the parallelism between 
Dante and Abenarabi is quite evi- 
dent. Their relation to one another 
is suggested with greater force 
when it is pointed out that each 
begins his chapter with a poem and 
then comments on the hidden 
meaning of his verses in prose. The 
love of God and the love of woman 
have the same source, and to a cer- 
tain extent, according to the re- 
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ligious tenets of each, love is de- 
veloped in a like literary method. 
I might quote many other striking 
similarities between these poets 
mentioned by Asin, but that is not 
my purpose. I have said enough I 
hope to interest others to read and 
study these learned lectures of Asin 
for themselves; they have been ably 
translated into English by Harold 
Sunderland. Anyhow I am much 
inclined to the view that our pres- 
ent-day poetry would profit a great 
deal by a strong infusion of the al- 
legorical, and by doffing somewhat 
its over-materialism and its shallow 
sentimentalism. The mysticism of 
Francis Thompson is, to me, a good 
example and a good proof that my 
opinion is worth consideration. 

There is magic poetry in the mys- 
tery of these lines: 


“*Wherefore should any set thee 
love apart? 

Seeing none but I makes much of 
naught’ (He said), 
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‘And human love needs human 
meriting: 
How hast thou merited— 
Of all man’s clotted clay the dingi- 
est clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou 
art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble 
thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 
All which I took from thee I did 
but take, ; 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it 
in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for 
thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand and come!’ ” 
What is here said of human per- 
sons, I deem, equally true of human 
love and human poetry. A “child’s 
mistake” separates the divine from 
the human or else deems the human 
lost. 








“PRIESTS’ HOLES” IN OLD ENGLISH MANSIONS 


With Some Account of the Bitter Persecution 
That Led to Their Construction 


By JoHn G. RowE 


URING the awful Penal Days in 

England, secret hiding places 
for priests were contrived in a great 
many mansions throughout the 
country. These places became 
known as “Priests’ Holes,” and a 
Jesuit lay brother, Nicholas Owen, 
nicknamed “Little John,” devoted 
himself to their construction. 

So terrible was the persecution 
of Catholics in the reign of James I. 
that the French Minister Villeroi 
declared that the enactments, or 
laws, passed against them “were 
characteristic of barbarians rather 
than of Christians,” and Pope Paul 
V. actually dispatched a secret em- 
bassy to James I., imploring him 
to relax their rigor, but without 
success. The Pope then published 
a breve, denouncing the oath of 
allegiance as unlawful, “because 
contrary to faith and salvation.” 
Earlier than this, however, under 
Queen Elizabeth — the mis-called 
“Good Queen Bess” — the English 
Parliament, in 1563, passed a stat- 
ute requiring all subjects of her 
Majesty to deny on oath the papal 
authority in religion, under ascend- 
ing penalties for non-compliance, 
of forfeiture of property, perpetual 
banishment and death. “After so 
barbarous a law,” says Cassell’s 
Illustrated History of England, 
“the reformed Church had little to 
boast of its advance in toleration 
over its opponents. 


1A copious and most fair-minded work in 
nine volumes, published up to 1871 only. 





Queen Elizabeth and her mini- 
sters made it death for a priest to 
enter England; death to harbor 
him; death to confess to him; death 
to be reconciled to the Catholic 
Church; death for a priest to exer- 
cise any priestly function. Non- 
attendance at the Reformed, or 
Protestant, church service was pun- 
ished by a ruinous fine, and those 
who could not pay it were im- 
prisoned and had their ears bored 
with red-hot irons! England could 
pay off her national debt in next to 
no time if to-day Protestants only 
were similarly fined for not attend- 
ing their own place of worship. 

For refusing to conform by at- 
tending the Reformed service, a 
young Catholic lady was ordered by 
Aylmer, the Protestant Bishop of 
London in Elizabeth’s “spacious 
and golden days,” to be sent to 
prison and then publicly flogged! 
Outlaws and criminals were offered 
pardon and reward if they betrayed 
a Catholic, and pursuivants and 
professional priest-catchers might 
break into the homes of suspected 
Catholics at any hour of the day 
or night, threaten the inmates with 
drawn swords or pistols, and ran- 
sack and pillage the house without 
stint, in search of priests or any 
evidence of “recusancy” — that is, 
obstinate defiance of the Penal 
Laws. The Emperor of Germany, 
Ferdinand I., remonstrated in vain 
with Elizabeth, in 1563, against the 
treatment of Catholics; and so in- 
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tolerable were the conditions in 
England for all who still held to 
the Faith of their Fathers that 
many of these fled to the Continent, 
with the result that their property 
was immediately confiscated and 
sold, or bestowed on the Queen’s 
favorites at Court. Those who ven- 
tured to remain at home “were at 
the mercy of every informer, or ill- 
disposed or mercenary neighbor 
who chose to report them. They 
could be called up at any moment 
and put to their oath whether they 
had attended the Reformed worship, 
and how often; when and where 
they had received the Sacrament, 
and whether they had any private 
chapel for celebration of Mass.” ? 

In 1577 Father Nelson, a priest, 
and Blessed Thomas Sherwood, a 
youthful layman, were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered for denying 
the queen’s supremacy in religious 
matters, and before his death Bless- 
ed Thomas Sherwood was, by spe- 
cial order issued to the attorney-gen- 
eral, placed “among the rats” in a 
dungeon of the Tower of London. 
“Even innocence was no security to 
a Papist,” Camden acknowledges, 
and in 1578 there was not a jail 
in the kingdom that had not “its 
Popish prisoners, and twenty of 
rank and fortune perished of an 
infectious disease in the Castle of 
York.” 

It was at this dreadful period 
that Dr., afterwards Cardinal, Wil- 
liam Allen, a former principal of 
St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, established 
the famous college at Douai, in 
France, in order to send mission- 
aries to England; and within five 
years he sent a hundred of these. 
They landed in disguise and at 
night on the shore, then dispersed 
through the country to lead 


2Cassell’s History. 
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hunted lives and, for the most part, 
to die as “traitors” upon the scaf- 
fold after the most brutal torture. 
“Despised in their own land as 
felons, Catholic Europe regarded 
them [the missionary priests of 
England] with wonder and admira- 
tion. By the gates of a Roman col- 
lege an old man would daily take 
his post, to watch the young Eng- 
lish students as they passed in and 
out, and to salute them with the 
words, ‘Salvete flores martyrum.’ 
It was St. Philip Neri... and he 
was wont to say that he knew 
nothing more worthy of veneration 
than the heroism of these devoted 
men.” 

We come now to the first actual 
account of the “Priests’ Holes” in 
England. In 1580, the General of 
the Jesuits sent as missionaries to 
that country the renowned Blessed 
Edmund Campion—called “the 
golden-tongued” on account of his 
marvelous oratorical powers—and 
the almost equally famous Father 
Robert Parsons, accompanied by a 
lay brother named Ralph Emerson. 
Father Parsons went first in the 
disguise of a captain returning 
from the Low Countries, or Flan- 
ders. Father Campion followed in 
the disguise of a jewel merchant; 
for, as he said, “I am carrying jew- 
els of great price—the true words 
of Christ—to the English nation.” 
Emerson posed as Campion’s serv- 
ant-man. The missionaries were 
received in London by a young 
Catholic gentleman of position 
named George Gilbert, who had es- 
tablished a Catholic Association for 
the help of the missionary priests. 
Fathers Campion and Parsons 
achieved such wonders that their 
names became known to the au- 


8Introduction to English History, published 
anonymously in 1879. 
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thorities, and the most rigorous 
hunt was made for them. Special 
rewards were offered for their cap- 
ture, and menaces of punishment 
issued for remissness in hounding 
them down. More stringent laws 
were passed by Parliament. It was 
made high treason to possess the 
power of absolution; to hear Mass 
meant a fine of 200 marks or a 
year’s imprisonment. Absence from 
Reformed church service was made 
punishable at the rate of twenty 
pounds per month. There were 
other severe penalties, and it is a 
marvel that Catholicism managed to 
survive at all in England. Such 
was the dreadful reign of terror in- 
augurated that a Mrs. Vavasour of 
York, whose house was visited and 
ransacked by pursuivants, was be- 
reft of her reason through the 
fright she incurred. Lady Neville 
was similarly frightened actually to 
death at her house in Holborn, Lon- 
don. 

At last on July 17, 1581, Father 
Campion was staying at Lyford 
Grange, in Berkshire, the house of 
a Mr. Yates, who was at the time 
in jail in London for being a stanch 
Catholic. There were two other 
priests also in the house, one be- 
ing Blessed Thomas Ford. Sudden- 
ly a man on the lookout announced 
that the place was entirely sur- 
rounded by an armed force. A mis- 
erable wretch named Eliot had 
learnt of the presence of the three 
priests and got a magistrate to 
come with a hundred men. The 
three priests were hurried into a 
tiny secret chamber, contrived some 
time before, in the hollow of the 
wall over the gateway. There, on 
a narrow bed, the three just man- 
aged to stow themselves away. All 
the afternoon the searchers, led by 
Eliot, hunted in vain; and at last 
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The 
priests were being congratulated on 


the band took its departure. 


their escape when Eliot and 
his followers returned, and the 
hunted trio had again to take re- 
fuge in the “Priests’ Hole.” Mrs. 
Yates, the lady of the house, remon- 
strated at her night’s rest being 
thus interrupted, and the magis- 
strate promised that she should not 
be disturbed, so she had her bed 
made up in the room adjoining the 
hiding place. Eliot declared that 
his warrant entitled him to break 
down any suspicious looking walls, 
and next morning he noticed that 
one wall was as yet unbroken. One 
of Mrs. Yates’ men-servants, who 
accompanied him everywhere to 
mislead him, betrayed alarm by 
turning ashy pale. In another 
moment a hammer _ crashed 
through, and the three priests 
were disclosed. Blessed Edmund 
Campion suffered death by hanging, 
in company with Fathers Sherwin 
and Briant, on the following De- 
cember Ist, at Tyburn, where now 
stands a convent in which perpet- 
ual adoration is offered up for all 
the English martyrs. The convent is 
at No. 6 Hyde Park Place, London, 
W., and within, in the Martyrs’ 
Oratory, is a beautiful reredos, con- 
taining seven statues. The central 
statue is that of Our Lady, Queen 
of Martyrs: and there are others 
of Blessed Thomas Sherwood, 


Blessed Edmund Campion and 
Blessed Ralph Sherwin. Over the 
altar, suspending six sanctuary 


lamps, is a model of old “Tyburn 
Tree”—the triangular gallows used 
in former times, bearing the in- 
scription in Latin, “Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus, be to me a Jesus” (that is, 
a Savior), and a prayer for the 
conversion of England. The words 
are painted on the three top cross- 
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beams. Father Parsons escaped to 
the Continent, and it was through 
his efforts that the English colleges 
at St. Omer, Seville, Madrid, and 
Valladolid were established by the 
Spanish Government. He died Rec- 
tor of the English College at Rome, 
in 1610. 

In 1586, a young Catholic gentle- 
man named Anthony Babington, 
driven half crazy by the bitter per- 
secution, promoted a plot for the 
murder of Queen Elizabeth and 
that of her chief ministers. The 
plot was discovered, and Babington 
and thirteen others, more or less 
implicated, were seized and exe- 
cuted. Charles Paget, one of the 
two commissioners of Mary Queen 
of Scots’ dower—the other a man 
named Morgan — was, rightly or 
wrongly suspected of being con- 
cerned in the conspiracy. He es- 
caped arrest by hiding in a “Priests’ 
Hole” at Parham Hall, in Sussex. 
In a long gallery, close by an attic 
used as a chapel in which a priest 
might say Mass, one of the wide 
and deep window-seats lifted up on 
the pressure of a hidden catch, 
when part of the front, or “rise” of 
the seat opened outward on con- 
cealed hinges, giving access to a 
tiny chamber partly contrived un- 
der the window-seat and partly 
under the flooring. 

The most notorious and infa- 
mous of all the professional priest- 
hunters of the time was a ruffian 
named Topcliffe. On June 20, 1592, 
“from information received” he 
raided Uxenden, the residence of the 
Bellamy family near Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, northwest London. All 
the Bellamys, except the youngest 
daughter, Ann, had remained true 
to the Faith. Ann actually found 
it in her to entrap Blessed Robert 
Southwell, S.J., who was a poet as 
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well as a priest, at her father’s 
house at the instance of Topcliffe. 
She invited Father Southwell to her 
home, and unsuspiciously he went. 
Whether there was any “Priests’ 
Hole” at Uxenden does not appear, 
but it would have been useless in 
the circumstances, and, as it hap- 
pened, Father Southwell was 
caught saying Mass. Mrs. Bellamy, 
the traitoress’s mother, endeavored 
to mislead the pursuivants when 
they rushed in, but they thrust her 
aside, dashed up the stairs, and, 
bursting into “the chapel,” seized 
Father Southwell, clad in the sa- 
cred vestments. They would not 
let him put these off but dragged 
him forth, clad as he was, for the 
brutal mob to mock and revile as 
priest and “traitor.” On the day 
of his execution, he was taken on a 
hurdle from Newgate Jail to Ty- 
burn, a distance of two miles, and 
he was hanged so badly that he 
made the sign of the Cross several 
times while suspended by the rope, 
and some of the crowd “drew him 
by the legs to put an end to his 
pain.” Such indeed was the sym- 
pathy of the crowd that it would 
not allow the hangman to disem- 
bowel and quarter him (i. e., ampu- 
tate his limbs) while still living, 
and saw to it that he was dead be- 
fore his. body was thus mangled. 
Of one of his poems, “The Burning 
Babe,” Ben Jonson is reported to 
have said that he would willingly 
have destroyed many of his own 
poems for the sake of having writ- 
ten it. 

Father Southwell thus was 
spared the additional torments in- 
flicted on all who were executed as 
“traitors”; described as such inas- 
much as they had been “ordained 
priests in parts beyond the sea by 
authority from the See of Rome, in 
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contempt of the English Queen’s 
crown and dignity and also against 
the statutes published and pro- 
vided.” The usual sentence in such 
cases was this atrocious one: “That 
you be drawn on a hurdle to the 
place of execution, and there be 
hanged by the neck; then whilst still 
alive be laid upon the ground, have 
your members amputated, your en- 
trails drawn out of your body, you 
being still alive, and burned, your 
head cut off, and your body divided 
into four parts, and your head and 
quarters placed where the Lady the 
Queen has been pleased to appoint.” 

All prisons at the time, and for 
two centuries later, were simply 
hells on earth, the prisoners being 
absolutely at the mercy of brutal 
and rapacious turnkeys, who re- 
ceived no salaries but lived by fees 
wrung from all, unconvicted and 
convicted alike, put in their charge! 
Starvation was only one of the 
many torments imprisoned Catho- 
lics had to endure. Susanna Rook- 
wood, daughter of Edward Rook- 
wood, of Euston Hall, Suffolk, was 
five times in jail for her religion, 
and on the last occasion was put 
in a horrible hole of a dungeon, 
where she had to defend and pre- 
serve herself with a stick from the 
rats, mice, and other vermin which 
infested it! Father John Gerard, 
S.J., at a prison called the Counter, 
tells us: “I was thrust through a 
little narrow door into a cell under 
the roof, where there was nothing 
but a bed, and no room to stand 
upright, except just where the bed 
was. There was one window, open 
day and night, through which the 
foul air entered, and the rain fell 
onto my bed. The room door was 
so low that I had to enter, not on 
my feet, but on my knees, and even 
then I was forced to stoop. How- 
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ever, I reckoned this rather an ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as it helped to 
keep out the strong and pestilential 
stench that came from the common 
place close to my door that was 
used by the prisoners in that part 
of the jail. I was often kept awake 
by the bad smell, to say nothing of 
the injury to my health.” 

Father Gerard was put to the 
rack in the Tower of London three 
times, being “thrice hanged up by 
the hands, every time until he was 
almost dead, and that in one day 
twice.” But, glory be to God! in 
1597, a faithful friend, Richard Ful- 
wood, helped him to effect a won- 
derful escape. By the way, he had 
already cleverly contrived to say 
Mass in the Tower itself! Fulwood 
managed to throw a thin cord one 
night from Tower Wharf through 
his cell window in the Cradle 
Tower. Attached to the cord was 
a thicker rope, which he drew by 
its means across the moat and then 
used to get across this, “but with 
great difficulty as his hands were 
still helpless from the torture.” 

Fulwood himself had been con- 
fined earlier in a narrow “cell, in 
which there was no bed, so that he 
had to sleep sitting on the window- 
sill, and was months without tak- 
ing off his clothes. There was a lit- 
tle straw in the place, but it was 
so trodden down and swarming 
with vermin that he could not lie 
upon it.” Numerous other in- 
stances could be given of the abom- 
inable cruelties practiced upon im- 
prisoned Catholics, or “recusants,” 
but space will not permit. One 
more must suffice, the treatment of 
Father Cottam, who was subse- 
quently martyred. On December 
10, 1580, he was subjected to the 
torture of the “Scavenger’s Daugh- 
ter,” which frightful instrument of 
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torture was as of common use as 
the rack in the Tower of London. 
This engine was a broad iron hoop 
in two parts hinged together. The 
victim was made to kneel and “con- 
tract himself into as small a com- 
pass as he could. Then the execu- 
tioner, kneeling on his shoulders 
and having introduced the hoop 
under his legs, compressed the vic- 
tim close together until he was able 
to fasten the extremities of the 
hoop over the small of the back.” 
Father Cottam underwent this 
fiendish torture for an hour and a 
half, the blood being forced pro- 
fusely from his nose. 

Can any one wonder that there 
were conspiracies to overturn the 
brutal government? Some mad- 
dened Catholics, like Robert Catesby 
and Guy Fawkes, formed the well- 
known “Gunpowder Plot” in 1606, 
the memory of which is still kept 
up in England by the display of 
fireworks every fifth of November. 
Catesby unfolded the plot—which 
was to blow up the House of Par- 
liament—under the seal of confes- 
sion, to a Jesuit father, named 
Greenway, who at his desire com- 
municated it to Father Henry Gar- 
net, the Jesuit Provincial in Eng- 
land. Both priests severely con- 
demned the wicked design “and 
used their utmost efforts to prevent 
its execution, but they could not 
disclose a secret thus confided to 
them, and the conspirators, some 
dozen or so in number, were not 
to be turned from their purpose. 
On the seizure of Fawkes, in the 
act of exploding the barrels of gun- 
powder in the cellar under the Par- 
liament House, and the capture of 
the other conspirators, active search 
was made for Father Garnet. One, 
Humphrey Littleton, to save him- 
self, betrayed that the priest was 
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hiding at Hindlip Hall, in Worces- 
tershire, the residence of Mr. Thom- 
as Abingdon, whose wife was the 
sister of Lord Monteagle. 

On the arrival of the search 
party, Mrs. Abingdon handed over 
the keys of her house “with the ut- 
most frankness,” and bade the 
magistrate satisfy himself. Every 
room, closet, and visible recess was 
minutely explored, while sentinels 
were set on constant watch in every 
passage and at every outlet. Three 
days passed without any discovery, 
and the magistrate was inclined to 
believe that Father Garnet had been 
notified in time and had got away. 
But on the fourth day two strange 
men suddenly appeared in a gal- 
lery. They were instantly seized 
and proved to be Nicholas Owen, 
nicknamed “Little John”—the Jes- 
uit lay-brother referred to at’ the 
beginning of this article as the con- 
triver par excellence of “Priests’ 
Holes”—and Chambers, the servant 
of another Jesuit Father named 
Oldcorne. Owen had built two 
“Priests’ Holes” in the house each 
of which could be supplied with 
liquid food through a narrow pipe, 
the mouth of which was artfully 
concealed. But the close watch 
kept by the searchers had prevented 
members of the household from 
providing the food, and, to save 
the two priests from being starved 
to death, Owen and Chambers had 
heroically come out of their own 
hiding place in the hope that their 
captors would be satisfied and 
abandon the hunt. 

The search, however, was prose- 
cuted still more rigorously, and at 
last on the eighth day a trap-door, 
in a board floor, was detected, 
leading behind the fire-place up in- 
to a hole in the wall. There Fathers 
Garnet and Oldcorne were found. 
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Father Garnet himself afterwards 
said: “After we had been in the 
hole seven days and seven nights 
and some odd hours . . . we were 
well wearied . . . for we generally 
sat, save that some times we could 
half stretch ourselves, the place not 
being high enough; and we had our 
legs so straitened that we could 
not, sitting, find place for them, so 
that we both were in continuous 
pain of our legs, and both our legs, 
especially mine, were much swollen. 
We were very merry and content 
within, and heard the searchers 
every day most curious over us, 
which made me indeed think the 
place would be found. When we 
came forth we appeared like 


ghosts.” 
Father Oldcorne, Owen, and 
Chambers were racked. Father 


Garnet was not racked but was 
threatened with that _ torture, 
whereupon he replied, “Threats are 
only for boys.” He and Father 
Oldcorne were eventually executed. 
Poor brave Owen succumbed from 
the effects of a second racking. “He 
had long suffered from rupture, 
and he died shortly after being car- 
ried from the rack to his bed.” The 
executioner afterwards said that he 
had scarcely ever witnessed greater 
firmness under torture. It is as- 
serted by some writers that Owen’s 
Christian name was not Nicholas 
but probably John, on account of 
his nickname, but this might have 
been conferred upon him in playful 
allusion to Robin Hood’s famous 
lieutenant, Little John, who on the 
other hand was a very big man. 
Owen had been captured and tor- 
tured in 1594, along with Richard 
Fulwood. We are told: “They were 
both hung up for three hours to- 
gether, having their arms fixed in- 
to iron rings and their bodies hang- 
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ing in the air, a torture which 
causes frightful pain and intoler- 
able extension of the sinews.” 

Owen contrived his “Priests’ 
Holes” with marvelous skill, being 
alone “both their architect and 
builder, working at them with in- 
exhaustible industry and labor; for 
generally the thickest walls had to 
be broken into, and large stones 
excavated, requiring stronger arms 
than were attached to a body so 
diminutive as to give him the nick- 
name of ‘Little John’... . He so 
disguised the entrances as to make 
them most unlike what they really 
were.” 

Father John Baptist Bullaker, a 
Franciscan, was captured on Sun- 
day, September 11, 1642, whilst say- 
ing Mass in the house of a Mrs. 
Powell, in London. He was seized 
in the act of reciting the Gloria in 
excelsis Deo, by a _ pursuivant 
named Wadsworth, who was an 
apostate. He was executed at Ty- 
burn, and just before being hanged, 
by a prearranged signal, he received 
absolution from one of his brethren 
in the crowd. Another Franciscan, 
Father Martin Woodcock, had just 
finished hearing Confessions on the 
eve of the Assumption, August 14, 
1644, at Woodend, the house in 
Lancashire of the Burgess family. 
He “was standing in his vest- 
ments waiting for the clock to 
strike the midnight hour before 
beginning Mass when a man on 
the lookout rushed in, bid- 
ding all disperse, as the pursui- 
vants were coming. They had just 
time to cover up the altar — dis- 
guised as a cupboard—and hurry 
Father Martin into a hiding place, 
when the pursuivants entered. Mrs. 
Burgess was, however, a match for 
them. She had thrown herself into 
a rocking-chair, and protested an- 








grily against such an intrusion into 
a sick woman’s room at so unseem- 
ly an hour.’* The _ pursuivants 
searched in vain; but he was caught 
later near Bamber Bridge, and, 
after being imprisoned for over two 
years, was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered at Lancaster. 

Yet a third Franciscan mission- 
ary, Father Joachim (John) Wall 
was for ten years chaplain at Har- 
vington Hall, in Worcestershire, in 
which house there was a movable 
stair giving access to a “Priests’ 
Hole,” about five feet square, and 
into which a reed or straw to in- 
troduce liquid food, such as wine, 
broth, or caudle, could be thrust 
through a small hidden orifice in 
the wainscoting of the adjoining 
hall. There was a special chapel at 
the top of the house, and beside it 
were apartments reserved for the 
priest. The old altar step and the 
sacristy door are still to be seen. 

Irnham Hall, in Lincolnshire, 
had a “Priests’ Hole” with not only 
a hidden tube for food, but also a 
specially devised “chimney” to ven- 
tilate it. At Ufton Court, in Berk- 
shire, there are two “Priests’ Holes” 
still shown. One is in an attic, the 
walls of which are of plaster, inter- 
sected by several oak beams. A 
portion of the plaster wall, enclosed 
by the beams so that no crack or 
opening is visible, serves as a door 
to a space, within the solid ma- 
sonry, capable of accommodating a 
man in an upright position. The 
other “hole,” where probably the 
sacred vessels and vestments were 
hidden, is in one of the gables. A 
triangular little door opens just un- 
der the ceiling, on a string being 
pulled that passes through a tiny 
hole in the jamb of the door of the 


4The Franciscan Martyrs, by Father Dominic 
Devas, O.F.M. 
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garret. The string works a spring- 
bolt, and the little triangular door, 
like the entrance to the other 
“hole,” is covered with plaster so 
that it may not be distinguished 
from the surrounding wall. Both 
entrances are made stout enough to 
prevent the emanation of a hollow 
sound on their being tapped. 

At Abbots Salford, the entire 
back of a cupboard containing 
shelves, swings backward, with the 
shelves, on hidden hinges at the top, 
on the withdrawal of a small peg. 
Behind is a cavity some four feet 
every way; and, when inside, the 
fugitive could secure the swinging 
entrance by a bolt. Sawston Hall, 
in Cambridgeshire, contains a 
“Priests’ Hole” on the landing of a 
staircase. One of the wide floor- 
boards can be lifted up, like a trap- 
door, uncovering a circular aper- 
ture slanting into the masonry, be- 
hind this aperture being quite a 
large secret chamber, some dozen 
feet deep and fairly wide. The 
movable floorboard is attached to 
three wooden cross-pieces which 
are carved to fit into the beams that 
support the floor, so that its detec- 
tion is next to impossible. The 
circular hole under it was also cun- 
ningly hidden by a plaster-covered 
scuttle, or round door, which fitted 
neatly in place and was secured, 
when the chamber was occupied, by 
a wooden bar passed through a 
socket upon its back and through 
others to either side of it. 

King Charles II., after his crush- 
ing defeat by Cromwell at Worces- 
ter, in 1651, was only too glad to 
avail himself of the “Priests’ Holes” 
at Boscobel House, on the borders 
of Shropshire and Staffordshire, 
and at Moseley Hall. Five Catholic 
brothers named Penderell, as well 
as over forty other Catholics, shel- 
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tered and hid him from his pur- 
suers. Richard Penderell first took 
him to Madeley Court, in Shrop- 
shire, the residence of a Mr. Francis 
Woolf, but the “Priests’ Holes” it 
contained had been discovered by 
pursuivants some time before, and 
so Richard conveyed him to Bos- 
cobel, where another of the broth- 
ers, William Penderell, was care- 
taker. William hid the king in a 
“Priests’ Hole” in the garret. As 
at Sawston, some of the floor-boards 
at the top of the staircase lift up, 
uncovering a square hole, with a 
wooden ladder inside descending 
into a tiny compartment, a little 
over five feet high and about three 
feet by four feet wide. A second 
“Priests’ Hole” at Boscobel, in 
which a Colonel Carliss was hidden 
at the same time by William Pen- 
derell, was entered through a slid- 
ing panel in the wainscoting of the 
best bedroom, but the tiny closet 
thus uncovered was really only a 
blind to a third secret chamber. For 
in the floor of the closet is an 
artfully concealed trapdoor com- 
municating with a chamber, five 
feet square, from which again a 
narrow flight of steps, built within 
the great chimney of the house, led 
down to an outlet, screened by 
creepers, in the garden. 

From Boscobel, all five Penderell 
brothers and one of their brothers- 
in-law, Francis Yates, conducted 
King Charles in the dead of night 
to Moseley Hall, six miles distant, 
the house of another Catholic, Mr. 
Thomas Whitgrave. At Moseley, 


King Charles met a priest, Father 
John Huddleston, who gave him a 
shirt and a cloak. This same Fa- 
ther Huddleston it was who, thirty- 
four years later, when Charles II. 
lay dying, received that monarch in- 
to the Catholic Church, as is well- 
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known and admitted by all histori- 
ans. The “Priests’ Hole” at Mose- 
ley in which King Charles was hid- 
den, with Lord Wilmot, when the 
Cromwellians actually raided the 
house, was built at the back of a 
large brewhouse chimney. In a 
bedroom, known as the Parlor 
Chamber, is a smal] dress-closet or 
wardrobe cupboard, the floor of 
which lifts up like a trapdoor. One 
has to lower one’s self through this 
aperture on to a low brick seat or 
bank, upon which a pallet was laid 
for sleeping. The compartment is 
fairly commodious for a “Priests’ 
Hole.” The walls around are of 
brick and thick oaken beams, in 
one of which is a wooden peg. This 
peg could be drawn out to allow of 
a reed or tube being inserted for 
the reception of liquid food, as at 
other places. From _ Moseley, 
Charles II. was conveyed to Trent, 
another ancient Catholic mansion, 
being formerly owned by the Ger- 
ards, the ancestors of the lady of 
the house, who had married a Col- 
onel Wyndham. Trent, too, had its 
“Priests’ Hole”—‘“an old, well-con- 
trived secret place long before made 
for a shelter against the inquisition 
of pursuivants.” 

Eventually, King Charles got out 
of the country aboard a collier, 
which took him to France. When 
he was recalled to the throne nine 
years later, he sent for and rewarded 
the five Penderells, as well as gra- 
ciously received Father Huddleston 
and Mr. Whitgrave. As a contem- 
porary account—the so-called Bos- 
cobel Tracts—written by one, 
Thomas Blount, states “The King’s 
concealment was performed by per- 
sons for the most part of that reli- 
gion which has long suffered under 
an imputation (laid on them by 
some mistaken zealots) of disloyalty 
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to their sovereign.” It was the same _II., because he was a Catholic. But 
“mistaken zealots”—or Protestants of course they considered that they 
—who afterwards brought in Wil- could do, without any stigma of dis- 
liam of Orange to oust and depose loyalty, what was most reprehensi- 
their own rightful sovereign, James ble in Catholics. 


LINGUIST 
By CrISTEL HASTINGS 


DO not know the lilting songs of land, 
Nor do I know the ways of men ashore— 

But, oh, I know the language of the skies, 
The songs of tranquil seas and trade winds’ roar! 
I know the music of a chantey sung 
In swaying rhythm as I swing aloft— 
I know the poetry of moon and stars, 
The whispering of foam in accents soft. 


The creaking of a hawser is to me 

A song far sweeter than the melodies of land! 
And I have seen the artistry of God 
Immortalized along some coral strand. 

A sea gull’s cry means that rare thing denied 
To men on land—a new companionship— 

The salt of spray that flies when waves beat high 
Is as the sweetest nectar to my lip. 


I would not linger in the marts of trade— 

I seek horizons that remain unmarred 

By bits of land strung out like somber beads— 
Lonely isles whose countenance is scarred. 
Mine are the words of stars and sea and sky— 
Mine are the melodies of winds in shrouds— 
Mine are the tales that lonely seamen tell 

Of masts that write their records in the clouds! 











THE CANDLE OF UNDERSTANDING 


By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 


7 shall light a candle of understanding in thine heart, which shall not be 


put out. 


ene ND so, in justice to other 

boys who have kept out 
of things like this, I have been 
forced to expel your son from 
Bridgewater.” 

Jerome Carson, staring at these 
unwelcome words, was dimly con- 
scious of an unaccustomed stillness 
in the room. From four stories be- 
low came the muffled rumble of 
traffic, as monotonous and ceaseless 
as waves breaking upon a beach; 
but with ears long trained to every 
office sound, the president of the 
Harris, Mahan Company knew that 
his secretary had finished her notes 
and was awaiting further orders. 
He raised his head, dragged his eyes 
from the letter he was reading, and 
said with the gentle courtesy that 
made their daily work a pleasure to 
his associates: “That’s all, Miss 
Stanley. My boy comes home to- 
day and I’m leaving early.” 

She was gone then, throwing him 
a smile that for a moment warmed 
the president’s heart. Then his eyes 
came back to the letter clenched 
tightly in his hand, and his face was 
suddenly bleak as he reached for 
the telephone. 

“That you, Hannah?” It was still 
the controlled and kindly voice of 
the employer. “I’ve just got word 
that Jerry will be home to-night. 
Better delay dinner a little, and if 
it’s not too late, have something es- 
pecially good. ...A steak? Sure! 
Boys always like steak, don’t they? 
. . » No, I don’t know what train 





he’ll be in on; but I'll come home 
early.” 

The receiver clicked, and, sud- 
denly limp, Jerome Carson slumped 
into his chair. He was alone. Bet- 
ter face the thing now when there 
would be no_ interruptions—no 
questions from Hannah, who had 
taken care of them so long that she 
considered herself, and was a privi- 
leged character. She had _ two 
maids under her now, and ate her 
meals with them in the servant's 
dining room; but the president of 
the Harris, Mahan Company was 
still “Mr. Jerome” to her, and his 
son was “Jerry.” Better consider 
what explanation he would make 
before he met her shrewd, farsee- 
ing eyes. 

His hand shook as he lifted the 
typewritten pages that had brought 
this astounding news. They were 
from the college president; but be- 
cause he and Jerome Carson had 
chummed through Exeter and Har- 
vard—because their friendship had 
stood the test of loving the same 
girl, and had endured through years 
that led them in widely different 
paths, the letter began affectionate- 
ly: “Dear old man.” It was, indeed, 
only because Tom Foster was presi- 
dent of Bridgewater, that Jerome 
had sent his son to the small up- 
state college rather than to his own 
Alma Mater. Tom had said that 
boys got more out of the life in such 
a place—got closer to the profes- 
sors and their families, and .. . 
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Well, he had been mistaken. 
Boys who smuggled “hooch” into 
their rooms couldn’t be very close 
to anything as decent as the average 
professor’s home. Evidently there 
had been other scrapes as well, of 
which he had been kept ignorant— 
escapades that had, possibly, been 
forgiven because Jerry was his son 
—and Anna’s. As Jerome Carson 
stared down at the letter, certain 
passages seemed to jump at him 
from the type: 

“T’ve reached the conclusion that 
college is the wrong place for a boy 
like Jerry. His grades have not 
been good, yet he is certainly 
brighter than the average. He ad- 
mits that he ‘hates’ to study. Do 
you remember, Jerome, that Anna 
often said that printed words had 
little meaning for her—that she 
wanted to learn by seeing things, 
not studying about them?” 

And lower down: “Something is 
wrong. I cannot get at the boy. I 
wonder, old man, if you have got at 
him yourself. ...” 

Still lower: “You have been un- 
usually successful, Jerome, as the 
world counts success. Don’t stum- 
ble now. Your boy is in no sense a 
‘bad boy.’ He is not weak. Some- 
how, I feel that he doesn’t really 
enjoy these escapades. It is your 
job to find out what causes them— 
to discover....” 

And last: “Don’t forget that he 
has grown up without a mother, 
and that he is her son as well as 
yours....” 


A half hour later when the presi- 
dent of the Harris, Mahan Company 
walked through the outer room on 
his way to the elevator, those to 
whom he nodded a friendly gooc- 
night, would never have guessed 
that he had been facing a problem 
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more vital to him than any finan- 
cial battle he had ever fought. Nor 
did the faithful Hannah, hurrying 
to the door at the first sound of his 
latch key, see any reservations in 
the smile with which he greeted her. 

“What’s bringing the boy home 
this time o’ year?” she questioned, 
a worried frown gathering between 
her eyes. 

“Perhaps the effects of the in- 
fluenza he had last month,” was the 
evasive answer. “Did you get the 
steak? He’s likely to be hungry.” 

“Not if he’s had the flu,” re- 
sponded Hannah firmly. “There’s 
nothing like it to leave you without 
an appetite. Here, Mr. Jerome, I'll 
hang that coat up. You look tired 
out. You ought to take Jerry on a 
vacation. It wouldn’t do you a 
mite of harm to play a little.” 

Her words lingered with Jerome 
as he went into the big living room 
and sat down before the fire. Play? 
Why, he couldn’t remember “play- 
ing” since Anna died, on the boy’s 
sixth birthday! Those thirteen 
years had been filled with absorb- 
ing work, the more absorbing the 
better it had suited him, because it 
left less time for haunting loneli- 
ness. He had amassed a fortune— 
a fortune which, if the signs read 
correctly, his son would dissipate in 
fewer years than it had taken his 
father to accumulate it. It was the 
old story of making things too soft 
for the younger generation, of... 

A log on the fire broke suddenly 
apart, sending a spark onto the rug 
at Jerome’s feet. He reached for 
the tongs, and found that his hands 
were still unsteady. Why, he was 
nervous! The thought brought a 
grim smile to his lips. He won- 
dered if Jerry were nervous, too; 
and what would be his manner of 
greeting. Not hang-dog, anyway, 
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thought the father with a touch of 
pride. There was nothing of the 
craven about his son. Still, the boy 
had done wrong. Would shame 
show in his face—bravado—or— 

Jerome started, suddenly tense. 
Was that a taxi stopping before the 
door? He half arose, then sank 
back nervously, as Hannah’s step 
sounded in the hall. She was ahead 
of him—had always been a bit 
ahead of him with Jerry, he thought 
with a twinge of jealousy. Then a 
draft of cold air swept across his 
feet, and he heard the well-loved 
voice of his only son. 

“Well, Nanny, here we are again! 
Have you killed the fatted calf? 
I’m hungry as the dickens, and—” 

There was a sound that meant 
the dropping of bags and golf sticks, 
followed by a moment in which the 
man in the next room knew that 
his son was ardently embracing 
the old nurse who was the only 
mother he could remember. Jerome 
arose. He ought to be there too, 
with a welcoming hand; but he felt 
frozen and_ strangely helpless. 
Moving a step forward he heard the 
boy say gaily: “Gee! but it’s good 


to see you again, Nanny! Where’s 
Father? I thought...” 
“He’s here,” broke in Jerome 


quickly; then lied with remarkable 
glibness for a truthful man, “Guess 
I dropped off for a moment and 
didn’t hear the bell. Welcome 
home, son.” 

Jerry, who was slipping out of 
his fur coat, dropped it upon a 
chair, and met his father’s out- 
stretched hand with a grip that 
hurt. He had flushed, but his eyes 
were steady, those big, dark eyes so 
like his mother’s. It was Hannah 


who broke a silence that might have 
been awkward, by saying cheer- 
fully: 
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You can come 
right in. I told Effie to serve it 
soon as I heard that taxi. You wash 
your hands, Jerry, before you eat. 
Those railroad trains are mostly full 
of germs.” 

The tension was broken, and the 
boy and his father laughed. 

“I expect when I get to heaven, 
Nanny, that you'll be at the gate 
with a wash basin and a piece of 
soap,” grinned Jerry. “Is it possi- 
ble that I smell steak? I’ll be down 
in a jiffy.” 

He was up the stairs, joyously, 
two steps at a time. One wouldn’t 
have taken him for a prodigal, 
thought his father, watching. A 
sense of relief came with the 
thought, followed by a feeling of 
strange uneasiness. All well 
enough to take things lightly; but 
was it possible that the boy didn’t 
realize the enormity of his of- 
fense? Did he expect to go blithely 
on his way, not taking account of 
what this escapade had cost them 
both? 

His son expelled from college! 
Jerome’s face hardened at the 
thought, and a cold look crept into 
his gray eyes. Jerry, joining him a 
moment later in the dining room, 
felt the change instinctively, and 
something that had been singing 
within his heart, went out, like an 
extinguished candle. The home- 
coming which had started off so 
well, was slipping into the con- 
straint that so often rose up between 
these two who loved each other. Be- 
cause he was genuinely hungry the 
boy ate heartily, but the flavor had 
gone from the meal with the 
changed atmosphere. It was a re- 
lief to both when it was over, and 
Jerry said: 

“Do you mind, Dad, if I go up 
and unpack my grip?” 


“Dinner’s on. 











His father nodded an assent, glad 
to postpone the moment of reckon- 
ing which must come. Going back 
to the fire he idly picked up the eve- 
ning paper, then threw it down un- 
read. He was thinking: “Tom is 
right. I don’t get at the boy at all. 
... There are moments when I think 
we’re going to understand each 
other, and then something shuts 
him up, and I feel a wall rise up be- 
tween us. ... Is it anything I do my- 
self, or just because I’m of another 
generation? . . . Does he imagine 
that I don’t care what happens to 
him when he’s all I have?... 
Queer. . . . I seem to get nearer to 
outsiders than to my own son... 
Is it his fault...ormine...or...” 

Jerome looked up, suddenly con- 
scious that his boy stood in the 
doorway. He motioned toward a 
chair, but evidently Jerry pre- 
ferred to stand. He began, a 
slightly scornful smile curving his 
lips: “I understand that Prexy 
wrote you the good news?” 

Jerome cleared his throat, nod- 
ded, and said quietly: “I'd like to 
hear your side of the story, if you 
don’t mind.” 

Jerry laughed, and shrugged. He 
drew up a chair and sat facing his 
father, the firelight throwing danc- 
ing shadows across his sensitive 
young face. 

“There isn’t much to tell. We 
had the bad taste to get caught with 
the goods-——that’s all.” 

“Enough, wasn’t it?” 

The boy glanced up quickly, sus- 
picious of sarcasm. 

“Enough for what?” 

“I mean enough to disgrace you 
in the eyes of the faculty,” replied 
his father. 

There was an awkward silence; 
then Jerry said: “If you mean 
Prexy, well, I’m sorry—about him. 
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But as for the rest of ’em—why, 
look here! It was one of the faculty 
who put the idea into our heads!” 

“What idea?” 

“The idea for the whole spree. 
You see, Father, Fillmore, the psy- 
chology professor, is forever going 
on about personal liberty, and stuff 
like that. He’s hipped on the sub- 
ject; but of course, he’s dead right, 
too. If a man wants to get drunk, 
why that’s his own business, isn’t 
it? So—” 

“And you wanted to?” broke in 
Jerome quickly. 

“Me?” Jerry was too astonished 
to be grammatical. “Lord, no! I 
hate the stuff. Besides, I’d be 
afraid of it anyway, the sort of poi- 
son they manufacture now. It was 
just the principle of the thing. 
We’re Americans. Our forefathers 
crossed the ocean when it was some 
stunt to do it, and endured hard- 
ships and danger in order to pro- 
cure their freedom, didn’t they?” 

“I seem to remember that what 
they wanted was ‘freedom to wor- 
ship God,’” quoted his father 
dryly. 

For a moment the boy looked 
thoughtfully into the fire; then he 
shrugged and continued: “Well, it’s 
the same thing, I suppose—personal 
liberty. So, to go back to the occa- 
sion that led to my unwelcome re- 
turn home, it was after Fillmore had 
been airing his views on the subject 
that one of the fellows suggested we 
take his advice—indulge in a little 
personal liberty ourselves, you 
know. I was merely lending my 
valuable aid by secreting a quart 
bottle under my coat, when I had 
the poor luck (as I said before), to 
get caught with the goods. There 


was nothing to do, of course, but 
take my medicine.” 
There followed a silence, and then 
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Jerome said quietly: “I see. But 
did you forget, Jerry, that I would 
have to take that medicine, too?” 

' “You!” The boy’s voice held 

something like amazement. 

“Of course,” replied his father. 
“That’s where this personal liberty 
business turns to bunk. You say, 
‘If a fellow gets expelled from col- 
lege that’s his own affair, isn’t it?’ 
when in nine cases out of ten his 
disgrace hurts some one else far 
more than it hurts himself. In this 
case, Jerry, I seem to be the—goat.” 

“You!” echoed the boy again. 
“Why—why I thought—” 

“That’s just what you didn’t do,” 
broke in Jerome. “If you’d stopped 
to think, you’d never have got into 
a mess like this. You admit it 
wasn’t for the pleasure of drinking. 
I’m afraid, son, that you’re keeping 
something back.” 

Jerry sprang up, his face instant- 
ly crimson. 

“Are you implying—” he began 
hotly; when his father interrupted: 

“Sit down. I’m implying noth- 
ss Bese” 

He paused, thinking how the wall 
between them which had almost 
vanished during this explanation, 
was back again at the first sugges- 
tion of misunderstanding. He said, 
as Jerry slumped into his chair, “I 
didn’t mean that you had lied to me, 
boy. Your mother’s son would no 
more lie than—than I would; but 
this affair of yours has cut deep. I 
keep thinking about your mother, 
and how it would have hurt her, 
too. Look here, son! Let’s be hon- 
est with each other. I gathered 
from Tom’s letter that there has 
been trouble before this. You’ve 


told me the truth, of course, but not 
the whole truth; and, somehow, I 
feel responsible.” 

“You are responsible.” 
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The words, spoken in an abandon 
of youthful bitterness, struck Jer- 
ome Carson like a blow full in the 
face. He winced and glancing up 
saw that his son was staring into 
space, lost to the present and his 
surroundings. 

“Jerry, what do you mean?” 

“You thought me a sissy,” was the 
surprising answer. “I did... all 
those things, hoping you’d hear of 
’em and...and...” 

He stopped, breathing hard; then, 
meeting his father’s astonished eyes, 
said wearily, “Oh, what’s the use? 
In a million years you’d never un- 
derstand. But it’s the truth, Dad. 
I knew what you thought about me 
... I’ve always known. I tried...” 

Jerome Carson arose. It came to 
him that if ever that wall was to be 
battered down, now was the mo- 
ment. There might never be an- 
other. His voice shook as he laid a 
hand on his son’s shoulder and said 
huskily: “Jerry, for heaven’s sake 
speak out! What made you think 
such a thing? A sissy! Why—” 

The boy looked up, his eyes filled 
with pain born of some memory. 
Perhaps, like his father, he wanted 
the relief of speech, for he began 
without a moment’s hesitation: 

“It was my twelfth birthday. I 
was justakid. I’d wanted a bicycle 
for three years, and you’d put me 
off—afraid I’d get run over or some- 
thing, I suppose. Well, I got up 
early and came downstairs filled 
with the dim hope that maybe you’d 
relented and got one for a surprise; 
and I’d guessed right. Gee! what a 
thrill it gave me! There it stood in 
the hall, all new and shiny, the very 
finest bike to be had in the U. S. A.! 
I—I wanted to yell, just to give vent 
to my emotions.” 

Jerome, who had resumed his 
seat, leaned forward tensely as Jerry 
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paused for an appreciable moment, 
looking into the fire. 

“And then,” he went on slowly, 
“I turned ’round and saw you on the 
stair landing, watching. You smiled, 
I remember, and I made a rush up 
the stairs and threw my arms 
around you. I was going to kiss 
you, of course, and tell you that you 
were the most wonderful dad in the 
whole world; and then—” 

The boy closed his eyes, as if by 
so doing he could shut out the 
memory. He swallowed; then said, 
his voice shaken with sympathy for 
the little lad who had been himself: 
“You pushed me away—not rough- 
ly, you were never rough with me, 
Father, but almost sternly; and you 
said, ‘You’re twelve years old, son. 
Aren’t you getting too big for 
kisses?’ ” 

Jerry turned, as if to meet his fa- 
ther’s eyes, but Jerome was looking 
down, and in the silence that fol- 
lowed did not raise his head. 

“If—if you’d struck me,” went on 
his son quietly, “I wouldn’t have 
been more hurt or—or astonished. 
And I was ashamed, too, as if I’d 
been caught doing something dis- 
graceful. I think I laughed, but it 
must have been a queer kind of 
croak because I wanted to cry; but 
you didn’t notice. You came down 
and helped me to get the bike out- 
side and told me to go for a spin be- 
fore breakfast. I’d learned to ride 
on the other fellows’ bikes, of 
course. 

“Well, I went down the alley 
where no one would see me—out in 
a corner of the park, and threw my- 
self down under some shrubbery. 
My whole universe had crashed 
about my head. My dad thought me 
a sissy! Boys, it seemed—regular 
fellers—didn’t kiss their fathers 
after they got big, and I hadn’t 
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known. I remember being over- 
whelmed by a sense of loneliness, as 
if nobody understood or wanted 
me. If I’d had a mother perhaps 
the thing wouldn’t have loomed so 
big; but I'd no one but you—except 
Nanny,” he added loyally. “Good 
old Nanny!” 

Another silence. Not to save his 
soul alive could Jerome Carson have 
spoken; but he stirred uneasily, and 
Jerry said: 

“Let me finish now, while I’m 
able to talk. It’s a relief just to get 
it off my chest. You see, sir, you’d 
been a sort of god to me; and to find 
that you thought me a baby—well, 
it hurt, like thunder. All the joy in 
my new bike had vanished. It came 
back, of course. A kid can’t be in- 
trospective every minute, and it was 
a peach of a bike! 

“But I made up my mind right 
then that I wouldn’t disappoint you 
again. If you wanted me to be 
hard-boiled (I didn’t call it that 
then, but it expresses the idea that 
was in my mind), why, I’d be that 
way. Anyhow, you’d never have 
another chance to think mea... 
he 
“Jerry,” broke in his father 
breathlessly, “my dear boy, I shall 
never forgive myself! I remember 
that day so well, as if it were yes- 
terday. Do you really think, now, 
when you’re old enough to under- 
stand, that I didn’t want that birth- 
day kiss? Don’t you know that 
every fatherly instinct in me cried 
out for it?” 

His son looked up, puzzled. 

“Then why .. . After all, I was 
only a little boy. What possible 
harm...” 

“No harm, of course.” The fa- 
ther’s voice was husky with self- 
reproach. “I was mistaken, as I 
have been mistaken many a time 
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since then. But you had no mother, 
Jerry. Because of that I was al- 
ways a little afraid I’d spoil you. 
It was, I think, an effort to harden 
myself, not you, that made me re- 
fuse that kiss. Are you telling me 
that all these years...” 

He paused, suddenly inarticulate, 
and the boy said: “I didn’t seem to 
be able to forget it, Dad. I felt the 
way a fellow feels when he makes 
some awful break, you know—sort 
of ashamed. Then, my second year 
at Exeter I had a jolt. You’d gone 
to Bermuda, and I spent the holi- 
days with Joe Wilson. It was the 
first visit I'd ever made anywhere, 
and the whole family burst out of 
the front door to greet us. They 
were a jolly crowd with affection 
running over and to spare. Maybe 
there aren’t many families like ’em. 
I don’t know; but anyhow, I saw Joe 
kiss his father, and—and no one 
seemed to think anything about it! 
It made me wonder...” 

Jerry stopped suddenly, as if not 
to wound Jerome too deeply; and 
then he said, drawing a deep breath: 
“Well, you’ve got it now, the whole 
blamed story. I’m not a sissy, Dad; 
but I guess I’m not much of a stu- 
dent, either. If I’d been more inter- 
ested in my work, perhaps I 
wouldn’t have run ’round with that 
jazzy gang; but the main thing is 
that I was trying all the time to 
change your opinion of me—to 
show you that I wasn’t a Miss 
Nancy. Maybe I’ve been a fool.” 

“I think we both have,” said his 
father quietly. 

He arose, slowly, as if he were 
very tired, and going to a window, 
pushed back the draperies and 
stared out at the starlit, wintry 
night. At last he turned. 

“I’ve been thinking about Tom 
Foster’s letter, Jerry. He says that 
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college is not the place for you. 
What would you say to a trip 
around the world?” 

“Gosh!” breathed Jerry, his face 
kindling with some inner fire. 
“How'd you know that I’ve been 
crazy as time to do it?” 

His father smiled. 

“You are your mother’s son, boy. 
It is the sort of thing she always 
longed to do. If only she could have 
lived to go with you, Jerry! She’d 
have been such a wonderful com- 
panion. But perhaps you know 
some boy who would keep you com- 
pany. There’s no need to econo- 
mize, and I shouldn’t want you to 
make the trip alone. If you took 
some one who was a real chum—a 
comrade...” 

He hesitated, while in a flash of 
inspiration the boy saw into his fa- 
ther’s heart, and read the wish that 
hovered, unspoken upon his lips. 
The wall, born of misunderstand- 
ing, that had risen between them so 
many years ago, crumbled to dust 
as he sprang up and threw an im- 
pulsive arm across his father’s 
shoulders. 

“Can’t you go, Dad? Come on! 
Drop things and be a sport! Think 
what a bully time we'd have to- 
gether!” 


Hours later Jerome Carson 
pushed aside a litter of maps and 
travel books that cluttered the 
table, and wrote to the president of 
Bridgewater College. It was a long 
letter, and ended: 

“...So you see, old man, you did 
me a good turn, after all; not alone 
by sending the boy home, but by 
pointing out the fact that we had 
drifted so far apart. For two hours 
we've been like a couple of kids, 
planning the months of adventure 
that lie ahead. Not for all the 
















money in Wall Street would I have 
missed it, or...” 

The clock chimed midnight as 
Jerome finished the letter and arose. 
A sense of happiness and well being 
flooded through him such as he had 
not felt since that bleak day when 
his young wife had gone forth, 
alone, on the greatest adventure of 
all. 

How wonderful life was! Strange, 
foreign names and places swept 
through his mind as he went up the 
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stairs: Valencia—Madrid—Cairo— 
The Vale of Kashmir—Fujiyama— 
Hongkong. . . . What a year they 
would have together—what a glori- 
ous year, he and the boy! 

“Night, Dad,” came in sleepy ac- 
cents from behind a _ half-closed 
door as he switched off a light. 

“Good-night, son.” 

Only fear of waking the faithful 
Hannah kept Jerome Carson from 
whistling joyously, as he turned in 
at his own door. 


TO A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER GROWN OLD 


By MARIE BLAKE 


O more for you the call of rising ground, 
The scrape of steel across a mounting ledge, 
Never again the heart’s accented pound, 
The heaving respite on the great gulf’s edge. 


No more the scourging of the leveled sleet, 
The foiling fog, the brazen sear of sun, 
No more the conquered bastions at your feet, 

The ancient ecstasy of effort won... . 


But oh, the treasure safe within your breast! 
The shining worlds that plainsmen never see, 
And bright beyond your windows to the west 


The far-flung ranges of eternity! 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ROM pure sensation to the in- 

tuition of beauty, from pleasure 
and pain to love and the mystical 
ecstasy and death—all the things 
that are fundamental, all the things 
that, to the human spirit, are most 
profoundly significant can only be 
experienced, not expressed. The 
rest is always and everywhere si- 
lence. After silence that which 
comes nearest to expressing the in- 
expressible is music. And signifi- 
cantly, silence is an integral part of 
all good music. Compared with 
Beethoven’s or Mozart’s, the cease- 
less torrent of Wagner’s music is 
very poor in silence. Perhaps that 
is one of the reasons why it seems 
so much less significant than theirs. 
It “says” less because it is always 
speaking. 

—Ax.pous Huxiey, Music at Night. 


It is a paradox that, while democ- 
racy rests on the theory that people 
are fit to govern themselves, politics 
within a democracy soon adopts the 
theory that they are totally unable 
to judge whether the government is 
good or bad. . . . Politics would be a 
much more constructive force than 
it is if partisan leaders recognized 
and appreciated the basic sources of 


public sentiment. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram. 


The American cinema for many 
years has based its policy upon the 
appeal to the mob mind. It is now 


paying the penalty—the financial 
penalty—of having done so. 

The public has reached the point at 
which all movies and all movie stars 





begin to look alike; and it will not 
take the trouble to distinguish the 
good films from the bad ones. Asa 
matter of fact, the industry has pro- 
duced some of the best narrative 
films ever made anywhere within 
the past year or so. But it has gone 
on so long advertising bad work and 
good work alike in shrieking super- 
latives that the appeal no longer 
“registers.” We have heard it all 
so often before. . . . The industry 
has aimed for years too low, and the 
public has awakened to the fact be- 
fore Hollywood. It does not pay to 
libel half a nation. In the long run, 
art (or the nearest you can get to 
it) is a better investment than clap- 
trap. 


—WritiiaM Orton, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
May. 


In the Middle Ages thought was 
disciplined by the syllogistic meth- 
od, but law is always in the truest 
sense the condition of liberty. 
Thought entered into a far more 
deadly serfdom when, by a reversal 
of the process of the Middle Ages, 
the material world was made the 
measure of the intelligible—in so 
far as the latter was permitted to 
exist—and when the principle of 
contradiction was made the meas- 
ure of truth. Only by a bitter and 
wearily circuitous road was thought 
gradually to attain again the free- 
dom of the Infinite. 

—A Garland for John Donne, 
THeEopore SPENCER. 
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Jazz is not, like the varied types 
of European folk-song to which it 
often is misleadingly compared, a 











spontaneous artistic activity of our 
people; it is a commercial product, 
like so many others “put over” upon 


the people. It does not grow up in 
simple minds, voicing their feelings; 
it is manufactured by calculating 
ones, seeking profit. In a word, it is 
not an expression at all; it is an ex- 


ploitation. 
—Dantret Grecory Mason, Tune In America. 


Every sincere and beautiful work 
of art should enlarge one’s person- 
ality. . . . One should not hear a 
symphony of Beethoven, one should 
not read a great poem, one should 
not see a painting by Raphael, one 
should not see the Grand Canyon, 
and be just the same afterward. As 
the poet Flecker said, “the business 
of poetry is not to save men’s souls, 


but to make them worth saving.” 
—WILLIAM Lyon PHELPs, in Scribner’s, May. 


It is fair to say, I think, that we 
have the strongest laws and. the 
weakest government of any highly 
civilized people. 

—Watter LippMANN. 


He [the undergraduate] would 
not dare confess to a sympathy for 
religion, but he feels that active ir- 
religion is somewhat stale and 
empty. He would not audibly de- 
fend capitalism, but the manifestoes 
of communism are as cloying to his 
ear as an aria from “Rigoletto.” He 
would not let anyone think that he 
prefers Tennyson to Cummings, but 
he is sick of reading the theoretical 
justification of Cummings’ verse. . . . 
Prohibition is awful, but so are the 
people who talk about it. 


—SranLey Wronker, in the Varsity Review. 


What matters to a society is less 
what it owns than what it is and 
how it uses its possessions. It is 


civilized in so far as its conduct is 
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guided by a just appreciation of 
spiritual ends, in so far as it uses its 
material resources to promote the 
dignity and refinement of the indi- 
vidual human beings who compose 
it. Violent contrasts of wealth and 
power, and an indiscriminating de- 
votion to institutions by which such 
contrasts are heightened and main- 
tained do not promote the attain- 
ment of such ends but thwart it. 
They are therefore, a mark, not of 
civilization, but of its imperfections, 
like the gold rings in the noses of 
barbarian monarchs, or the dia- 
monds on their wives and the chains 


on their slaves. 
—R. H. Tawney, Equality. 


It is part of the American creed 
that whatever a man may be born 
he must, if he is a man and an 
American citizen, die something 
else. This is democracy based on 
the equality of man. Englishmen, 
on the other hand, are satisfied to 
be what they really are. Theirs is 
a democracy based on respect for 
man’s inequality. 

—J. A. R. Wyuie, in Harper's. 


There has always been much in 
the world from which a wise man 
should simply turn away, at least 
for some part of his time—wrongs 
and miseries and follies that he can 
do nothing to correct and that stab 
him with pain whenever he recurs 
to them. In our time such turning 
away is commonly regarded as 
cowardly weakness. We have yet 
to learn that strength is shown at 
least as well by serenity and poise 
as in strenuous action. Why must 
we be always on the march, and al- 
ways armed cap-a-pie? He who 
doffs his armor now and then is cer- 
tainly no less courageous than the 


man who sleeps in his. 
—Opett SHeparp, The Joys of Forgetting. 
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Our conceptions with regard to 
crime, specially with regard to that 
peculiar character of crime which 
originates in social, religious or po- 
litical complexes, rest on provincial- 
ism, rather than principle. We for- 
give one group for what we con- 
demn in another. Cross some imag- 
inary line and murder becomes her- 
oism. Belong to a certain race and 
you can get away with most any- 
thing. Change places as to either 
and you have to be very careful. ... 

Gibbon has said that we will have 
war as long as we build monuments 
to destroyers. The chances are that 
we will have assassination as long 
as we glorify killing, as long as we 
associate human progress’ with 
wholesale murder. If good could 
come out of slaughtering 10,000,000 
men, as present-day history implies 
with regard to the World War, 
what is to prevent some fool from 
imagining it may come out of a sin- 
gle death? At the end of the World 
War the whole civilized world was 
talking about nothing so loudly as 
a gallows for the Kaiser. That was 
merely sowing seeds of violent 
thought in millions of minds, merely 
establishing a pretext for half 


crazed intellects. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram. : 


It is sometimes said that art has 
been “socialized” through the re- 
productive power of machinery. 
The fallacy is tempting, but patent. 
The fact that machine technique 
turns out tons or thousands where 
manual technique could produce 
only pounds or dozens does not 
mean that art is being socialized. 
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For art lives in men’s minds, or no- 
where; and you cannot make good 
the impairment of men’s minds by 
surrounding them with larger quan- 
tities of things. Any bit of Gothic 
carving poor and unique though it 
be, represents a more truly social- 
ized art than a victrola record. The 
very imperfections of Colonial 
furniture speak a language that is 
lost in the modern factory. We 
need not deny that there are also 
gains involved in the transition. 
But whether they are compensatory 
gains is still an open question. 


—WILLiAM Orton, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
May. 


The imperative of Duty, which is 
as real as anything that we know, 
more real than stocks or stones or 
electrons and bions, if it comes to a 
comparison, took its origin where 
other reals took theirs. To essay to 
construct a system of ethics on a 
preliminary denial of this is to flout 
the imperative of Truth. To en- 
deavour to collect from the conven- 
tions that men may hope to reach 
one day the legislative and author- 
itative dynamic that is needed at the 
outset to give the convention any 
validity is a futile waste of ingenu- 
ity. To establish as the law of right 
what men shall deem convenient is 
to set them on the road to perdition. 
Orthodoxy may indeed be perishing, 
but if it is, it behooves man to dis- 
cover another orthedoxy with as 
little loss of time as possible, lest 
they, too, perish. Morality without 
God is not morality at all. At best 


it is methodised convenience. 
—Rev. Canon W. G. Epwarps Regs, in The 
Contemporary Review. 








THE DISTURBERS IN OUR MIDST 


By FRANK DuFFy? 


OR years and years the Social- 

ists have been a disturbing ele- 
ment in our midst. Their repre- 
sentatives orated for hours and 
hours on street corners, public 
squares, and in the parks of every 
city of importance in the country. 
They worked their way into every 
group they possibly could and made 
themselves heard. They preached 
against capitalism and the capital- 
istic class; they had no use what- 
ever for that class. They claimed 
that “all wealth comes from labor 
and that all misery comes from the 
possession of private property” and 
that the only way to offset these and 
other such evils was through public 
ownership of all the means of pro- 
duction and distribution, or in other 
words, by government ownership 
and operation of all utilities in the 
interests of all the people. 

No more wage system, no more 
employers, no more capitalists. Our 
government was looked upon as a 
capitalistic government and must be 
abolished and a proletarian (work- 
ing class) government established 
in its stead. 

They did not get very far with 
this propaganda. Then they in- 
vaded the labor unions, became 
members thereof and started opera- 
tions of “boring from within.” The 
trade unionists did not like this 
and resented it. The indifference of 
the organized wage workers to their 
pleas did not deter them in the 
least. They carried their propa- 


1Editor’s Note: Mr. Duffy is First Vice- 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor. : 
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ganda to the councils of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. At the 
23d annual convention of the Fed- 
eration held in Boston in November, 
1903, they introduced resolutions, 
favoring public ownership and man- 
agement of all the means of produc- 
tion and distribution for the benefit 
of all the people instead of the 
privileged few; calling on the wage 
workers to become class conscious; 
asking that May Ist be set aside as 
a day of protest against the exploita- 
tion of the workers; claiming that 
there is an irresistible conflict be- 
tween the capitalistic class and the 
working class, or the property class 
and the property-less class, and 
asking that this be recognized. 

These resolutions were all con- 
sidered and acted on at the same 
time and took up part of two days 
debate when the policies, principles, 
objects, aims, claims and desires of 
the Socialists were reviewed from 
all angles and viewpoints. 

The trade unionists realized they 
were in the front line trenches 
against the Socialists and that it 
was a fight to a finish. At the close 
of the debate, President Gompers of 
the A. F. of L. in summing up, said: 

“I want to tell you Socialists that 
I have studied your philosophy; 
read your works upon economics, 
and not the meanest of them; read 
your standard works both in Eng- 
lish and German—and not only read 
but studied them. I have heard 
your orators and watched the work 
of your movement the world over. 
I have kept close watch upon your 
doctrines for thirty years; have 
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been closely associated with many 
of you, and know how you think 
and what you propose. I know, too, 
what you have up your sleeve. And 
I want to say that I am entirely at 
variance with your philosophy. I 
declare it to you, I am not only at 
variance with your doctrines, but 
with your philosophy. Economi- 
cally, you are unsound; socially, 
you are wrong; industrially, you are 
an impossibility.” 

Every delegate at that convention 
was on his mettle. When the vote 
was taken it was overwhelmingly 
against these resolutions, and thus 
the question of Socialism was set- 
tled once and for all in the Ameri- 
can Labor Movement as represented 
by the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

But this knockout blow did not 
prevent them from continuing their 
agitation in other fields, in fact, 
they became more active. Some 
weak-kneed Americans became in- 
fatuated with their philosophy and 
joined them, but not the hard- 
headed, practical, organized wage 
workers of the American Labor 
Movement. 

In 1904 they had a membership 
of nearly 21,000; in 1908, 42,000; in 
1912, 118,000; in 1916, 83,000 and 
in 1920, 27,000. 

The War played havoc with them. 
Some were Pacifists, others semi- 
Pacifists; all were opposed to the 
War. They publicly branded “the 
declaration of war by our govern- 
ment as a crime against the nations 
of the world” and called upon “the 
wage workers of all countries to re- 
fuse support to their governments 
in their wars” as they looked upon 
all wars as capitalistic wars. 

Towards the end of the War 
when Russia through internal fric- 
tion and revolution abolished its 
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form of government and dethroned 
the Czar, Lenin—the exile—stepped 
in with his “Great Idea”—“The Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat” (work- 
ing class) and formed a new gov- 
ernment, and as he was the leader 
of the fighting, fiery, red radical left 
wing of the Socialists, known as the 
Bolshevics, the new government was 
known as a Bolshevic government. 

Anything that helped, encour- 
aged, furthered or fostered the 
“Great Idea” was good; anything 
that hampered or curtailed it in any 
way, shape or form was bad. 

In the proclamation of a constitu- 
tion for a Soviet Republic in 1917, 
the character of the Bolshevic gov- 
ernment is set forth as follows: 
Russia is declared to be a Republic 
of the Soviet of Workers’, Soldiers’ 
and Peasants’ Deputies; all central 
local power belongs to these Soviets; 
the Russian Soviet Republic is or- 
ganized on the basis of a free union 
of free nations,—as a federation of 
soviet national republics. 

So it is plain that Socialism and 
Bolshevism are one and the same 
thing. 

On January 23, 1919, the leaders 
of this new faith—if it can be called 
that—summoned an International 
Bolshevic Congress in Moscow: 

“The Congress of | the Interna- 
tional Commune has deemed it 
necessary and urgent to convoke the 
first congress of the New Revolu- 
tionary International. While the 
war has brought about the complete 
bankruptcy of both the Socialist and 
Social Democratic parties, it has 
also revealed the danger that the 
Revolution may now be stifled by an 
alliance of the capitalists of the dif- 
ferent countries who _ coalesce 
against it under the hypocritical 
device of a League of Nations. 
These and other such motives impel 




















the calling now of an international 
assembly of the Revolutionary pro- 
letariat (working class) of the 
world. 

“For the International we declare 
our belief that the following princi- 
ples should be the platform of such 
a congress: 

“The present period is the period 
of the dissolution and fall of the en- 
tire capitalistic system of the 
world. The task of the proletariat 
is to take possession of the govern- 
mental power in order to replace it 
with the machinery of proletarian 
rule. 

“This new machinery must em- 
body the dictatorship of the work- 
ing class and in some places that of 
the small farmers and agricultural 
workers, that it may be the instru- 
ment of the systematic ruin of the 
exploiting classes. 

“The Dictatorship of the work- 
ing class must pursue the immedi- 
ate expropriation of capitalism and 
the suppression of private owner- 
ship in the means of production; 
which signifies under the name of 
Socialism, the suppression of private 
property and its transfer to the 
proletarian state under the Socialist 
administration of the working 
class; also the abolition of capitalist 
agricultural production, and the 
monopolization of the great com- 
mercial houses and lines of busi- 
ness. 

“To ensure the social revolution, 
the disarmament of the bourgeois 
(capitalistic) class and its agents 
and the general arming of the prole- 
tariat are necessary. 

“The fundamental condition of 
the struggle is the mass action of 
the proletariat, extending even to 
open war against the governmental 
power of capitalism. 

“As to the rest it is necessary to 
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act in solid agreement with the 
Revolutionary elements among the 
working class that no matter what 
party they may have hitherto be- 
longed to, they may be now ready 
to adopt the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat under the power of the 
Soviets; including the Syndicalist 
elements in the labor movement. 

“Finally, it is necessary to rally 
the labor groups and organizations, 
for whereas they may not have 
joined as yet the Revolutionary ele- 
ment of the Left, they have shown 
a tendency to move in that direc- 
tion.” 

The following groups were in- 
vited to this Bolshevic congress: 
The Communist (or Bolshevist) 
Party of Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Finland, Holland, 
etc.; the Social Democratic Party of 
Bulgaria, Roumania and Norway; 
the Socialist Party of Italy, Great 
Britain, and the United States; the 
Left Wing of the Socialist Party of 
the United States, Spain and Portu- 
gal; the Left Wing of the Social 
Democratic Party of Serbia, Swit- 
zerland and Sweden; the Revolu- 
tionary groups of Socialists and 
Syndicalists of France, Denmark 
and Belgium; the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World of England, Aus- 
tralia and the United States; the 
Young Peoples’ International So- 
cialist League, and other radical 
and revolutionary groups. 

From this it can readily be seen 
that the Socialists, Soviets, Bolshe- 
vists, Syndicalists, Left Wingers 
and Revolutionary groups of all 
countries are believers in and advo- 
cates, supporters and defenders of 
Communism and constitute the 
Communist party. 

At this Congress the Communist 
International was organized with 
headquarters at Moscow and soon 
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thereafter a call to join was sent to 
all the Communist parties through- 
out the world. 

In September, 1919, the “Com- 
munist Party” of the United States 
was organized at a convention held 
in Chicago, but it received very lit- 
tle recognition and was frowned 
upon by all conservative parties. In 
1921 it changed its name to the 
“Workers’ Party of America” so as 
to mislead the wage workers, but 
this ruse did not succeed as was ex- 
pected. In 1925 it again changed 
its name to the “Workers’ (Com- 
munist) Party of America” and at a 
convention held in March, 1928, it 
came out in the open as the “Com- 
munist Party of the United States 
of America,” a section of the Com- 
munist International. 

The Communist Party of America 
has a_ great many subsidiary 
branches through which it functions 
and collects funds. It may be of in- 
terest to catalogue a few of them: 

The Workers’ Party, The Labor 
Defense Council, International La- 
bor Defense, National Council for 
the Protection of Foreign-born 
Workers, Workers International 
Relief, Friends of the Soviet Union, 
United Workers Codéperative Asso- 
ciation, Russian Mutual Aid Society, 
The American Negro Labor Con- 
gress. 

The Trade Union Educational 
League formerly in is now a thing 
of the past. In its time it was the 
North American Section of the 
Red International. It was organ- 
ized in February, 1922, by William 
Z. Foster, president of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Workers’ 
(Communist) Party of America 
and was controlled by that party 
which is a section of the Commun- 
ist International. It proposed to 


make use of the American Labor 
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unions as agencies to promote the 
coming of the Revolution § in 
America. The Trade Union Unity 
League now takes its place without 
any change as to object and pur- 
pose. 

Through these different branches 
the Communists inveigled hundreds 
of thousands of dollars out of the 
workers and those who did not un- 
derstand their aims, to carry on the 
world revolution. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has sent out warnings from 
time to time against making contri- 
butions of any kind for any purpose 
to any organization except those 
which it recommends. 

In days gone by the Socialists 
claimed that all wrongs, evils, and 
injustices existing in society could 
be rectified by evolutionary means 
“by the ballot,” but evidently that 
was a sop to their opponents, for 
now the Communists, with which 
they are affiliated, say that the 
remedy is “by the bullet.” 

At a meeting of the Socialists held 
in Chicago, on November 18, 1918, 
Victor Berger, a well-known Social- 
ist leader and a member of the 
United States Congress from Mil- 
waukee, elected on the Socialist 
ticket, said that he was a Bolshevist 
and that whoever professed Social- 
ism and was not a Bolshevist was 
not a Socialist. This statement was 
received with great applause by 
those present, and the other speak- 
ers at that meeting concurred in 
Berger’s statement. 

Most of the Socialist newspapers 
in the United States sympathize 
with the Bolshevists. Prominent 
speakers and writers of the Social- 
ist party defend the “Great Idea” of 
the Bolshevists. Many of the so- 
called Pacifists are now Bolshevists 
and yet Bolshevism denies democ- 

















racy, proclaims a dictatorship, fa- 
vors violence and revolution, has no 
use whatever for religion and would 
destroy every form of government 
in the world and establish Com- 
munism. 

It would be well for those who 
say: “Don’t take any notice of the 
Communists; they amount to noth- 
ing; they cannot do any harm,” to 
remember that they are slowly gain- 
ing ground and gradually winning 
clients to their cause. During the 
last few years the unemployment 
situation has been their great 
feeder. They harped on this sub- 
ject continually, calling attention 
to the fact that it was brought about 
by the Capitalists for the sole pro- 
tection of that class, to subdue the 
working class. 

A few years ago, in fact in 1927- 
1928, satistics show that Europe 
had more than 11,582,000 Com- 
munists; Asia 2,805,000; Africa, 
4,000 and the Commission appointed 
by the United States Senate to in- 
vestigate Communist activities in 
our own country, show we have 
600,000 Communists in our midst. 
We have no figures covering 
Canada, Mexico and the South 
American Republics, or Australia, 
but we know the Communists have 
been very active in all these coun- 
tries and have a large following 
therein. 

It seems that the trade union 
movement as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been selected by the Communists as 
the instrumentality through which 
the Communists may gain control of 
America. 

On August 14, 1925, The Daily 
Worker—the official organ. of the 
Workers’ (Communist) Party of 
America—published a letter from 
the Executive Committee of the 
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Communist International, which 
stated that “it is of extreme impor- 
tance to the life and growth of the 
Workers’ Party that its members as 
a whole realize better the necessity 
of more intensive work in the Labor 
Unions. The capture of leadership 
of the Labor Union masses is vitally 
necessary, not only for the Workers’ 
Party at the present time, but also 
for the ultimate victory of the revo- 
lutionary struggle. The capture of 
the Labor Unions is our first and 
foremost task.” 

With this end in view the Work- 
ers’ (Communist) Party advocates: 
Organizing a Communist faction in 
every Union; introducing sys- 
tematic and well prepared cam- 
paigns against officers at all con- 
ventions; arousing the masses to 
take up strikes and wage move- 
ments and then skillfully utilizing 
such movements for political ends; 
securing the affiliation of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World with the 
Red International; promoting gen- 
eral discontent and hatred in con- 
tempt for the existing order of 
things, especially among the for- 
eign-born. 

A Communist elected or ap- 
pointed to any official position in a 
Union is under strict control of the 
Communist organization and the 
immediate instructions of the party 
faction of his union. 

Every person before being ad- 
mitted to organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor is assured that his religious 
belief, his political opinions and his 
personal family affairs will not be 
interfered with in any manner, 
shape or form, and it is with this 
assurance that he becomes a mem- 
ber. When Communists come in 
under subterfuge and try to win 
over the members to their beliefs 
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and philosoph-, they violate this 
agreement. 

At the 43d annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
held in Portland, Oregon, in Octo- 
ber, 1923, one delegate who pro- 
claimed himself a Communist was 
expelled. At the 45th annual con- 
vention held in Atlantic City, in Oc- 
tober, 1925, a resolution was intro- 
duced favoring the recognition of 
Soviet Russia and proposing that 
the United States establish full 
diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions with that country, and, after 
full consideration of the matter the 
resolution was quashed by an over- 
whelming vote for the following 
reasons: 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor stands unequivocally for democ- 
racy, for the right of the people to 
rule themselves and to control their 
own destinies through political ma- 
chinery of their own making. It op- 
poses with all the fervor of a high 
idealism every kind of autocracy, 
bureaucracy or dictatorship, 
whether brutal or benevolent. It is 
emphatically opposed to revolution 
and to the teaching of revolution by 
violence wherever democracy ex- 
ists and where the people have the 
power to modify or change their 
government through the use of con- 
stitutional means. It denounces the 
whole Communist philosophy and 
dogma and the whole dictatorship 
in that unhappy and oppressed 
country. It declares its hostility 
not merely in a defensive manner, 
but in a vital and aggressive man- 
ner. It urges the government of the 
United States to maintain the posi- 
tion it has taken in favor of non- 
recognition of the Soviet régime 
and commends the government for 
its courage, its adherence to funda- 
mental principles of democracy and 
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its absolute refusal to be drawn into 
the barter and sale for diplomatic 
advantage and capitalistic exploita- 
tion. 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor is democratic in faith and struc- 
ture and it can never be otherwise. 
It proposes, in the future as in the 
past, to use every honorable method 
to protect its own integrity against 
the corrupting, disintegrating, dev- 
asting preachings of Communism, 
and to protect in like vigorous man- 
ner every democratic institution in 
our Republic. It stands for demo- 
cratic America, and it wants the 
world to understand that fact.” 

The subject of recognition of 
Soviet Russia by the United States 
Government has been introduced to 
one convention after another of the 
A. F. of L. for several years and al- 
though defeated each time, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, “It will not down.” 

At the 46th annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
held in Detroit, in October, 1926, a 
resolution was introduced advocat- 
ing recognition of Soviet Russia. 
When the vote was taken after a 
lengthy and animated debate, not 
one vote was cast in its favor; even 
the delegates introducing it did not 
vote for it. 

Within the last few years it has 
become necessary for the unions af- 
filiated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to resort to drastic 
measures in dealing with the Com- 
munists and to expel them irrespec- 
tive of what the consequences may 
be—law suits or no law suits. 

It is now a matter of record that 
the Miners, Machinists, Carpenters, 
Fur Workers, Garment Workers 
and other unions expelled them 
wholesale. This has had a moral 
and wholesome effect on the whole 
labor movement. 
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The Senate Committee, appointed 
to investigate communistic activi- 
ties in the United States, says in its 
recent report that: “If it were not 
for the fact that the American 
Federation of Labor refused to com- 
promise with the Communists in the 
United States who had been trying 
to bore from within in order to gain 
control of the Labor Unions, Com- 
munism would be a serious threat 
to American Industry. Great credit 
should be given to the American 
Federation of Labor for combating 
and exposing the aims of the Com- 
munists to undermine our Republi- 
can form of government and destroy 
our industries.” The report fur- 
ther says that “all Communists are 
Atheists and must be anti-religious. 
The Communist Party and the So- 
viet Government of Russia have 
done everything in their power since 
1917 to mock, destroy and outlaw 
religion.” 

The Communists in America are 
as irreligious as they are in Russia 
or elsewhere. Their printed propa- 
ganda is filled with diatribes against 
Christianity. For example, the 
hymn “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
they paraphrased blasphemously to 
suit their own aims and purposes 
and sent it broadcast. The language 
used is nauseating, disgusting, in- 
sulting, and in fine unquotable. 

As already stated, The Daily 
Worker is the official organ of the 
Communist Party of the United 
States of America, which is a sec- 
tion of the Communist Interna- 
tional. Recently it carried a car- 
toon of Cardinal Hayes, elegantly 
robed, surrounded by his assistants, 


dedicating a church in New York 
to the Bosses, the inference being 
that the Cardinal is the chief Ro- 
man Catholic servant of the Bosses 
in New York and that he is a whole- 
sale dealer in the Bosses’ religious 
opium, intended to dope the work- 
ers and prevent them from fighting 
for better conditions. 

This same paper in its issue of 
June 8, 1931, published a caricature 
of Pope Pius XI., carrying the bones 
of the saints, approaching a window 
of a steamship office in Rome, and 
saying, “If the anti-Catholic move- 
ment in Italy continues, reserve a 
ticket for me to the United States; 
Raskob and Al Smith will give me 
a job as elevator starter in the Em- 
pire State Building.” 

The Communists would convey 
the impression that they represent 
the workers. They cater to the 
workers for their own ends and pur- 
poses but they have no right to 
represent themselves as “the work- 
ers.” They are not the workers. 
They do not represent labor, either 
organized or unorganized. The only 
organization representing labor in 
America is the American Federation 
of Labor, which objects seriously 
and strenuously to the claim of the 
Communists to speak for the work- 
ers of the country. Let it be remem- 
bered once and for all that they 
have neither that right nor that au- 
thority. Let them carry their own 
load, their own burden, without in- 
volving us. Some groups may rec- 
ognize them, but one thing is cer- 
tain, they will never be recognized 
by the American Federation of 
Labor. 








CATHOLICISM IN BRAZIL 


A Non-Catholic’s View 


By DovuGLas NAYLOR 


OMETIMES a person goes 
through a purely intellectual 
experience which may cause such a 
radical reversal in his outlook on 
life, that it may well be called an 
adventure. Occasionally the change 
is so sharp and rapid as to appear 
miraculous; in other cases, like the 
one which gave me a new concep- 
tion of the Catholic Church, the 
transformation proceeds so slowly 
and subtly that it is hardly notice- 
able at the time. 

Before telling of my religious dis- 
coveries in the glamorous land of 
Brazil, I must refer to my early 
spiritual life. I was born in a Prot- 
estant farming community of a 
Middle-Western state. Later on I 
attended a denominational college 
which fired the evangelical spirit of 
its students by red-hot revival meet- 
ings. Hence, my subsequent resi- 
dence of ten years in a Catholic 
South American country was bound 
to shake me up considerably, and 
to modify many of my taken-for- 
granted views on religion. 

An account of what did happen 
to me possibly might be of some in- 
terest in itself, and to myself, but 
I hope to review the experience in a 
way that will be of real value to 
others, by disclosing what seem to 
me to be some of the significant 
features of Roman Catholicism in 
the largest country of South 
America. Unfortunately, the true, 


full situation there is not well 
known in the United States, as it 





usually has been distorted or half- 
stated by partisan writers. 

In the first place, I must make it 
quite clear that the admiration and 
sympathy I now have for Catholi- 
cism were not gained through any 
special intellectual gifts or unusual 
broadmindedness on my part. I am 
quite an average person, which, 
after all, may add to the importance 
of my simple story. 

Fortunately for my own cultural 
development, I was seized, soon 
after my arrival in Brazil, with a 
rather overwhelming ambition to 
write a book about its people. In 
studying the customs of the Bra- 
zilians, I wisely decided to seek 
their own interpretations of them- 
selves instead of relying on my per- 
sonal criticism, and to identify my- 
self with them in their quaint cus- 
toms and vivid celebrations instead 
of smugly living in the rather drab 
American “colony.” This resolu- 
tion, which seems natural and logi- 
cal now, was to me then a novel, 
daring decision; and, as events 
proved, it gave rise to an astonish- 
ing change in my general outlook 
on life, especially in regard to Ca- 
tholicism. 

The most striking and amusing 
phases of what might be called 
primitive religion in Brazil are often 
deliberately and prejudicially la- 
beled as Catholicism by missionaries 
of certain non-Catholic sects. At 
first I was a victim of this unjust 
influence. For a long time I did not 
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realize that many conceptions of 
spiritual truth must of necessity be 
expressed humanly in_ concrete 
terms especially among the illiter- 
ate classes, particularly the more 
ignorant immigrants of Latin stock 
and the uneducated Negroes, as 
both groups are highly emotional. 
Consequently, I found many sur- 
prising beliefs and practices among 
the masses of Brazil, a country 
where the illiterate people com- 
prised 75.5 per cent of all the in- 
habitants at the last census of 1920. 

I learned also that the Church 
does not seek violently to extirpate 
the viperish superstitions of the il- 
literate, but rather quietly to render 
them harmless by drawing off the 
deadly poison, and, when at all pos- 
sible, to turn them to good uses. 

As a trifling, but significant, ex- 
ample, I pleasantly recall the courte- 
ous old Negress who took care of a 
hillside chapel in Rio dedicated to 
St. Benedict, the Moor. I had wan- 
dered up the pathway one sunny 
afternoon, idling along in the grate- 
ful shade of huge banana plants. I 
paused from time to time to look 
lazily at the pickaninnies playing in 
the smoothly swept yards in front 
of the mud huts in this neighbor- 
hood of happy Negroes. 

The caretaker kindly opened the 
chapel for me, and together we ad- 
mired the figure of the dark-hued 
saint, who held in his arms the 
Child Jesus. Turning to the old 
Negress, I asked her a leading ques- 
tion, hoping for some revelation of 
her peculiar religious beliefs. 

“Please tell me,” I inquired in my 
best Portuguese, “just who was St. 
Benedict? I don’t know very much 
about him.” 

“The good St. Benedict,” she sol- 
emnly replied, “was an African, and 
he was the Virgin Mary’s cook.” 


Though rather startled at the 
time, I later realized that her belief 
was quite natural, as Negroes in 
Brazil have always filled the posi- 
tion of household servants. So 
they readily decided that St. Bene- 
dict had done the same kind of 
lowly work. 

American Catholics will probably 
be surprised to learn that Negro 
witchcraft-priests use many of the 
Catholic saints in their strange 
ritual, and that the white people of 
the laboring class hold many quasi- 
Christian festivals which, in reality, 
are closely akin to paganism. One 
unforgettable night I attended a 
witchcraft dance. In it a revival of 
ancient pagan star-worship was 
initiated by a ritualistic appeal to 
the valiant St. George for help! 

This borderland region, of appeal- 
ing human interest, is quite natu- 
rally seized upon by those who are 
seeking to discredit Catholicism. 
But one who approaches the subject 
fairly and without prejudice, will 
observe these customs and beliefs 
in their true light: a superstitious 
and uneducated class, seeing the 
spiritual dignity in the lives and 
characters of the Christian saints 
and the imposing beauty of Catholic 
ritual, has naively appropriated cer- 
tain sacred customs for simple, but 
highly colorful, purposes of its own, 
without much real damage to Ca- 
tholicism, and, one hopes, with 
some real good to their supersti- 
tions. 

In other words, what I saw in the 
witchcraft-priest was not a Catholic 
observing superstitious rites, but a 
superstitious person observing Cath- 
olic rites. At first thought, the ex- 
planation may seem like a mere 
juggling of phrases; but as a matter 
of fact it must be paramount for 
the proper study of religion in Bra- 
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zil. In this connection I may add 
that one of the most absorbing 
phases of Brazilian life is the re- 
markably rich field of what might 
be called Christiam folklore. The 
Brazilians are a very imaginative 
and distinctly poetic people. Every- 
where among them one finds leg- 
ends of genuine literary merit, of 
which Brazilian writers have availed 
themselves. 

In contrast to this remarkably 
prolific growth of semi-Christian 
belief and custom in the illiterate 
classes, among the intelligentsia of 
Brazil one finds a purely intellectual 
movement involving an almost com- 
plete separation from the Church. 
From my numerous contacts with 
politicians, newspapermen, writers 
and artists, I feel that one may safe- 
ly say that the majority of the cul- 
tured class are either “non-active” 
Catholics, or are openly critical of 
the Holy Roman Church. This con- 
dition is largely traceable to the 
marked influence of French inde- 
pendent thought back about the 
time of Auguste Comte. The Posi- 
tivist and Humanitarian schools of 
thought strongly influenced the stu- 
dents of the colleges in Brazil, es- 
pecially those preparing men for 
professional careers. For example, 
one of the most active leaders in the 
separation of Church and State was 
Benjamin Constant, a professor in 
the national Military School. He 
was a member of the Constituent 
Assembly (1889-’91) which radi- 
cally restricted the Church’s direct 
influence on education and politics. 

It is unwise, however, to hang an 
explanation of present conditions on 
some remote, convenient hook of 
history. By doing so, one fails to 
get to the real heart of the religious 
problem of our day in Brazil. Nor 
is one entirely safe in accepting the 
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opinion of that American (atholic 
who told me that he supposed the 
spiritual indifference and discontent 
in Brazil were a part of a world- 
wide revolt against all religious au- 
thority and established rules of con- 
duct. 

In my opinion, any sound analy- 
sis must be based on one decisive 
fact: the enormous physical area of 
Brazil. It is larger than the United 
States, less Alaska. This huge bulk 
enormously increases the difficulty 
of the Church in the matter of se- 
curing enough highly educated vol- 
unteers in Europe and Brazil for the 
necessarily manifold ranks of the 
clergy. Thus it happens that a large 
number of the priests in Brazil are 
— if I may be permitted to say so— 
noticeably handicapped in general 
education, and although trained in 
ecclesiastical routine, are not well 
enough versed, I feel sure, in soci- 
ological and literary trends of mod- 
ern thought to lecture successfully, 
let us say, before the sophisticated 
members of the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters. This may partly be due, 
I understand, to the policy of the 
Church, which does not encourage 
the clergy personally to discuss con- 
troversial subjects in public. 

Much to my own surprise, I have 
imperceptibly arrived at the con- 
clusion that the priesthood does not 
need to be composed entirely of 
literati or sociological experts, and 
that it would perhaps be less effi- 
cient among the so-called “com- 
mon” people if it were. Probably a 
frontier town in Brazil is sufficient- 
ly well provided for if the humble 
priest diligently administers the 
Sacraments, is everybody’s friend, 
and is well equipped to understand 
as a man, and to forgive as a priest, 
the sins of men. 

Yet this simple policy does not 











appear to the Brazilian intelligentsia 
to be entirely sufficient to meet the 
needs of complex society. They be- 
lieve it is downright dangerous in 
this modern world to reduce life to 
a single ideal of spiritual uplift. 
And is it not true that such pro- 
cedure, although it may be admired 
and appreciated by peasants and 
workers, is sure to arouse the dis- 
trust of the bourgeois and the scorn 
of the intellectuals? The middle 
class become suspicious of too sim- 
ple motives; while the upper classes 
look upon the meek and lowly 
priests as foolishly naive. Of 
course, this state of things is not 
typical solely of the present age; it 
was just as true when blind hatred 
was directed upon the humble, but 
courageous, Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

I must hasten to add that the 
bishops and other members of the 
hierarchy in Brazil are men of fine 
culture and with wide interests in 
the arts, as well as the sciences. The 
German monks in Brazil are also 
worthy of special praise for their 
deep, genuine learning. 

So far I have not probed very 
deeply into the causes of my change 
of attitude toward Catholicism, 
from ignorance and antipathy to 
genuine admiration. Since that 
transformation occurred in Brazil, 
it is linked, at least indirectly, to 
my general subject. The real secret 
of what happened to me may be seen 
in the comparison I have been con- 
strained to draw between Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism as I saw 
them and pondered them in Brazil, 
not only among Brazilians, but also 
among American Catholics residing 
there. How much truth there is in 
my conclusion I leave the reader to 
judge. My estimate is entirely in- 
ductive; but perhaps my observa- 
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tions have not been extensive or 
keen enough to serve as an irre- 
futable factual basis for a valid in- 
duction. 

To me it seems while the Prot- 
estant Church, in general, has a 
liberal creed, many of its individual 
members are inhibited by their own 
narrow-mindedness in both thought 
and action; on the other hand, while 
the Catholic Church appears and 
confessedly is very dogmatic in its 
creed, many of its members are 
genuinely liberal in their personal 
attitude toward life, and are open- 
minded in regard to its complex mo- 
tives, varied ideals and differing 
aims. I have frequently found 
among Catholics this mellow human 
tolerance such as one so seldom 
finds among Protestants, especially 
the Fundamentalists—who _ con- 
sider themselves the only true Prot- 
estants. 

I vividly recall my sharp astonish- 
ment when I discovered that the 
first warm friends I made among 
the men of the American “colony” 
in Rio de Janeiro were Catholics, al- 
most without exception. 

“Do you really mean to tell me 
that you are a Catholic?” I in- 
credulously inquired of several of 
these amateur philosophers who 
had struck me as being so broad- 
minded. In reply, I often got only 
a slow smile of amusement that 
made me feel as if I myself had lost 
my religious bearings. To my good 
fortune, I found I had. Shortly be- 
fore leaving Brazil, I attended Mass 
at many Catholic churches. One 
day a fellow roomer in my boarding 
house said to me: 

“Why, Naylor, I’ve thought all 
these months that you were a Cath- 
olic.” And I really felt highly com- 
plimented! I knew that an unno- 
ticed change had taken place in me. 
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This change had _ occurred 
through my personal discovery that 
rigid Catholic dogma does not—for 
some reason which I do not yet un- 
derstand—prevent the development 
of liberal mindedness and maturity 
of judgment. But there was another 
influence which had an even greater 
effect on me: the beauty of Catholic 
ritual and sacred objects of art. In 
visiting many of the old colonial 
churches of Brazil, and contemplat- 
ing the richly toned interiors, a con- 
viction slowly began to form in my 
mind that there must be a mirac- 
ulous vitalizing spirit behind so 
much beauty. 

It is not possible to end this brief 
review of some of the salient fea- 
tures of Catholicism in Brazil with- 
out reference to the interesting fact 
that this republic is the only Latin 
American nation honored with a 
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Cardinal. His Eminence, Sebastiao 
Leme, is greatly admired by Bra- 
zilians, among other things because 
of his tactful diplomacy in behalf 
of the Liberal forces at the time of 
the epoch-making revolution. Act- 
ing as a special emissary to Presi- 
dent Washington Luis, Cardinal 
Leme was received by the Chief 
Executive just before his surrender, 
and the Cardinal accompanied Luis 
to the fort where he was held pris- 
oner by the temporary junta until 
he was exiled. 

Readers following current events 
of the Catholic world will be inter- 
ested in knowing that a huge statue 
of Christ the Redeemer has been 
erected atop the majestic mountain 
of Corcovado, overlooking the city 
and harbor at Rio de Janeiro. The 
inauguration ceremonies were held 
in October, 1931. 
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By JoHN DESMOND SHERIDAN 


ERE to my heart come the wind and the rain 
(Soft is the rain, and the wind so still), 
The low hushed breezes from the plain 
And the white mist from the hill— 


Like tapers pale when the Mass is said 

Here in my heart all the lights are dim— 
The sun and the moon with their glory shed 
Have come to worship Him. 


There’s frankincense from every flower, 
Dew from the morning’s perfumed sod, 
Here in my heart this quiet hour 


Here in my heart—with God. 
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OUR CATHOLIC SHAKESPEARE 


By A. RAYBOULD 


sy ESSER than Shakespeare in 

as much as his art is re- 
stricted to the representation or po- 
etic expression of temporary and ac- 
cidental phases of manners,” is the 
opinion of an _ English critic: 
“Greater than Shakespeare in as 
much as he dared to show human- 


& in the light of its heavenly origin 


and destiny” is the opinion of a Ger- 
man critic, Richard von Kralik. 

How is it that Calderon who, ac- 
cording to the best critics, is one of 
the greatest of European poets, has 
fallen, at least in English-speaking 
countries, into comparative ob- 
livion? We can account for this 
only by the fact that the Reforma- 
tion wishing to sweep away all 
traces of Catholicism, did its ut- 
most, in these countries, to ignore 
and belittle that great Spanish cul- 
ture of which Calderon was the 
most able exponent. 

Calderon can be better compared 
to the Greek poets than to Shake- 
speare, for like theirs, his drama 
sprang out of the intense religious 
and national life of a people, and 
attained through this inspiration a 
summit of perfection not otherwise 
reached. To quote Kralik once 
more, “The drama of the world has 
reached but twice the pinnacle of 
perfection, once in the Attic drama 
of schylus, Sophocles and Eurip- 
ides, and once in the religious plays 
of Calderon.” There are many 
grounds on which Calderon can be 
compared to the Greeks, not the least 
of which is his perfection of poetic 
diction. Calderon however is one of 
the most difficult poets to criticize: 


because of the immensity of ground 
covered by his work; because of the 
strange mixture of realism and 
idealism in his plays, because of the 
subtlety and delicacy of his form, 
and lastly because of the immense 
paradox of genius which lodged in 
the soul of this humble priest. No 
other European poet has the ardor 
of Calderon, a burning oriental ar- 
dor, and this is allied to a power 
of calm reasoning, to an absolutely 
objective outlook, in which he calm- 
ly measures the things of time and 
of eternity. In him the wildest 
phantasy is united to the acutest 
thought, the loftiest idealism to the 
accurate observance of the meanest 
facts of human life. This is a Span- 
ish trait common to all great Span- 
ish artists. Murillo is the same 
great artist whether he paints a 
Madonna, or a vermin-infected beg- 
gar boy; Calderon is the same great 
poet whether he describes the striv- 
ings of a saint, or the intrigues of 
a frivolous woman; whether he 
gives expression to the deepest phil- 
osophic thought, the subtle sal- 
lies of wit, or to the realism of vul- 
gar humor. Perhaps no other dram- 
atist has ever ventured to put be- 
fore a people the whole gamut of 
the religious, ethical, psychological 
and merely human aspects of life. 
In one thing only is Calderon not 
paradoxical, in being always true to 
his higher ideals; he is perhaps the 
only poet who knew how always to 
eliminate all baser elements from 
his plays, and to clear in the foun- 
tain of his own brain the muddied 
streams that flow through human 
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life. Sublime in his religious 
thought, lofty in his heroic concep- 
tions, refined in his realism, re- 
strained in his humor, there is noth- 
ing in the vast mass of this poet’s 
work to scandalize the morally cen- 
sorious, or offend the literary taste 
of the fastidious. 

However mystically elevated, the 
thought expressed by Calderon is 
always clear, and however realistic 
the matter, the language is always 
pure. He is never hasty or obscure, 
never coarse or obscene. His images 
are always true, his metaphors al- 
ways original, he never falls into 
feebleness or puerility. The only 
faults that we can discover in his 
work as a dramatist are the light- 
ness of his plots, and the over 
idealization of his heroes. This lat- 
ter fault was a deliberate reaction 
against certain degrading elements 
which had crept in with the deca- 
dence of the Spanish stage. Taken 
chiefly from the court milieu in 
which he lived, his plots, it is true, 
are mostly slight, and although he 
could imbue the most trivial theme 
with the force of actuality, this 
choice creates a certain monotony 
and the impression of lack of 
breadth. That he might have al- 
lowed himself the largest canvases 
is proved by his Alcalde de Zalamea. 
Even in his historical plays Cal- 
deron makes use of no epoch-mak- 
ing event, or contemporary histori- 
cal occurrence of note. The only 
historical play of his own times is 
El Sitio de Breda, he himself having 
assisted at the taking of the fortress 
of Breda. 

To choose a slight motif or plot 
and weave round it the subtlest, fin- 
est web of thought, or phantasy, or 
humor, a web so fine that not a 
thread could be broken without 
spoiling the whole, this was the spe- 
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cial art of Calderon. With the 
slightest plot his extraordinary 
genius could accomplish the almost 
impossible, uniting the most likely 
events with the liveliest deception, 
the real with the fabulous, the 
heroic with the reasonable, and the 
lofty with the popular. The slight- 
ness of the plots in his profane 
plays is however amply balanced by 
the vast schemes of his religious 
dramas, and it is chiefly on these 
that his renown is based. If hardly 
another dramatist can so delight 
his spectators by the delicate psy- 
chology, and graceful humor of his 
profane plays, no other, after the 
Greeks has so well known in re- 
ligious drama how to lift his audi- 
ence to a superhuman plane, and 
transport them into the vast world 
of the spirit. 

Calderon like Spenser might be 
called the poets’ poet for his genius 
has always attracted and impressed 
poets, many of whom have trans- 
lated portions of his works: Shelley, 
Corneille, Quinault, Eichendorff, 
Grillparzer, Fitzgerald, have all at- 
tempted to translate Calderon and 
often with singular success, in spite 
of the immense difficulty of Spanish 
verse. In our day men of such dif- 
ferent caliber as Hofmannsthal and 
Feuchtwanger have also occupied 
themselves with Calderon’s plays, 
and Richard von Kralik has trans- 
lated one or two of the autos. 

Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca 
was born on January 1, 1600, 
in Madrid, but like nearly all other 
great Spaniards he was a Castilian. 
His father was of noble family but 
apparently fallen on somewhat evil 
days. On his mother’s side there 
was Flemish blood, which accounts 
perhaps for certain strains in his 
mentality. He was educated at the 
Jesuit college in Madrid and became 
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early acquainted with the Jesuit 
drama, the well-balanced structure 
of which left a lasting impression 
on his work. He wrote his first 
play when he was thirteen. He 
studied at the University of Sala- 
manca, devoting himself chiefly to 
mathematics and philosophy, but al- 
ready at nineteen he had made a 
name for himself as a playwright. 
Although at the height of his liter- 
ary ambition, when he was twenty- 
five he went to serve as a soldier in 
Flanders, and it was probably at 
this time that he wrote El Sitio de 
Breda, which appeared shortly af- 
terwards on the Madrid stage. 
Called back by Philip IV., who was 
an ardent patron of the arts and de- 
voted to the stage, Calderon had to 
leave the pursuit of arms and re- 
turn to Madrid, where he was ap- 
pointed director of the court stage 
and of the “Festspiele.”” In 1630 he 
took up military service once more 
with the Duke of Alvarez in Cata- 
lonia, but worked with unabated ac- 
tivity for the stage when he again 
returned to Madrid. In 1651 he be- 
came a priest. The king gave him 
a chaplaincy in Toledo, but soon re- 
called him to Madrid, wishing to 
have the poet always in his immedi- 
ate neighborhood. Even when a 
priest Calderon did not cease to 
write for the court stage, but in his 
latter years he devoted himself 
chiefly to the writing of religious 
plays. In these he could express his 
ardent faith and simple Christian 
piety. His last drama “Hado y De- 
viso” was written in 1681, which 
date corresponded with his own 
years. Probably no writer’s activity 
ever stretched over so long a period. 

We know but little of Calderon’s 
life except that it was quiet and re- 
tired. Is it possible that this man 
who knew how to describe with 
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such ingenuity every passion of the 
human heart should have escaped 
unscathed from these storms of hu- 
man feeling which he, better than 
another, knew how to depict? Did 
he never know the pangs of love, of 
fear, of jealousy, of human ambi- 
tion, which he describes so admi- 
rably? We do not know. His friend 
and biographer, Vera Tassis, speaks 
only of his virtues: “He was clothed 
with the rarest of virtues and his 
house was the refuge of the needy 
and the poor. His whole being was 
most reasonable, his humility most 
deep, his modesty most remarkable 
. .. he gave to every one his honor 
and due, he never steeped his pen 
in gall to wound others, or replied 
to calumny with libel.” Another 
biographer says of him “that his 
censure was never bitter, his coun- 
sel never burdensome, his teaching 
never censorious.” 

The great variety of elements 
which are melted together in Cal- 
deron’s work give a certain picture 
of his individuality. We find in 
them a grasp of the purest spiritu- 
ality, united to a keen observation 
of worldly circumstances, a fervid 
imagination allied to searching 
critical thought, a healthy realism 
and profound knowledge of the 
labyrinth of the human heart, 
united to the loftiest idealism. He 
had the poet’s love of earthly 
beauty, but he could understand a 
beauty not of this earth, and could 
enter into that asceticism that de- 
spises all things earthly. He was 
not only a great poet, he was a fer- 
vent Christian. Of the perfection 
of his poetic form, the fineness of 
his metrics, the delicacy of his verse, 
only those who know Spanish per- 
fectly can speak, but all the best 
critics agree that his poetic style is 
unsurpassed. 
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Calderon was a prolific writer and 
he wrote over a period of more than 
sixty years. In Hartzenbusch’s edi- 
tion of Calderon’s works, which 
does not include the autos, the num- 
ber of pieces given is 122, other edi- 
tions give a still larger number, and 
of the autos seventy-two are extant. 

Calderon’s works may be divided 
into: 

Religious dramas of which there 
are sixteen. Among these are Cal- 
deron’s most famous plays. The 
Constant Prince which gives a pic- 
ture of the very flower of Spanish 
faith and chivalry. The Wonder- 
working Magician translated by 
Fitzgerald. Life is a Dream, The 
Devotion to the Cross, etc. 

Historical Tragedies of which 
there are nineteen. Of these the 
most famous is Alcalde de Zalamea. 

Twenty-four plays derived from 
mythology and chivalric romance. 

Sixteen tragi-comedies (roman- 
tic), among others La Nina di Go- 
mez Ares played of late by the Kam- 
merspiele in Munich. 

Twenty-five comedies of intrigue, 
among others La Dona Invisibile, 
translated by Hofmannsthal, and 
given in recent years in Germany. 
This same play, Fairy Lady, has 
been translated into English. 

Several minor pieces, Farces, In- 
terludes, etc. 

Seventy-two 
tales. 

These latter being unique of their 
kind are perhaps the best known of 
Calderon’s works, at least among 
Catholics. 

Even before Calderon’s_ time 
Spain had produced much religious 
drama. It sprang from the intense 
faith of the Spanish people, and 
from their love of the stage, where 
they like to see the things of faith 
made spectacular. 


Autos Sacramen- 


In the sixteenth century, during 
the Counter Reformation, and after 
the Council of Trent, where the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist was definitely 
defined, religious feeling concen- 
trated round the mystery of the 
Eucharist, which had been attacked 
by the reformers. In Spain, where 
Catholicism had its deepest roots, 
the feast of Corpus Christi was kept 
as a national festival, and it was 
for this festival that the “Autos 
Sacramentales” were written. Dur- 
ing the octave of the feast of Corpus 
Christi all the theaters were closed, 
with the exception of those which 
gave religious plays. The simple 
religious folk-plays which were at 
first given were followed in time by 
the “Farsas Sacramentales,” which 
had more direct reference to the 
Eucharist; but it remained for Cal- 
deron to give to the sacramental 
play, that unique, pure, and perfect 
form, which was to make it immor- 
tal as a work of art. 

To translate the supernatural into 
the natural, to lend to the abstract 
all the warmth and reality of the 
concrete, to give to the workings of 
the mind, and the things of pure 
reason, an attractive and easily 
grasped form, to bring the highest 
down to the comprehension of the 
lowest; this is what Calderon ac- 
complished in these religious plays. 
He brought to the writing of them a 
thorough knowledge of theology, a 
vast amount of learning and cul- 
ture, all the wealth of his own sub- 
tle mind and ardent phantasy, and 
an exhaustive knowledge of the 
working of the stage. An English 
critic says of them “that nothing 
can surpass the riches of invention 
displayed in these autos.” It is im- 
possible to sum up the genius that 
went to the making of these one-act 
plays: the intensity of faith, the 














knowledge of man and of the world; 
the whole cosmos of Catholic 
thought and life of which they are 
the expression. 

Built up upon Catholic dogma, 
impregnated with that mysticism 
which is a feature of Catholic wor- 
ship, the Autos Sacramentales are 
one of the chief treasures of Cath- 
olic art, and yet no heretic or un- 
believer can deny their literary 
value, or fail to appreciate the poetic 
wealth displayed in them. Lending 
to Catholic dogma an outward sen- 
sible form, they hold in themselves 
the visible and invisible worlds, and 
gather into one great parable all 
natural and supernatural problems. 
Every dogma and group of dogmas 
is used, enlightened, ritualized, and 
brought into a synthesis converging 
towards the central dogma of the 
Eucharist. Created out of the re- 
ality of faith, they have succeeded 
in making this faith spectacular, 
and are the only example in litera- 
ture of dogma being made the pivot 
round which drama revolves. They 
cover the whole field of the Old and 
New Testaments, and in them we 
find Catholic thought and world 
history, allegory and symbol, Chris- 
tian legend and ancient mythology, 
spiritual ideals and commonplace 
facts, all blended together with con- 
summate skill. The immense suc- 
cess of these autos in their day was 
due perhaps to the fact that they 
sprang out of a wonderful unity of 
faith and viewpoint; being written 
at a time when faith and knowledge 
were still in harmony. Calderon’s 
genius knew how to make these re- 
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ligious plays popular with all 
classes. He was great enough to 


bridge the gulf between the intellect 
and the heart of the people, he knew 
how to meet collective taste, and 
mass religious psychology; he un- 
derstood how to merge the spiritual 
in the affective. 

Since the Calderon revival in re- 
cent years many of the plays of this 
poet have been given in Germany 
and Austria, also in Switzerland. 
The Kammerspiel in Munich has 
given several of his comedies. The 
World Stage, a _ religious play, 
slightly different from the autos, 
was given at one of the Salzburg 
festivals, and has also been played 
in Ejinsiedeln several times. The 
Mystery of the Mass the most beau- 
tiful perhaps of all the Autos Sacra- 
mentales, and translated by Richard 
von Kralik, was played in Vienna 
before the imperial court on the oc- 
casion of the Eucharistic Congress 
in 1912, and also afterwards in 
Germany, and had an immense suc- 
cess. 

Whether this Calderon revival 
will ever attain the proportions de- 
sired by its promoters remains to be 
seen. The world of this great Span- 
ish poet, that world of faith, and 
chivalry, and romance, which is so 
far removed from our modern 
world, makes the issue doubtful; 
but with that renewal of Catholic 
life which we all look forward to, 
and which we are seeing realized 
in some measure, a revival of Cath- 
olic art is sure to take place, and 
with it a due appreciation of “our 
Catholic Shakespeare.” 
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By ETHEL M. WuRDACK 


66 LL things are relative,” said 
the Little Shelf Philosopher 
from his point of vantage high 
above the affairs of men, then re- 
lapsed into his customary silence. 

“How very exasperating you are,” 
I grumbled. “Just when I want to 
hear something really interesting 
you grow as silent as a sphinx. I 
do wish you would temper your 
learned dissertations with a little 
understandable fiction. I dare say 
it’s ‘relatively’ easy for you sitting 
there on your lofty perch to pass 
criticisms on the rest of us poor 
vacillating mortals because you 
never have anything really upsetting 
to think about. I am so tired of be- 
ing preached at.” 

The Little Shelf Philosopher, con- 
trary to all established custom, 
blinked and seemed ever so slightly 
disturbed, while I, in my vicious 
humor, actually enjoyed his dis- 
comfiture. In fact, so encouraged 
was I by this evidence of his atten- 
tion that I set to work to goad him 
to the point of telling me a story. 
Despite my seeming impudence I 
was very fond of the Little Shelf 
Philosopher, and I craved one of his 
delightfully naive stories. What 
stories they were! When life had 
buffeted your soul into a weariness 
that nothing else could relieve, the 
Little Shelf Philosopher could bring 
you peace. The poignancy of his 
stories touched upon your particu- 
lar grievance and soothed it like a 
cooling balm. The only difficulty 
was that his stories were so hard to 
get. Except fairy tales to the “Ter- 








rible Three,” the L. S. P. did not 
tell stories for pastime. There must 
be sufficient need. One must pay 
for his story with a sort of open 
confession of one’s griefs. I needed 
a story, but I did not feel equal to 
the task of airing my need, so I 
spoke in generalities: 

“Relative, I dare say, relative to 
something worse if anything could 
be worse,” I said, reverting to the 
conversation that had evoked those 
words from him. 

“Moping, dearie?” came the time- 
ly question of the Littlest Sister. 
“Why don’t you try to forget your 
troubles and be happy like ‘Bugs’ 
out there,” she said, pointing to a 
poor ragged creature in the street, 
who stood hatless with his face up- 
turned to the April downpour. 
“Look! He’s preaching to the 
weather.” 

We watched him, listening to the 
queer chant he sang to each tree as 
he passed. “It’s odd that the poor 
nut should be so happy when he 
has so little to be happy about, isn’t 
it?” 

I merely stared after Bugs and to 
add the shade of melancholy to my 
mood, and solicit the L. S. P.’s sym- 
pathy, I waited some time before I 
answered, “Yes, I suppose he is 
happy enough, but the sight of him 
makes you sad.” Then noticing 
that the Little Shelf Philosopher 
had no intention of pitying me in 
the substantial form of a story, I 
played a card I was sure would win. 
“Think what a tremendous waste 
of man power and of soul stuff he 
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represents.” I shuddered. My 
scheme worked; a story was bud- 
ding. 

In an incredibly short time the 
Littlest Sister had sounded the 
alarm which brought the other 
members of the family each to his 
favorite chair, and the “Terrible 
Three” to their acustomed cushions 
before the fireplace. Not a moment 
too soon either, for the deep quiet 
voice of the L. S. P. cut across my 
last remark.... “My child when 
you have lived a little longer you 
will realize that nothing is so terri- 
ble as it seems if you just see it in 
its proper perspective. God makes 
His saints in His own way, which is, 
after all, the best way.” 

The hypnotic quality of the L. S. 
P.’s quiet voice was producing its 
usual effect. I felt better already. 
The L. S. P. tells his story in his 
own way and we endured the 
inevitable prologue of moralizing 
for the sake of the story that fol- 
lowed. 

“It isn’t fair to God to concentrate 
on the pain and shock of circum- 
stance. We ought rather to judge 
what befalls us in its final effects. 
In the end we always see that His 
way was the right way.” The L. S. 
P. paused, then went on, “Just now 
you were pitying Bugs, as you call 
him. Have you ever heard his 
story? It is one that aptly illus- 
trates my point, and at the same 
time it will help to set you straight, 
my dear,” looking steadily at me, 
“as to these faulty and ungenerous 
notions you have that God could or 
would waste any of the precious 
soul stuff He puts into His creatures. 
Man may waste but God never does. 
Let me tell you the story of Bugs 
the way it came to me.” 

Here is the Little Shelf Philos- 
opher’s story: 
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“The sunrise Mass of Easter Sun- 
day had moved rather quickly de- 
spite its solemnity, and the cele- 
brant had just finished chanting the 
Gloria. In answer the tonal splen- 
dor of the Sanctus swept down from 
the choir loft, filling the great edi- 
fice with a pulsing harmony meas- 
ured by the staccato chime of the 
sacring bell’s Holy, holy, holy! 
Heads bowed in anticipation of the 
sacramental coming of the risen 
Lord. 

“Suddenly a disturbing shadow 
fell between me and the path of 
sunlight that cut across the altar 
rail. At the same instant a wave of 
lifted heads flowed back across the 
congregation, followed by the still- 
ness of an awed recognition as all 
eyes rested on the source of our dis- 
traction. Just what we expected to 
see, I do not know; certainly noth- 
ing so substantial. There was noth- 
ing ghostly about this visitor despite 
the illusion his noiseless and digni- 
fied tread had created. 

“While I was trying to realize 
that this queer-looking object before 
me was really a human being, the 
choir suddenly began the Benedic- 
tus. ‘Benedictus qui venit in no- 
mine Domini’! Who cometh in the 
name of the Lord, indeed! I 
thought, and for the moment felt as 
though I were witnessing some 
strange supernatural drama. There 
at the very center of the altar-rail, 
the tattered target for a thousand 
eyes came to a halt. Erect it stood, 
a rigid figure, nondescript in its 
ragged raiment that was colorless 
from the rains and suns of many 
seasons. His right hand was raised 
in a salute of perfect military pre- 
cision; his tonsured head, browned 
to the resemblance of old autumn 
leaves, was slightly raised, reveal- 
ing a great gaping red scar that held 
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me in horrified fascination. Despite 
the utter destitution suggested by 
his ragged garments, there was 
nothing pitiable about him. Indeed, 
his whole mien was joyful—an em- 
bodiment of the gladness of the Al- 
leluias which the choir were singing 
at that moment. 

“All through the solemn parts of 
the Mass this knightly sentinel 
stood, undisturbed by the lines of 
communicants passing and repass- 
ing him. His statuesque position 
held my gaze; I could not take my 
eyes off him. I had an uncanny 
desire to pinch him to see whether 
or not he was real flesh. Then I pon- 
dered the words, “There stood One 
in the midst of them Whom they 
knew not.’ 

“At the last blessing he dropped 
to a kneeling posture, then imme- 
diately turned and hurried down 
the aisle. An irresistible curiosity 
seized me. I followed him. When 
he reached the back of the church 
he became alert and animated. 
Turning to the statue of a rosy 
saint unknown to me he embraced 
it tenderly, completely oblivious of 
the audience that looked on amazed. 
After kissing it and murmuring 
words of endearment, he left it and 
went to the other side and bestowed 
the same tender affection on the 
little marble angel that guards the 
holy water font; then, after strok- 
ing its hair and crooning to it much 
as one does to a baby, he kissed it 
on its lips, and turning abruptly, 
left the church, with much the same 
air that a man wears who sets out 
from home for his day’s work in 
the city. 

“For some time after he had gone 
I remained there in puzzled thought. 
I was trying to make that odd vis- 
itor fit in with my notion of the 
economy of the divine plan. I was 
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trying to solve this human riddle. 
Here, it would seem to the unin- 
itiated, was surely a waste of man 
power and soul stuff. 

“Though I did not see him again 
that spring, the thought of the tat- 
tered sentinel often occurred to me. 
As time passed I wondered whether 
I had ever seen him at all, whether 
he was a vision, ‘qui venit in no- 
mine Domini’; and then I would go 
and look at the statues and be con- 
vinced that I had actually seen him. 
But his secret worried me. I kept 
telling myself that God does not 
waste human life and action. Some- 
where there must be a reason of 
merit or mercy that explained this 
poor creature’s existence. 

“Later that same year I came 
upon the solution while visiting one 
of the local hospitals. The nun in 
charge of the free ward, knowing 
my interest in queer characters, of- 
fered to introduce me to a really in- 
teresting one. To my surprise she 
brought me face to face with the ap- 
parition of the previous Easter, now 
resplendent in snowy linens and 
bandaged about the head like an 
Egyptian mogul. He seemed so 
completely at ease, so contented, 
and withal so robust, that I could 
not refrain from asking the nun 
why he was there. 

“Gian, as she called him, had 
been a regular visitor in the free 
ward for the past ten years. He 
was afflicted with a strange malady 
that caused large tumors to form on 
his head. At regular intervals these 
had to be removed, and Gian, 
though so innocent of all the other 
amenities of life that would have 
added to his comfort, at least real- 
ized that here was to be found re- 
lief from his pain. So each year 
found him in his accustomed couch 
with a bandaged head and an un- 
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concerned cheerfulness that seemed 
rather surprising in one who had so 
much to lament. 

“The nun smiled when I ex- 
pressed pity for him. ‘Save your 
pity for yourself or for me,’ she 
said. ‘Gian is half in heaven al- 
ready. What need has he of pity? 
Only his body is on earth these last 
ten years.” 

“*Ten years,’ I repeated. 
he was not always this way?’ 

““Oh, dear no,’ she answered, 
rather surprised that I did not know 
better. ‘Gian was a perfectly nor- 
mal young man and a very fortu- 
nate one for many years. He had a 
lovely little Italian wife and a darl- 
ing baby daughter. They lived in a 
pretty home on the outskirts of the 
city where the little Teresita could 
have a garden to play in. It was 
quite a distance to the parish 
church for daily Mass, but that cir- 
cumstance did not deter them. Even 
the roughest weather found them at 
the Communion railing, the golden 
haired Teresita left sitting, big-eyed 
with interest, a round woolly bun- 
dle in the bench. After Mass, Gian 
would take his family home and 
then set out in the car for his work 
in the city. 

“‘“One afternoon shortly after 
Madeline and her baby Teresita had 
retired for their afternoon nap, the 
neighbors saw smoke issuing from 
the house and sounded the alarm. 
But frame houses burn quickly, and 
the firemen who arrived found only 
smoldering ruins. More terrible 
was the pathetic little heap of ashes 
that had been Madeline and the 
baby Teresita. They had been 
smothered by the fumes as they 
slept. The little home they loved so 
well had become a funeral pyre for 
them. 

“‘Gian could not be located so 
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there was nothing to do but await 
his return. And such a homecom- 
ing! 

“*Thé ceremonies of the Church 
were performed over the small cask- 
et that bore the ashes of Gian’s 
loved ones, but he did not seem to 
realize what had happened. He 
was dazed. 

“*The day after the funeral he 
became ill. Brain fever developed, 
and in the year that followed Gian 
had few lucid moments. Occasion- 
ally when the Blessed Sacrament 
was brought to him he grew quiet, 
and for hours after receiving would 
lie as still as though he were dead. 
At all other times he was raving al- 
most to the point of violence. For 
this reason his confessor brought 
him the Blessed Sacrament when- 
ever he seemed to understand what 
he was doing. As months passed 
he grew calm, and finally his condi- 
tion was such that the authorities 
permitted him to leave the hospital, 
a harmless gentle creature, the 
memory of all his previous life 
burned away in the fires that grief 
had kindled in his brain. 

“*Gian has money and property, 
but he does not recognize the fact 
and gives away everything that his 
relatives give him to use for him- 
self. When he is ill he comes to us 
and his money is usually given to 
us to be used for other patients.’ 

“*Then he has completely for- 
gotten his wife and child, you 
think?’ I questioned. 

“*Well, I’m not so sure that he 
has. I’ve been told that he has an 
hallucination that a statue of some 
rosy saint in the back of his parish 
church is his wife, Madeline, and 
the little white marble angel that 
guards the holy water font is his 
baby daughter, Teresita, but I have 
no proof of it.’ 
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“‘T have,’ I blurted. ‘I have, and 
I also have an additional proof of 
the economy of the Divine Plan.’ I 
was rejoicing in this rare bit of ev- 
idence that I could give. I told her 
the story of my Easter vision, which 
delighted her. 

“*He must have gone from here 
to the church,’ the nun mused, ‘for 
he spends most of the winter with 
us. When his tumors are healed he 
leaves us and lives in the woods and 
fields, only God knows how, preach- 
ing to the birds, the flowers, and the 
trees. I have even seen him here on 
bright nights standing out there un- 
der the stars preaching to the heav- 
ens. 

“*The orphans in the next build- 
ing welcome him with open arms 
when he wanders in the place, and 
it is a rare sight to see him carting 
off all the dainties which he saves 
from his own meals or from the 
gifts which people bring him, just 
to brighten the face of some little 
fellow over there. He plays at their 
games with a zest they cannot 
equal. But more often he adopts 
the réle of sentinel. He stands for 
half hours together, and I’ve been 
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told he often does the same at the 
most solemn part of the Mass.’ 

“As I left her, thinking again of 
the supernatural drama I had once 
been privileged to witness, I seemed 
to hear the full melody sweep down 
from the unseen choir, ‘Benedictus 
qui venit in nomine Domini’ .. . 
and I meditated within myself, as I 
recalled that picture of the knightly 
sentinel saluting his invisible Cap- 
tain. “There had stood One in the 
midst of us Whom we knew not.’” 

There was no stir as the Little 
Shelf Philosopher uttered the last 
word. 

“Thank you, Grampy, that was a 
bee-you-tee-ful story ... and goody 
night,” said the Wee One, and the 
other two of the “Terrible Three” 
echoed her words softly as they 
slipped away. The firelight on the 
dear rosy old face cast a glow, mak- 
ing a halo as it touched the snowy 
hair and beard. The Little Shelf 
Philosopher was very, very tired. 

“All things are relative, after all,” 
I remarked to the Littlest Sister as 
we quietly crept away, “if only one 
sees them in their proper perspec- 
tive.” 
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By THE EpIToR 


T is well that a reviewer of books 
should jealously hoard his super- 
latives. Some day he may need 
them. True, in these days of mass 
production and mediocrity, he is 
often tempted to feel that never 
again will he hit upon a book that 
will automatically release his en- 
thusiasm. Especially in the realm 
of “spiritual reading” is there a 
chronic dearth of works of inspira- 
tion, originality and general excel- 
lence. So it happens that the re- 
viewer, grown impatient and reck- 
less, occasionally delivers himself 
of a few pent-up epithets of praise 
for a volume that happens to be 
not too worthless, and justifies him- 
self with the old maxim, “In the 
country of the blind, the one-eyed 
man is king.” But in his soul he 
knows that his enthusiasm is gal- 
vanic, not spontaneous and that his 
adjectives are over-exuberant. 
However once in a decade or 
thereabouts appears a book which 
strikes fire in the breast of even the 
most blasé reviewer. Three years 
ago Father Steuart, of the English 
Jesuits, rejoiced our hearts with a 
little volume of essays The Inward 
Vision. Instantly the fact was re- 
vealed that a Maturin had arisen in 
our midst. And a few months ago 
another small volume Temples of 
Eternity, essays on “the life of man 
in terms of the life of God,” ap- 
peared and gave us the comforting 
assurance that with Father Steuart 


1The Inward Vision and Temples of Eter- 
nity. By R. H. J. Steuart, SJ., New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., $2,00 each. 


the inward vision was not a mo- 
mentary miracle but a habit. 

In these twin volumes are psy- 
chological penetration; rich — not 
luscious — imagination; accurate 
theology (though much of it may 
to the unlearned seem unusual and 
even startling); unction, not mere 
oily sentiment, but good honest 
fervor; an amazing power of analy- 
sis of the human heart; and an 
unprecedented facility and clarity 
in description of the nature of God; 
and withal an originality most rare 
in current works of religious teach- 
ing. 

Perhaps my own enthusiasm over 
Father Steuart is due largely to 
the fact that he plunges into the 
deeps of the most difficult and, at 
the same time, most fascinating of 
all theological questions, that of the 
nature of God, and handles it with 
a facility that marks the master. 
The very first paragraph of The In- 
ward Vision startles the reader 
with this declaration: “That God 
is a hidden God, that His action no 
less than His essence must always 
remain hidden from us and be in- 
telligible only so far as analogy can 
afford us a working knowledge of 
them, is true; for His mode of be- 
ing, His self-existence, has no paral- 
lel in the created order—the only 
order of which we can have direct 
cognizance—and we are incapable 
of finding a place in our minds for 
such an idea as that: just as, for 
instance, an inhabitant of a world 
of two dimensions would be incap- 
able of finding terms in which to 
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describe one of three. We simply 
cannot imagine an existence with- 
out a beginning, a present without 
a past or a future, action without 
change, distinction without differ- 
ence. We say, and believe, that 
God exists of Himself: that He is 
absolutely simple: that with Him 
(like Himself) everything just is— 
not ‘was’ nor ‘will be’—and we 
are perfectly well aware that while 
we must isolate His attributes in 
order to suit them to our own un- 
derstanding, we are cutting away 
their real significance by doing so.” 
This, as the theologian will rec- 
ognize, is only Aquinas and Diony- 
sius. It has been said before in a 
popular manual—for example in 
Dom Justin McCann’s fine edition 
of The Cloud of Unknowing in the 
“Orchard Books.” But in Father 
Steuart’s direct and forceful Eng- 
lish the statement of a legitimate 
and orthodox Catholic agnosticism 
seems to come with stunning power. 
Having declared his dominant 
theme in that opening paragraph, 
Father Steuart reverts to it again 
and again throughout both volumes. 
For example: “To fit the ‘knowl- 
edge’ of God’s Presence into any of 
the categories of knowledge which 
come within our daily experience is 
to make of it something that it is 
not. . .. We must give up all 
thought of a local presence: all idea 
of God observing or acting upon us 
from a distance: all imagination of 
His watching, planning, testing or 
manceuvring us: all concepts, in a 
word, of His presence which bring 
it into line with the circumscribed 
modes of our own experience.” 
Obviously this is stronger stuff 
than the pap which is ordinarily 
fed to the people. And there is 
more of it—much more. “We can 
say nothing of God which is not 
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self-contradictory, nothing which, 
while it affirms a truth about Him, 
does not at the same time imply a 
falsehood.” 

Compare that baffling language 
with Dom McCann’s transcript of 
the thought of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, the spiritual father of the 
anonymous author of The Cloud of 
Unknowing. “So transcendent is His 
infinite Being that no human words 
are able to describe Him. We may 
take all the highest words of hu- 
man language and apply them to 
God; but we do not express His 
Being. We may go further and 
speak of him as the super-Good, the 
super-Beautiful, the super-True; 
but still we fall short. And, in fact, 
we reach more nearly to Him when, 
pursuing the ‘negative way,’ we say 
that He is neither good, nor beau- 
tiful, nor true — as we understand 
those words.” 

Dom McCann insists, quite justly, 
that a thorough and studious read- 
ing of Dionysius and of his un- 
known fourteenth century disciple 
will exculpate them from anti-intel- 
lectualism as well as false mysti- 
cism. Perhaps they were not even 
anti-Scholastic but only antagonis- 
tic to the excessive rationalization 
indulged in by certain doctors of 
theology who, pretending to “know 
it all,” became all unwittingly re- 
sponsible for latter-day agnosticism. 
One must therefore resist the 
temptation of jumping to a false 
conclusion when reading such a 
passage as this: “Of all other crea- 
tures, and their works—yea, and 
of the works of God himself—may a 
man through Grace have fulness of 
knowing, and well can he think of 
them; but of God himself can no 
man think. And therefore I would 
leave all that thing that I can think, 
and choose to my love that thing 
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that I cannot think. For why, he 
may well be loved, but not thought. 
By love may he be gotten and 
holden; but by thought never.” 

To revert to Father Steuart: 
“God,” he says, “does not reason, 
or foresee, or remember, or calcu- 
late, or conclude. There is in His 
acts no process whatever. He is 
what He does. For Him, numbers 
do not constitute multitude, nor 
size magnitude. . . . He has no past 
and no future, He looks neither 
backward nor forward, He lives in 
an eternity without beginning or 
continuation or end. 

“Plainly, such concepts as these 
have no positive reality for us. We 
can attain to them only by lifting 
all the boundaries of time and num- 
ber and space that confine our own 
modes of action and existence, and 
because of that they can be no more 
to us than formule for things 
whose actual nature is absolutely 
beyond the scope of our order of 
being. But just as a mathematician 
can make most practical and phys- 
ically valuable deductions from 
propositions which to the imagina- 
tion appear to be self-contradictory, 
so, too, we can make practical ap- 
plication to the problems of our 
own lives of even these transcen- 
dental elements of the incompre- 
hensible life of God.” 

Just one more passage or two, 
in which Father Steuart leads us 
still further into the mystical dark, 
and then we shall see the solution 
of the riddle he has set for himself 
and for us. “His [God’s] order of 
being is altogether beyond our 
analysis and can be reached, after 
a fashion, only by analogy and ne- 
gation, but we cannot even state 
His attributes without implicitly 
falsifying them. He is not infinitely 
powerful and infinitely good, two 
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things: He is one ‘thing’ only: it is 
we who (because we cannot help 
ourselves) make two or more of 
them.” 

Not to quote from one volume 
alone, let us take a sentence or two 
from Temples of Eternity: “Think 
of Him we must, and we think 
through the machinery of image 
and metaphor and parallel and in- 
ference: we must have our ideas of 
God, but our ideas of God are not 
God, and we crave for Himself, not 
for a description or a picture of 
Him—‘I will not have my thoughts 
of Thee instead of Thee.’ Our ideas 
hide quite as much as they reveal 
of Him, for the very effort to bring 
what is His into our own intelli- 
gible categories obscures as it trans- 
lates: it is as if we tried to convey 
the meaning of music by mathe- 
matics, or of painting by chemis- 
try.” 

These passages and a dozen more 
which may be found scattered 
through the two volumes under 
consideration might seem to lead us 
to the root principle of agnosticism 
—the theory that we can know 
nothing of the nature of God. When 
Father Steuart says, for example, 
“such concepts can have no positive 
reality for us ... they can be to us 
no more than formule for things 
whose actual nature is absolutely 
beyond the scope of our order of 
being,” a reader who has not a com- 
prehensive knowledge of Catholic 
theology might conclude that there 
is little if any distinction between 
Catholicism and agnosticism. And 
when either Father Steuart or Dom 
McCann tells us so pointedly that 
though God is Good and Beautiful 
and True it is equally correct to say 
that “He is neither good nor beau- 
tiful nor true as we understand 
those words,” or “we can say noth- 
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ing of God which is not self-con- 
tradictory, nothing which while it 
affirms a truth about Him does not, 
at the same time, imply a false- 
hood,” we may seem to be perilous- 
ly close to the Kantian doctrine of 
antinomies or even to the bewilder- 
ing and apparently mad statement 
of Hegel, “Das sein und das nicht 
sein, das ist dasselbe.” (“Being 
is the same as non-being.”) But 
does not St. Thomas say that God is 
the hidden synthesis of apparent 
contradictions? And what is this 
but to say that Ultimate Truth must 
forever seem to us paradoxical, so 
little are our finite minds able to 
grasp all truth in one proposition? 

If this be “deep stuff” it is at least 
a welcome change from the super- 
ficiality and the excessive anthropo- 
morphism usually found in books 
of spiritual reading. It will do us 
no harm to sit down, or better still, 
kneel down and ponder the inscru- 
tability of God. If we would cease 
talking gliby about the Infinity of 
God and try to realize in whatever 
small degree we can what we mean 
when we say this or that of God we 
should be awed into silence. And 
that would be well, because awe and 
silence are essential to religion. Too 
much facility of speech and too 
much’ superficiality of thought 
about God amount almost to blas- 
phemy or sacrilege. The poet 
seems to have hit upon the right 
idea, “Let knowledge grow from 
more to more but more of rever- 
ence in us dwell.” How far knowl- 
edge of God or of things metaphys- 
ical may grow is problematical, but 
perhaps if we can but realize that 
our knowledge is and must remain, 
in this life, infinitesimal, we shall 
develop more reverence and in con- 
sequence more religion. Nothing is 
more destructive of religion than 
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cocksureness. The sense that all is 
mystery and that God is Infinite 
and Impenetrable Mystery would 
purify our religion. 

Of course we cannot utterly do 
away with anthropomorphism. The 
phrase already quoted from the 
jacket of Father Steuart’s second 
volume, “Exhibit the life of man in 
terms of the life of God,” must 
needs have a correlative: Interpret 
the life of God in terms of the life 
of man. That of course is what we 
habitually attempt to do. Man, we 
say, is made to the image and like- 
ness of God. “Yes,” says von 
Hiigel in his essay The Life of 
Prayer, “but we must not press this 
as an exhaustive norm as though 
God were simply man writ large 
with large-man’s better and best in- 
stincts and conditions on an im- 
mense scale. We shall be much 
nearer the facts if we think of God 
as ... the Realization in degrees 
and ways ineffable of our ideals and 
even imperfect achievements.” And 
he adds, quite in the spirit of Father 
Steuart, “I am deeply convinced 
that the truth and hence the fasci- 
nation of Religion requires some 
such emphasis on the unlikeness of 
God as it requires upon the like- 
ness.” 

Both of these profound philos- 
ophers of religion understand how- 
ever that the populace cannot be 
satisfied with the philosopher’s 
God. “It is at least very much to be 
doubted,” says Father Steuart, 
“whether perfection, as such, has 
any power, in the natural order, to 
arouse our affection. Admiration, 
yes: a raising of ideal, perhaps: 
praise and service, no doubt: but 
there seems to be something in the 
very concept of flawlessness which 
chills the emotional impulse, per- 
haps because it raises the object too 
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far above all hope of intimacy, for 
there is annexed always to the pas- 
sion of love a desire to give to the 
object loved something that it has 
not. We ourselves, too, are bound 
in a circle of imperfection, of com- 
promise, spirit and flesh in a con- 
stantly wavering equilibrium, and 
we are not yet fitted to live at ease 
with what is in perfect balance. But 
apart from these considerations 
there is the altogether insuperable 
obstacle that we cannot anyhow 
make for ourselves a faithful pic- 
ture of God’s perfection even if we 
would. We can say nothing of Him 
(using, as we must, our own lan- 
guage) which is any more true than 
its opposite. . . . The utmost, there- 
fore, that we can offer our affec- 
tions for their object is a very halt- 
ing, confused, paradoxical state- 
ment of abstractions, which can 
hardly solicit their adhesion. It is 
possible to offer to God, appre- 
hended in this wise, what we may 
perhaps call a speculative love, a 
love of rational appreciation: but, 
if there were no other reason, the 
parity which Our Lord establishes 
between the love of God and the 
love of one another makes it quite 
clear that this sort of love is not 
sufficient, is not even in question.” 
However, we are not left in a 
hopeless predicament. The solu- 
tion, as all Catholics will have sur- 
mised, is the Incarnation. “No man 
hath seen God at any time.” Yet 
“He that seeth Me” (says the In- 
carnate Word) “seeth the Father.” 
“We are not left,” Father Steuart 
writes, “with dry speculative grop- 
ings for our sole answer. We can 
interpret nothing of God, now, but 
through Christ. In Him God has, 
with His own hand, translated Him- 
self into our language as far as that 
language can receive Him.” 


“He that is a searcher of maj- 
esty,” says 4 Kempis, “will be over- 
whelmed with mystery.” But, “if 
thou canst not dwell with higher 
things take refuge in the heart of 
Jesus.” We are forever bewildered, 
and indeed baffled in the attempt to 
lay hold on God but He, realizing 
our incapacity to grasp Him as 
Pure Spirit, condescended to take 
flesh. He walked and talked with 
men, lived and worked and died his 
in terris nostris. His footprints may 
still be traced in that region of the 
earth that is forevermore “the 
Holy Land” because He dwelt there- 
in. “In the Christian mystery of 
the Incarnation,” says Father Steu- 
art, “man finds at last what he is 
looking for. There is the Master- 
Word which solves the puzzle of his 
life.” 

The “Master-Word,” says Father 
Steuart. And here too is the Master 
Idea of these two precious volumes. 
The Word interprets God to man, 
and, by the same token, interprets 
man to himself. For man—be it re- 
membered—is also a mystery. If 
there were per impossibile no God, 
man would be not only mystery but 
inscrutable and insoluble mystery. 
If God cannot be described in terms 
of man, man can be understood in 
terms of God. We need no proofs 
of the existence of God. His non- 
existence is unthinkable. But if we 
did need proofs, the best proof (for 
us) is in this that without God man 
has no meaning. “Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, and our hearts are 
restless until they find rest in 
Thee.” Not only restless but be- 
wildered. “God is why man is,” 
says Father Steuart, “and therefore 
the full explanation of himself waits 
upon the full union of himself with 
God.” 

“Considered by himself as a be- 
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ing who should be able, without in- 
volving any other being, to give a 
fully satisfying account of himself, 
man is a failure. There are puzzles 
enough in nature, and we are still 
far from being able to fit a sufficing 
explanation to all of even the com- 
monest objects that surround us, 
though science daily discloses more 
and more of the secrets of the world 
and throws an ever more penetrat- 
ing and revealing light upon them. 
But man, studied by the methods 
which prove so successful when ap- 
plied to the rest of creation, stub- 
bornly refuses to be explained. He 
comes under many categories, but 
under none of them completely: he 
partakes of many natures but tran- 
scends them all: and those who 
claim to have fixed him for good 
into his place tacitly confess by 
their restlessness about their re- 
sults, and by their ever-renewed and 
never-ending restatements of their 
conclusions that, in fact, they have 
done no such thing. ... When 
they have catalogued all his actu- 
ating motives, traced his impulses 
to their source, analysed his sensa- 
tions and fears and hopes and allo- 
cated them to their respective ori- 
gins, he yet, as an individual, es- 
capes them. The explorations which 
seemed so exhaustive in the labora- 
tory are proved inadequate when 
tested in the open air. ... As one of 
their kind, but a cynic, has said, no 
sooner has a system of philosophy 
reached the maturity of its develop- 
ment than ‘the feet of them that 
buried’ its predecessor—in its day 
no less complete and mature—‘are 
at the door.’ ” 

That I think to be a particularly 
profound and eloquent passage in a 
volume wherein every paragraph 
seems to clamor for quotation. And 
perhaps with that we might con- 
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But I cannot 
make an end without setting be- 
fore the reader one more pas- 
sage in which Father Steuart ex- 
plains that the very prime duty 
of man, namely to love God, is 


clude this review. 


made _ intelligible and _ possible 
through Christ. “There are in the 
Gospel record of Our Lord’s life 
many proofs that He was moved by 
love and preferences for persons 
and things and places just as we 
are, yet we need hardly question 
whether His love of God was any 
the less perfect and single because 
of that.” That is to say in loving 
persons and places and things He 
was loving God His Father. And 
there is the clue for us. We see in 
His action “divine approval of the 
natural affections,” and further- 
more we have the assurance that in 
loving creatures as He did we shall 
be loving God as He did, “an assur- 
ance, as it seems, that God, Who 
made our nature as it is, made it so 
that we should love Him as He is in 
it rather than as He is in Himself, 
that so, in spite of the immeasur- 
able distance between us, He might 
capture from us for Himself love of 
the same quality as the love we give 
to one another, the highest and most 
selfless thing that we have to give. 
Thus, in a very real sense, it is made 
possible for us really to give what 
He has not, to Him Who has every- 
thing. . . . He has so ordered it that 
we cannot love purely and unself- 
ishly even the least of His creatures 
but the love that we give to them we 
give to Him: for He it is Who is all 
that is lovable in them, the father- 
hood, the motherhood, the felt sym- 
pathy, and all that solicits the affec- 
tion of our heart and stimulates it 
to give away to the object of its 
predilection all that it has to give. 
. . . Thus it is that I do not take 
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from what is due to God by giving 
my love purely and unselfishly to 
creatures, any more than I take 
from my esteem of beauty by loving 
what is beautiful. . . . That God can 
and does, even in this life, raise the 
human heart to a direct love of 
Him which has no need to pass 
through creatures, requires no dem- 
onstration. But even in the case of 
those saints in whom this direct 
love seems to have been most con- 
spicuous we find more, not less, love 
given effectively to their fellow- 
men and indeed, to all nature.” 

Now it may well be that such an 
elucidation of the familiar phrase 
“love of God in His creatures” is to 
be found in many other contempo- 
rary volumes of popular religion, 
but I confess I have seldom if ever 
seen the idea expressed so clearly or 
so beautifully. And I rather think 
that so clear an expression of the 
quite orthodox but somehow un- 
usual doctrine that love of man is 
love of God will come as a revela- 
tion to certain souls. A well-read 
and devout Catholic gentleman once 
confessed that he was scandalized 
when he heard a preacher say that 
human love (when worthy of the 
name) was not essentially different 
from divine love, and that in con- 
sequence not only the love of a 
mother for her child but of husband 
for wife may be an act of love of 
God. I hope the gentleman will find 
and read Father Steuart. 

One might continue. But there 
are limits. We cannot very well 
reproduce in the pages of THE 
CATHOLIC Wortp the entire con- 
tents of The Inward Vision and 
Temples of Eternity. But may I 
speak of just one more quality that 
I found enjoyable in Father Steu- 
art? He is not only wise and 
learned; he can be and frequently 
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is epigrammatic. For example: “As 
the voice in the song, as the sun- 
light in the air, so is God in all that 
in Him lives and moves and has its 
being.” And this of the service of 
man to God: “I do not put my 
sword at the service of the king by 
throwing it down at His feet but by 
keeping it in my hand.” And this 
of sin in relation to God and Christ: 
“I can cast Him off: I can deny 
Him and crucify Him in myself, 
now, as the Jews, symbols of the 
fleshly man, did then: but I cannot 
be rid of Him, as neither could they. 
He may die in me as He died 
amongst them: but, if so, He will 
rise again to my destruction as He 
rose again to theirs. For my fall or 
for my resurrection to Him I am 
bound.” And finally a sentence in 
which it is to be hoped all may see 
what is to be understood by the 
phrase “Christ the King”: “A King 
such as they [the Jews] had imag- 
ined would be no king, and a Re- 
deemer such as they had expected 
no redeemer, because he would not 
have conquered the world but have 
surrendered to it.” The temptation 
to make a homily on that text is 
strong, but I must overcome it. 

I do hope that this enthusiastic if 
rather formless compte rendu will 
lead many readers (especially those 
who have been made weary with 
the usual platitudes that have been 
fed to us in books of devotion) 
to Father Steuart’s pages. For 
myself I shall have recourse to them 
again and again. My dear old pre- 
ceptor in the spiritual life, Father 
Elliott, used to say, “Read all the 
spiritual books, old and new. But 
you will find as the years pass that 
your favorites will be few. To 
them you will always return.” The 
Inward Vision and Temples of Eter- 
nity will be among my few. 
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American: Mourning Becomes Electra—The Animal King- 
dom—Counsellor-at-Law—The Left Bank—Another Language. 


Foreign: 


Too True to be Good—Cynara—The Devil Passes—The Barretts of Wim- 


pole Street. 


Comepy. American: The Warrior’s Husband—Reunion in Vienna— 
Blessed Event. Foreign: Springtime for Henry—The Good Fairy—There’s 


Always Juliet. 
MELODRAMA. 


American: Whistling in the Dark—Riddle Me This. 


Foreign: The Man Who Changed His Name. 
MusicaL. American: Of Thee I Sing—The Cat and the Fiddle—Face 


the Music. 


N older friend said to me in 
Paris this autumn a very sage 
thing. “When people are hard up,” 
said he, “never try to sell them any- 
thing but the best.” The theater 
has proved the practical wisdom of 
that advice. Instead of calling up 
his Club or McBrides and casually 
ordering six or eight seats for “some 
good show,” the potential theater- 
goer now consults carefully with 
his friends and then cautiously in- 
vests in a couple of tickets for the 
play that is personally recommend- 
ed as the very best of its kind. And 
the best have not suffered. Surviv- 
ing the tropical reaches of July and 
August, The Barretts drew enthu- 
siastic crowds to the Empire all 
winter and left New York, not be- 
cause New York’s enthusiasm had 
waned but because Miss Cornell 
felt she must fulfill her promises 
to visit Boston, Philadelphia and 
the West. The high price of seats 
for Mourning Becomes Electra in no 
way affected their sale. One couldn’t 


call it a gay form of entertainment 
but it had enough force and atmos- 
phere to sweep its audiences into a 
world of its imagining. That is the 
function of art. 

We have always been optimistic 
about the general good judgment of 
the public. This season has con- 
vinced us that the discrimination of 
New York is very keen. You may 
perhaps say that the winter’s suc- 
cesses leave much to be desired but 
in comparing them with the dis- 
cards, their merits are clear. There 
are only three failures which we 
really deplore: Bel Geddes’ Hamlet, 
If Booth Had Missed and Distant 
Drums. For the first we feel that 
critics must have a share of the 
blame. Their reviews had much 
more personal bias than construc- 
tive outlook. As a consequence we 
have had no Shakespeare at all. Mr. 
Bel Geddes’ experiment may have 
transgressed many conventions but 
it had the loveliest Ophelia ever 
seen, and lighting effects that were 























so superb that they overcame the 
cast. Mr. Massey’s Hamlet was not 
as great as Mr. Geddes’ shadows. 
We will always regret that Noel 
Coward did not accept the invita- 
tion to take the lead in the melo- 
dramatic pageant of Geddes’ 
dreams. He might have added the 
nervous, modern touch that would 
have vibrated as strongly as the 
backgrounds but which Massey had 
neither the magnetism nor force to 
dominate. Even though the Ghost 
for the first time in history abso- 
lutely melted into the shadows and 
reappeared again from nothing, it is 
Hamlet who is the spark point of 
the play and even a Master Electri- 
cian must give him place. Distant 
Drums was a beautiful attempt on 
tie part of Dan Totheroh and Paul- 
ine Lord—a failure that is neverthe- 
less a sure foundation for fame. 
But Mr. Totheroh was not entirely 
sure of his own idea. The end had 
been rewritten too many times, and 
the end of a great tragedy must 
have both feet planted on solid 
ground. Mourning Becomes Electra 
had no shiftiness about its last cur- 
tain. If Booth Had Missed lived a 
little longer than the other two, as 
it went on the road. Perhaps with 
more capital and perseverance, it 
might have survived on Broadway. 
It made most instructively clear the 
work of Reconstruction that was so 
essentially Lincoln’s. Perhaps the 
North is still sensitive about our 
sins against the South. We should 
be. 
Galsworthy, Milne, Rachel Croth- 
ers and Maxwell Anderson all had 
still born children by the Muse this 
year. The Good Companions, Lean 


Harvest, The Lady with the Lamp 
and The Fatal Alibi were London 
successes but were given “thumbs 
down” in New York. So were He 
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and The Sex Fable from Paris. We 
incline to agree with New York. 

In one respect New York audi- 
ences have become extraordinarily 
well educated. They have begun to 
recognize and demand symmetry in 
a play. Clever characterization 
used to be enough for popularity 
but that is no longer true. Miss 
Ruth Gordon dragged the banalities 
of The Church Mouse along for sev- 
eral months by sheer personality 
but There’s Always Juliet has both 
good acting and good writing to of- 
fer—and a clean story. Except for 
the dramatic excesses of Mr. Shaw 
in J'oo True to be Good, the other 
most popular plays have been ex- 
amples of skillful technique. Their 
plots spring from their characteriza- 
tion; their action is driven forward 
by the dialogue and the theme is 
made clear. From this standpoint 
we should list Mourning Becomes 
Electra, The Devil Passes, Another 
Language and The Animal King- 
dom. Too True to be Good is a 
poorer play but a piece of literature. 
So is The Moon and the Yellow 
River which, half way between suc- 
cess and failure, was decorated by 
the beautiful acting of Claude 
Rains. 

The greatest actor on the boards 
this year was undoubtedly Charles 
Laughton. To have seen him in 
Payment Deferred and as M. Poirot 
in The Fatal Alibi is something to 
store away among rich memories. 
With them must be kept Nazimova 
and Alice Brady as Christine and 
Lavinia Mannon of Electra. There 
was Walter Connolly as Dr. Sporum 
in The Good Fairy; while for charm 
and sympathy and skill we have to 
choose between the Marshalls in 
Juliet and the Lunts in Reunion in 
Vienna. For comedy, Messrs. Banks 
and Bruce in Springtime for Henry, 
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Ernest Truex in Whistling in the 
Dark; the incomparable Lillie and 
the immortal Throttlebottom, “Vice- 
President” Victor Moore in Of Thee 
I Sing. 

Last year we would have liked to 
see the Pulitzer Prize go to Once in 
a Lifetime. Of Thee I Sing is an 
even happier choice. It is full of 
ironic truths about our national 
politics but it slings no mud; and 
like Gilbert and Sullivan the wit is 
not wholly in the dialogue but in 
the musical score. 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE. — There’s 
always room in this world for one 
thing more—when it’s good. The 
deadness of Broadway discouraged 
the managers but not the cast of 
Another Language. They believed 
in their play and they opened on a 
percentage basis for their salaries. 
The public has seen to it that their 
optimism was both justified and 
profitable. Another Language to 
the surprise of everyone is a real 
play. There have been but one or 
two this season which offered such 
honest humor, such reality and yet 
such delicate psychology. Its values 
are common currency to most of the 
world: the domination of “in- 
laws” and the adjustments of mar- 
ried life. 

There are four sons in the Hal- 
lam family and all of them have 
wives and all the wives are brought 
to the Hallam home every Tuesday 
night. There is the plain daughter- 
in-law with the good heart and 
frank tongue; there is the stout 
daughter-in-law who will eat too 
many sweets; there is the sleepy 
one with the grown son—and there 
is Stella. Stella doesn’t want to lose 
either her ideals or her figure. Be- 
cause she has no baby, she goes to 
an Art School and because she loves 
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Victor, she doesn’t want too much 
Hallam. To vary the weekly te- 
dium, she and Victor invite the 
family to their apartment the next 
Tuesday night. Old Mrs. Hallam 
makes up her mind in advance to 
have a heart attack and enough 
happens to make it easy for her to 
retreat prostrated. It is only 
Stella’s honesty that saves herself 
and Vicky. Is she a Sentimental 
Susan to demand romance in every- 
day married life? “After the first 
flush dies,” says Victor, “something 
better comes.” What comes? What 
can come unless it is already there? 
So many of us forget that Romance 
is born not of the body but the 
mind. We confound Love with 
Desire and then go seeking Ro- 
mance in Renos. A tragedy avert- 
ed, teaches Stella and Victor where 
the true values lie. 

Mr. Percy Hammond denounces 
Victor as “an ill-bred, selfish and 
brutal bounder without a sincerely 
gracious atom in his ignoble make- 
up.” But the author, Mrs. Frank- 
en, says that Vicky is her favorite: 
“He personifies the struggle that 
goes on in almost all of us with the 
inclination to be liberal and fair- 
minded and generous, opposed by 
the facility with which we slip into 
smugness and complacency and ig- 
noble ease.” 

Perhaps Mr. Hammond could not 
stay for the last moments when 
Vicky “comes through” clean. One 
must have some consideration for 
the man who is brave enough to ac- 
knowledge his faults before his 
own family—and his wife. 

As Vicky, Glenn Anders does 
some of his most distinctive work. 
With apparently heavy strokes, he 
achieves the most sensitive shades. 
He is youth floundering into matu- 
rity; becoming self-conscious of his 
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old ideals and sliding with a certain 
shame-faced aggressiveness into 
the easier grooves of his middle- 
aged, middle-class family. Stella 
senses the dangers of the fog of 
Hallam bourgeoisie that is enclos- 
ing them. She keeps looking up for 
a star and we feel she will find it. 
Dorothy Stickney is finely cast for 
the part and the rest of the Hallam 
family are so perfect that it is diffi- 
cult to think of them as anything 
else. Mrs. Franken has not only 
created a rich background but she 
has known when to tone down its 
coloring to frame her central fig- 
ures. The Hallams have become 
part of New York.—At the Booth. 


MeErRRY-Go-Rounp has at last 
reached Broadway. Holding up the 
license of the Avon Theater seemed 
a crude way to limit its run but 
Tammany methods have all the 
crudity of tested strength. Their 
only honesty lies in the frankness 
of their sins. Merry-Go-Round is a 
grim indictment of municipal graft. 
Its story is one of the most harrow- 
ing that we have ever endured. 
That it is probably no exaggeration 
of possible events should make 
every citizen quiver with shame. It 
is a play that we should like every 
voter to see before the next elec- 
tion. The theater is out of reach 
of many pocket books to-day but 
Merry-Go-Round on the screen will 
reach a wider public and so far as 
we know, Hollywood is outside the 
domain of the Boss who rules on 
Union Square. 

The power, the resourcefulness 
and the brutal criminality of the 
party machine is the theme of the 
play. When Ed Martin, the bellhop, 
becomes involved as a witness in a 
gangster murder, one realizes the 
horror of the spider’s web. The 


little fly flutters but the web is too 
strong. At last, maimed and 
broken, he is nearly rescued but— 
The bitter, ghastly tragedy of the 
end is such supervillainy that it 
leaves one agasp. And yet it might 
happen—that’s the horror. All the 
city officials are there. The weak 
old District Attorney who shudders 
at the cold-blooded orders—but 
obeys them. The Police Commis- 
sioner who longs for a “clean” 
crime and to be allowed a chance to 
run down the real criminal. The 
Mayor who carouses at Night Clubs 
with the gang leaders. The Boss 
whose only ideal is to win the next 
election and corner more graft. 
The Gang Leader who has the 
“goods” on every one of them from 
the Boss down. What chance has 
a bellhop against that combination? 
What chance has anyone but a 
Christian martyr against the Third 
Degree? Though it happens off 
stage, the exhibition of the machin- 
ery of the Third Degree is more 
terrible than the torture scene in 
Tosca. The only difference seems 
to be that twentieth century cruelty 
seems less refined. 

If reform can be advanced by such 
an object lesson, Professor Baker’s 
pupils have done a good job. But 
we wonder if Mr. Baker endorsed 
the language? Its blasphemies har- 
row one’s heart as much as the 
story; nor is the first scene, with all 
the bellhops getting in and out of 
their uniforms, very choice. And 
is a bellhop’s vocabulary—even in 
love scenes —entirely limited to 
“Aw-Hell”? In the cast, Elisha 
Cook, Jr., is outstanding.—At the 
Avon. 


BLESSED EveNnT.— We _ confess 
that it was out of “high-hattedness” 
that we ignored Blessed Event. 
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We were wrong. It may be avoid- 
ed but it is not to be ignored. It 
is the saga of the “columnist”; the 
retort of the Tabloid; the easy-go- 
ing philosophy of the public who 
encourages both of them. Last year 
Five Star Final showed up in white 
heat one of the cruel tragedies in- 
duced by the Tabloid Press. To us, 
Blessed Event, though rated as one 
of the “Laugh Hits” of the season, 
is even more tragic for it shows a 
similar tragedy and turns it off with 
a joke. But it is important in that 
its specious and dangerous ethics 
must be typical of a large part of 
our city’s population — otherwise 
how would it be that Walter Win- 
chell and James Walker are heroes 
to New York? Nerve; a Smile; and 
Success—there are the three at- 
tributes that spell popularity with 
the crowd. 

Alvin Roberts, the Walter Win- 
chell of the play, jumps from twen- 
ty-five dollars to five hundred a 
week on the Daily Express by his 
predictions of “Blessed Events,” 
etc., in the families of the better 
known citizens. What if libel suits 
follow? The circulation jumps. 
Ten minutes on the radio means a 
check for a thousand. Carried 
away by his own fame and avidity 
for “dirt,” he turns yellow and be- 
trays the confidence of a chorus 
girl. That it all ends in a shooting 
and a murder does not interfere 
with the laughs. The murder rid 
New York of one big gangster so it 
is listed to the good. The heroine 
had extorted a promise from Alvin 
that he would give up his Column 
and take to a cleaner trade but 
when he shows her that through 
his Column he can now gain the 
acquittal of the girl he betrayed, 
she consents to his continuing his 
career and the curtain falls on a 
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general sigh of contentment and 
another laugh. Alvin Roberts “gets 
away” with it again. So does Win- 
chell. So does Walker. So did Ca- 
pone—very nearly. A snappy re- 
tort, a cool nerve, the “goods” on 
the other man. That’s what counts. 
Blessed Event has snappy lines, 
snappy action and all the dash of 
young Roger Pryor as Roberts. The 
shamelessness of the Tabloid is not 
slurred. But the respectable press 
tries to get Roberts by offering him 
double his wage. The society girl 
elopes with the Night Club pro- 
prietor and exits on “Oh, Hell.” 
For those who love New York, 
Blessed Event is no laugh hit. It 
is a mirror held up to a dangerous 
and a serious state of the municipal 
mind.—At the Longacre. 


N.B. As a sample of its lighter 
vein, there is the reporter on the 
Daily Express who has just been 
made Editor of the Pet Department 
and who runs an interview with a 
Flea on “How I Lost My Dog.” 


THE MAN WuHo CHANGED His 
NaME.—What would you do if you 
were the young and very charming 
second wife of a husband who has 
cause to suspect your discretion and 
then suddenly discover that he was 
the defendant years before in one 
of the most famous murder trials 
in Canada? Although the commu- 
nity at large were convinced that 
Sanderby caused the death of his 
wife and his wife’s lover, the evi- 
dence were purely circumstantial 
and not strong enough for convic- 
tion, as in each case he had warned 
his victims before witnesses against 
the very accident that caused their 
sudden deaths. His unruffled 
suavity and pleasant smile became 
the most notorious feature of the 
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trial and the day before his wife’s 
untimely end, she received from 
him a costly diamond bracelet. It 
didn’t make the present Mrs. Selby 
Clive any happier to remember just 
after she nearly fell into a pit in 
the garden walk that her husband 
had presented her with a bracelet 
that morning. Nor did it give the 
young man under suspicion a bet- 
ter appetite to recall, after all but 
being ditched in his car, that his 
host had warned him about the 
stearing gear. In fact their state of 
nerves is communicated and gener- 
ously shared by the audience. 

This posthumous play by the tire- 
less Edgar Wallace has a fresh and 
most effective idea. It is played 
for all it is worth by Fay Bainter, 
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Frank Conroy and Derek Fairman 
and if you want to be kept on the 
edge of your chair, it will allow you 
rare relaxation. The sinister suspi- 
cions that underlie Mr. Conroy’s 
guileless smile are full of chills. 
The foolish pair who fancy there 
may be thrills in playing Paola and 
Francesca, find themselves quite 
disillusioned. If the play had been 
as well written as it is acted, it 
would have been a pearl among 
melodramas. As it is, it flourishes 
one of the most fertile ideas of the 
season, and it is also highly amus- 
ing. If you don’t believe that, go to 
see it. The production is excellent; 
the acting of the best and it will 
give you fun, excitement and no 
swearing.—At the Broadhurst. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. December, 1931 


THE CaT AND THE FIpDpLE.—Mel- 
ody and amusement are combined 
in this operetta of student life in 
Brussels. There is no conventional 
chorus but a delightful pantomime 
with Odette Myrtil and her violin 
as Pierrot.—At the George M. Co- 
han. 


2. January, 1932 


REUNION IN VIENNA.—A satire of 
Freudian theories and the old Vien- 
nese aristocracy which sparkles 
with the brilliancy of the Lunts’ 
playing but is also unfortunately 
quite unblushing in its broadness. 
—At the Guild. 


CouUNSELLOR-AT-Law. — An inter- 
esting story by Elmer Rice in which 
the interest centers in the Jewish 
criminal lawyer excellently por- 


trayed by Paul Muni. To suit all 
tastes there is also his old Mother 
and his Christian wife and faithful 
Irish clerk. If there is a bit of ho- 
kum in it all, it remains effective 
drama.—At the Plymouth. 


3. February 


Or THEE I Sinc.—One of the 
happiest awards ever given by the 
Pulitzer Prize Committee, as here 
is a musical play where words and 
music are equally witty. An iron- 
ical version of current politics— 
campaigning, the Senate, the Vice- 
President, etc., which is the best 
cure for any depression and which 
proves that vulgarity is no essential 
attribute of humor. Not to be 
missed.—At the Music Boz. 


SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY.—An ir- 
resistibly funny bit of nonsense 
which in the capable hands of Les- 
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lie Banks and Nigel Bruce kept the 
audience in constant giggles. As 
Mr. Banks has now left for Holly- 
wood it remains to be seen how well 
it will fare in other hands. Our 
keenest regret is that it had to end 
by crashing through the Sixth Com- 
mandment.—At the Shubert. 


4. March 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. — Here 
Mr. Leslie Howard reigns supreme. 
He has never done a more finished 
piece of work and beguiles the audi- 
ences into forgetting his many seri- 
ous transgressions in the story 
where the moral issues become 
much confused as the wife has all 
the poorer qualities of a mistress 
and the mistress has the finer 
ideals. The happiest scenes in the 
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play are between Mr. Howard and 
his pugilistic butler—At the Em- 
pire. 

5. April 


FacE THE Music.—A satire of 
graft and financial depression with 
some catchy songs by Irving Berlin 
and a very funny scene in the Au- 
tomat where the Social Column 
sits—instead of at the Ritz. There 
is also an extraordinary burlesque 
of extravagant musical settings 
which is so gorgeous that everyone 
has taken it seriously. It is a great 
pity, however, that Mary Boland 
has such dirty jokes and that police 
graft is necessarily such an un- 
pleasant subject. On the whole it 
falls far short of Of Thee I Sing 
though far above the average Re- 
view.—At the New Amsterdam. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short arlicles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





HALOS 


T always has been and still is a 
common custom, among barbar- 
ous, as well as among civilized peo- 
ple, when representing a god or an 
eminent man by means of sculpture 
or painting, to accompany the por- 
trayal by a distinguishing mark, in 
order to point out the sanctity, rank 
or degree of honor belonging to the 
person depicted; among these 
marks there is none more universal 
than the ring encircling plaster 
images found among the Romans. 
It is conjectured by many stu- 
dents that this was originally the 
symbolic expression of the cloud 
supposed to encompass the body or 
head of a divine being, whenever a 
divinity became visible to man. 
Hence they have called it a nimbus: 
a Latin word of divers meanings, 
always relating to some form of 
cloud and in truth derived from 
the same root as nubes. In support 
of this hypothesis they quote, to- 
gether with other citations of equal 
value, the lines from the Tenth 
Book of the 4neid: “Juno spoke, 
and forthwith from the lofty sky 
descended swift, girt with a tem- 
pestuous cloud, driving a storm be- 


fore her through the air.” This 
would seem to be a mistake, a con- 
founding of two things, related, yet 
distinct, that is, the light above the 
head or halo, and the light about 
the body or nimbus; the latter is 
often represented in art by luminous 
clouds of various and varying col- 
ors, but the former never. In the 
art of the older nations of antiq- 
uity, the light about the head was 
invariably used as a pictorial ex- 
pression of the sun’s light, and al- 
ways confined, as all existing exam- 
ples show, to the head of Helios 
or the personification of some ema- 
nation of the same. Hence, in view 
of this, as the sign primarily is in- 
tended to represent (as will be 
shown) the light immediately en- 
circling the sun’s disk, it would 
seem as though halo were a more 
appropriate name than nimbus. 
It is not surprising that the halo, 
which in truth belongs to the God 
of the Sun, should ultimately have 
been given by the ancients to all the 
gods, goddesses and even to men, as 
the light of the sun was to them the 
source of life and of all energizing 
power. “He hath rejoiced as a giant 
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to run his course; his going out is 
from the end of heaven, and his cir- 
cuit even to the end thereof, and 
there is no one that can hide him- 
self from his heat.” A hymn be- 
lieved to have been written in 1365 
also voiced praises to the sun. 

In Mesopotamian art, possibly 
Egyptian in its origin, the sun held 
an important place, and there are 
some remains that point towards 
its use as a mark of distinction, but 
never as a head ornament, not even 
like the sun discs that crown the 
Egyptian deities, Amen-Ra, Isis, 
Hathor, and others, but it hovers 
above the head of the Chaldean and 
Assyrian gods and men under the 
form of a winged sun disc, or a half- 
length figure of a man within a 
winged circle, and sometimes under 
the form of a circle of rays placed 
behind the personage represented. 

In Iranian art an almost similar 
condition is found. The religion of 
Iran, as embodied in the Avesta, 
with its two opposing and irrecon- 
ciable principles: Ahura Mazda, the 
god of light, and Angra Mainyu, 
the god of darkness, did not per- 
mit of a very great amount of ma- 
terial expression. “Nevertheless,” 
as Perrot and Chipiez remark, 
“here, as in the rest of the world, 
the mind of man needed a tangible 
form that should stand for and re- 
flect the image of the deity.” Ac- 
cording to the Iranian belief, the 
whole circle of the heavens was the 
Creator, his body was the light, his 
garment was the firmament. 

Among the Greeks, the halo was 
employed, but not so constantly as 
among the Romans, who even used 
it to crown the heads of the repre- 
sentations of their emperors, as 
witness the bas-relief of Trajan, on 
the arch of Constantine, which is 
crowned with a halo, and, also, the 
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head of Antoninus Pius, on the 
coins of his reign. The imagina- 
tion of the Roman people was so 
imbued with the idea that the halo 
of the sun was a sign of power and 
god-like quality, that they found 
nothing strange in the following 
words of the historian Velleius Pa- 
terculus, and accepted the state- 
ment without question: “At the 
moment when Augustus entered 
Rome, the arc of the sun, symme- 
trically curved around his head, 
was seen to form a crown of the 
colors of the rainbow.” Even in 
their oaths the Romans alluded to 
the halo; an officer of the law, as 
we learn from a work of the fourth 
century, commanded: “Sacrifice, O 
Callistratus, to the gods—for I 
swear by Artemis, crowned with 
rays [halo],—unless thou obeyest 
me, I will cut thee into bits.” 

The secular use of the halo as a 
sign of apotheosis, or perhaps as a 
mere mark of honor, was pushed to 
an extreme by the Byzantines, who 
employed it long before the advent 
of Christianity and continued so to 
do down to the reign of Arcadius 
and Honorius, the two weak sons of 
Theodosius, and even longer, for 
we find it in the representations of 
Justinian and his wife Theodora, 
in the wall mosaics in churches in 
Ravenna. Among the new nations 
of the West, its secular use survived 
until the time of the rebuilding of 
the Abbey of S. Germain-des-Prés 
at Paris in the eleventh century, 
when the statues of the Morovin- 
gian kings, which once adorned the 
main entrance, were crowned with 
disc-like halos. 

The sun has been worshiped in 
India from the most remote days 
and represented symbolically by a 
disc. 

Among the North American In- 
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dians, the native Mexicans and the 
Mayas, the rank of the persons 
represented in their pictures is in- 
dicated by the head ornament worn 
by these personages, and often this 
ornament is nothing more or less 
than a halo, as for example, when 
the Ojibwa drew a picture of a 
medicine man, he crowned the head 
with radiating lines, similar to those 
he employed in his hieroglyph of 
the sun. 

Strange as it may seem, the full- 
est development, the most artistic 
treatment, and greatest application 
of the halo, under all its various 
forms, is to be found in Christian 
art. 

This connection between Pagan 
and Christian art, the mingling of 
the old with the new, is not to be 
wondered at, in view of the fact 
that the early Christians, outlaws 
in the eyes of the State, or as Suc- 
tonius says, a class of men “super- 
stitious and law-breaking,” were 
compelled for their own safety, to 
hide their religion from the govern- 
ing powers and the aggressive pa- 
ganism of the vulgar herd; more- 
over, in practicing this policy of 
concealment they were complying 
with the admonition of their 
Founder: “Give not that which is 
holy to dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest perhaps 
they trample them under their feet 
and turning upon you, they tear 
you.” 

In doing this they Christianized, 
when portraying their belief under 
visible representations, many signs, 
symbols, ornaments and even per- 
sonages belonging to pagan art: 
such as letters, monograms, and 
ciphers, circles, triangles and 
squares, vines, grapes, and palms, 
anchors, crowns, and solar-crosses, 
doves, phenixes, and _ pelicans, 
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Hermes and Orpheus. In other 
words they adopted from paganism 
whatever might aid them in their 
mission to mankind; seldom creat- 
ing independently for themselves, 
the outward signs of their Faith. 
They did not hesitate to use these 
things,—as long as there was no 
intrinsic evil in them,—to teach the 
world, or to recall to the remem- 
brance of the faithful the dogmas 
of the Faith. Therefore, when the 
pagans accused the Christians of 
celebrating the festival of the Sun, 
they replied: “We solemnize this 
day, not like the heathen, on ac- 
count of the sun, but on account of 
Him Who made the sun.” 

Among the symbols they borrow- 
ed from antiquity, and made their 
own was the halo; and this they 
did the more easily, as they believed 
they saw at times a refulgence of 
light encompassing the bodies and 
heads of their saints and martyrs. 
Allusions to this phenomenon are 
met with very often in the writings 
of the early Christians. 

The halo was employed in ac- 
cordance with determined and fixed 
rules; rules made by the Christians, 
controlling its form, application 
and significance. It did not, how- 
ever, come into general use until 
after the sixth century, although it 
was occasionally employed before 
that time, as may be seen from 
monuments dating from the fourth 
century and earlier. 

In Christian art the halo is a 
symbol of light (light, in turn, is a 
mark of sanctity—given and re- 
ceived) crowning the head of a 
representation of a holy personage, 
who may be either living or dead; 
the halos belonging to the Persons 
of the Holy Trinity are emanations, 
while those about the heads of the 
saints are a reflex of the light of 
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celestial glory. When Moses had 
been in the presence of the Lord, on 
Mount Sinai, for forty days his face 
shone with a great light, “and when 
Aaron and all the children of Israel 
saw Moses, behold the skin of his 
face shone and they were afraid to 
come nigh him.” 

In form a halo may be triangular, 
square, polygonal or circular. The 
triangular halo is confined in its 
application to the Godhead, because 
it is composed of three equal parts, 
which stand for the Trinity. 

The circle form is given to the 
halo of Christ and the saints, as a 
circle symbolically stands for heav- 
en, eternity and celestial life, and 
is obviously the most common, and 
is usually a disc or a ring, which 
varies in treatment; at first it was 
simply a circular transparent field 
of light, later the outer edge was 
decorated and the center filled with 
countless radiating lines, or divided 
into zones by concentric circles, 
often the circumference was en- 
riched with precious stones and 
enamels. 

The ring variety was a creation 
of the Italian Renaissance, the out- 
come of an endeavor on the part of 
the artists to etherealize the halo 
and make it express more clearly 
its spiritual significance. They 
were not, however, satisfied with 
eliminating the field and leaving a 
circular line of light, but often did 
away with both field and circle, 
surrounding instead the heads of 
their representations of the glorified 
with luminous rays, which grad- 
ually lose themselves in the back- 
ground. In Spain there are a num- 
ber of examples of circular halos 
where the field is segmented, the 
segments varying in color, and in 
some cases having the form of 
leaves. 
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Color, as well as form, plays an 
important part in the composition 
of the halo, and is used in such a 
way as to denote the rank of the 
person to whom it belongs, but sel- 
dom at the expense of the artistic 
effect. Symbolically, gold is the 
color of the halos of the Persons of 
the Godhead, the Blessed Mother, 
apostles, martyrs, virgins; silver, of 
the prophets and saints of the Old 
Law; green, of married saints, other 
than ecclesiastics and martyrs; red 
or yellow slightly tinted with white, 
of penitents. 

The halo used in connection with 
representations of God is triangu- 
lar, or more commonly circular, the 
same as that of an angel or saint, 
except that the field is charged with 
the three limbs of a Greek cross, 
and this often bears on its branch- 
es Greek or Latin letters, which, 
taken together, form a word or sen- 
tence. 

The traitorous apostle, Judas, in 
virtue of his office, is entitled to a 
circular halo, but it is black—the 
color of sin. 

Cherubim and seraphim, when 
symbolizing an attribute of the 
Deity, are enclosed in red ovoidal 
aureolas — because light (divine 
truth) is made manifest through 
fire (love) and the color of fire is 
red. 

When the head halo and the au- 
reola are employed together, their 
union is called a glory. 

From the foregoing facts it may 
be logically deduced that the halo 
of to-day is a survival from remote 
times, by the road of conflicting re- 
ligious systems, of a mark of honor 
of varying potentiality, but that it 
is inherently suggestive of glory, 
from its having been in its origin 
the highest symbolic expression of 
solar worship. 
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THE MINoR PEACE OF THE CHURCH 


THE central glory of the reign of 
the Antonines was that society had 
attained in it, though very imper- 
fectly, and for the most part by 
cumbrous effort of law, many of 
those ends to which Christianity 
went straight, with the sufficiency, 
the success, of a direct and appro- 
priate instinct. Pagan Rome, too, 
had its touching charity-sermons 
on occasions of great public dis- 
tress; its charity-children in long 
file, in memory of the elder em- 
press Faustina; its prototype, under 
patronage of Aesculapius, of the 
modern hospital for the sick on the 
island of Saint Bartholomew. But 
what pagan charity was doing tar- 
dily, and as if with the painful cal- 
culation of old age, the church was 
doing, almost without thinking 
about it, with all the liberal enter- 
prise of youth, because it was her 
very being thus to do. “You fail 
to realise your own good inten- 
tions,” she seems to say, to pagan 
virtue, pagan kindness. She iden- 
tified herself with those intentions 
and advanced them with an unpar- 
alleled freedom and largeness. The 
gentle Seneca would have reverent 
burial provided even for the dead 
body of acriminal. Yet when a cer- 
tain woman collected for interment 
the insulted remains of Nero, the 
pagan world surmised that she 
must be a Christian: only a Chris- 
tian would have been likely to con- 
ceive so chivalrous a devotion to- 
wards mere wretchedness. “We 
refuse to be witnesses even of a 


homicide commanded by the law,” 
boasts the dainty conscience of a 
Christian apologist, “we take no 
part in your cruel sports nor in the 
spectacles of the amphitheatre, and 
we hold that to witness a murder 
is the same thing as to commit one.” 
And there was another duty almost 
forgotten, the sense of which Rous- 
seau brought back to the degenerate 
society of a later age. In an impas- 
sioned discourse the sophist Favor- 
inus counsels mothers to suckle 
their own infants; and there are 
Roman epitaphs erected to moth- 
ers, which gratefully record this 
proof of natural affection as a thing 
then unusual. In this matter too, 
what a sanction, what a provoca- 
tive to natural duty, lay in that 
image discovered to Augustus by 
the Tiburtine Sibyl, amid the au- 
rora of a new age, the image of the 
Divine Mother and the Child, just 
then rising upon the world like the 
dawn! 

Christian belief, again, had pre- 
sented itself as a great inspirer of 
chastity. Chastity, in turn, realised 
in the whole scope of its conditions, 
fortified that rehabilitation of peace- 
ful labour, after the mind, the pat- 
tern, of the workman of Galilee, 
which was another of the natural 
instincts of the catholic church, as 
being indeed the long-desired initi- 
ator of a religion of cheerfulness, 
as a true lover of the industry—so 
to term it—the labour, the crea- 
tion, of God. 

And this severe yet genial asser- 
tion of the ideal of woman, of the 
family, of industry, of man’s work 
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in life, so close to the truth of na- 
ture, was also, in that charmed 
hour of the minor “Peace of the 
church,” realised as an influence 
tending to beauty, to the adorn- 
ment of life and the world. The 
sword in the world, the right eye 
plucked out, the right hand cut off, 
the spirit of reproach which those 
images express, and of which mon- 
asticism is the fulfilment, reflect 
one side only of the nature of the 
divine missionary of the New Tes- 
tament. Opposed to, yet blent 
with, this ascetic or militant char- 
acter, is the function of the Good 
Shepherd, serene, blithe and debo- 
nair, beyond the gentlest shepherd 
of Greek mythology; of a king un- 
der whom the beatific vision is real- 
ised of a reign of peace—peace of 
heart—among men. Such aspect 
of the divine character of Christ, 
rightly understood, is indeed the 
final consummation of that bold 
and brilliant hopefulness in man’s 
nature, which had sustained him so 
far through his immense labours, 
his immense sorrows, and of which 
pagan gaiety in the handling of life, 
is but a minor achievement. Some- 
times one, sometimes, the other, of 
those two contrasted aspects of its 
Founder, have, in different ages and 
under the urgency of different hu- 
man needs, been at work also in the 
Christian Church. Certainly, in 
that brief “Peace of the church” 
under the Antonines, the spirit of 
a pastoral security and happiness 
seems to have been largely ex- 
panded. There, in the early church 
of Rome, was to be seen, and on 
sufficiently reasonable grounds, 


that satisfaction and serenity on a 
dispassionate survey of the facts of 
life, which all hearts had desired, 
though for the most part in vain, 
contrasting itself for Marius, in 
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particular, very forcibly, with the 
imperial philosopher’s so heavy 
burden of unrelieved melancholy. 
It was Christianity in its humanity, 
or even its humanism, in its gener- 
ous hopes for man, its common 
sense and alacrity of cheerful serv- 
ice, its sympathy with all creatures, 
its appreciation of beauty and day- 
light. 


—From Water Pater, Marius the Epicurean. 
By permission of The Macmillan Co., pub- 
lishers. 
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To NAME Is TO CREATE 


MAx BEERBOHM complains some- 
where that Pater writes English as 
if it were a dead language, and this 
would be a true criticism of Mil- 
tonic verse. Apart from the Grae- 
cisms, Latinisms and periphrases, 
the artificial order of words, Milton 
carefully avoids the natural and 
familiar even in his names: Homer, 
for instance, he calls Maeonides; 
King Arthur, Uther’s son; Pharaoh, 
Busiris; Vulcan, Mulciber; Mace- 
donian becomes Emathian, Italian 
Ausonian. He names an unknown 
province or town, where another 
poet would name the continent. To 
enjoy him one needs an atlas at 
one elbow and a history at the 
other. But his immense learning is 
the foundation on which the fabric 
of his poetry is raised; he is not, 
like his imitator Gray, “tall by 
walking on tiptoe,” and it was in- 
evitable that a blind man should 
see the world through the spectacles 
of books. Behind each of his cap- 
ital names there lies some partic- 
ular story or reference, like the un- 
seen bodyguard of a king. The 
average reader is unconscious of 
this and contents himself with en- 
joying the noises and having vague 
emotions about the past or (as also 
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when he hears the superb catalogue 
of nations who witnessed the gift of 
tongues upon the apostles at Pente- 
cost), responds to the romance of 
the East, or, repeating the names of 
the planets and starry constella- 
tions, seems for a moment to dally 
with infinity. 

For in the utterance of a name is 
power, creative, possessive power: 
“Demogorgon” raises a_ spirit; 
“John” turns a human being into a 
puppet, a footman. As Miss Harri- 
son describes it in her Reminis- 
cences, “I had a child’s magical 
habit of mind; and if I could get 
the name exactly (viz., Lady Jane) 
I should somehow possess the per- 
son. To name is to create ‘And 
God said to the light, “Light” (He 
named it), and there was light’.”... 

Every man can for himself com- 
pare, say, La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci with Faustine, or Rose Ayl- 
mer with De la Mare’s Lady of the 
West Country, and decide what is 
the exact advantage or reverse of 
the name, analyse the very delicate 
gradations of intensity between the 
general and the particular. One 
does not wish that the ancient mar- 
iner or the leech-gatherer or the 
solitary reaper had been christened 
by their creators. Why? Because 
they are, in a _ sense, objective 
poems. Their appeal lies in a cer- 
tain remoteness. The solitary reap- 
er is a voice, the leech-gatherer a 
lonely spirit, and their poet a con- 
templator. But with Wordsworth 
we come upon new developments 
and uses of names. In his essay on 
epitaphs there is a remarkable 
revelation. “In an obscure corner 
of a country churchyard (he 
writes) I once espied, half over- 
grown with hemlock and nettles, a 
very small stone laid upon the 
ground being nothing more than the 
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name of the deceased with the date 
of birth and death, importing that 
it was an infant which had been 
born one day and died the follow- 
ing. I know not how far the reader 
may be in sympathy with me, but 
more awful thoughts of rights con- 
ferred, of hopes awakened, of re- 
membrances stealing and vanish- 
ing, were imported to my mind by 
that inscription there before my 
eyes, than by any other that it has 
been my lot to meet with upon a 
tombstone.” Epitaphs are a spur 
to the imagination but to few of us 
can an epitaph have brought such 
emotion as this. His point of view 
makes a striking contrast to names 
with which we have been dealing. 
Wordsworth it is true, adopted the 
religious mysticism of Vaughan; 
he is shaken by religious excite- 
ment, not like one who finds ro- 
mantic pleasure in tracing the in- 
scription on the tomb of a Turber- 
ville. None the less the passage 
above is a good commentary on the 
Lucy poems. 


“She lived alone and few could tell 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and oh 
The difference to me.” 


What is the value of the name here 
and what in 


“Sally is gone who was so kindly, 
Sally is gone from Hannacker 
Mill”; 


or 


“The night is freezing fast, 
To-morrow comes December; 
And winterfalls of old 
Are with me from the past; 

And chiefly I remember 
How Dick would hate the cold.” 
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There is no mystery, but instead 
intimacy. In Belloc’s lines, it is 
true, there is a secret appeal to the 
past: for Sally is a last century 
name and mills are indispensable 
to Victorian engravings. The theme 
is the familiar one — “Beauty 
passes.” But Sally and Hannacker 
Mill are, in effect, more realistic 
than symbolical. The local name, 
be it Ludlow or Kentucky or Grant- 
chester or Innisfree, carries convic- 
tion: we respond to a personal ap- 
peal and transfer the sentiment 
which every one nourishes for cer- 
tain places.... As regards capital 
names the saying of Longinus is 
true, that a homely expression is 
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sometimes much more telling than 
elegant language. Clunbury, Yar- 
row and Kirconnel Lea may be 
more telling than Arcady, Oxus or 
Bellerus old: the John Anderson, 
Mary Morison, fair Lesley of Burns 
than the Corina, Electra, Perenna 
of Herrick. For poets invite us to 
see the world, now through one, 
now through the other end of the 
telescope: painfully close at hand 
or infinitely remote and beautiful. 
In the first case they have the prose 
writer to compete with, in the sec- 
ond they rule alone. 


—From Georce H. W. Rytanps, Words and 
Poetry. By permission of Brewer, Warren 
and Putnam, publishers. 


























CATHOLICS AND THE PRESS 


Few complaints are more fre- 
quently heard in these days than 
that of the “neglect of the Press” 
by Catholics. We are told that the 
most powerful influence in our 
midst for the formation of opinion 
is neglected by the Catholic body, 
while others make full use of it to 
their advantage and to our detri- 
ment. ... 

It is stated that whereas the An- 
glicans and the Dissenters and the 
Salvation Army are always ready to 
co-operate with the journalist and 
to help him, there is no such readi- 
ness on the part of Catholics. For 
example, matter often comes into a 
newspaper office dealing with some 
aspects of Catholic affairs, our mar- 
riage laws or the question of our 
attitude to non-Catholic bodies. It 
has to be dealt with hastily, and 
the suggestion is made that the 
journalist who happens to be on 
duty should be able to telephone to 
Archbishop’s House or some other 
authoritative quarter and “get a 
line” on it. In this way, it is sug- 
gested, a great deal of erroneous 
matter would be prevented from 
appearing. But would it? The 
fact of the matter is that truth re- 
fuses to adapt itself to the special 
and highly artificial conditions of 
daily journalism. Consider the 
situation in a newspaper office 
when a foreign telegram comes in 
which involves an intricate point of 
Canon Law. A _ busy journalist, 
who has already been wrestling 
with a murder case and a theatrical 
scandal, rings up an authority on 
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Canon Law and asks him to eluci- 
date it. The priest replies quite 
accurately that the position is in- 
tricate and cannot be briefly stated 
without grave misrepresentation. 
The reporter generously allows him 
ten lines, which are subsequently 
reduced by the sub-editor to five. 
Now it may do little harm when a 
daily paper publishes nonsense 
about Canon Law on its own re- 
sponsibility. Most people have 
found that on technical subjects of 
which they know anything the 
newspapers are usually wrong, and 
they draw their own conclusions 
about other technical subjects. But 
suppose these foolish paragraphs 
are preceded by the statement: 
“Our representative was informed 
at Archbishop’s House”! Doctors 
know that in a message telephoned 
to a newspaper the thymus gland 
is likely to be metamorphosed into 
the thyroid, and few sub-editors 
will trouble about the nuance be- 
tween “parathyroid” and “paraty- 
phoid”! It would not be otherwise 
with theology. 

Daily journalism consists largely 
in the rapid and condensed treat- 
ment by untrained minds of matter 
which even the most highly-trained 
minds cannot properly treat in this 
way. I am convinced therefore, 
that it would be a serious error of 
policy to establish any such liaison 
between the ecclesiastical author- 
ities and the secular Press as would 
appear to give the weight of author- 
ity to journalistic errors. ... 

What I have seen of journalism 
leads me to disbelieve in any gen- 
eral anti-Catholic bias in the public 
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Press, though, of course, there are 
individual instances. Those Cath- 
olics who see the hidden hand of 
anti-papal prejudice behind every- 
thing that appears in or is excluded 
from the newspapers have always 
appeared to me to have a tendency 
to “delusions of persecution.” For 
the most part, newspapers do not 
wish to direct public opinion; they 
desire to exploit it. They will treat 
us, as they will treat Spiritualists 
or Mormons, solely by the test of 
whether we provide “good copy.” 
That is perfectly correct journal- 
ism, and no journalist, Catholic or 
otherwise, has a right to apply any 
other. It does not follow, however, 
that it is good for the Church or as- 


sists in the conversion of England. 


—Rearnatp J. Dinate, in The Month (Lon- 
don), May, 1932. 


_— 
a 





ARCHITECTURE AND INDUSTRIALISM 


Goop building, that is to say 
architecture, in an industrial age, 
is plain building. Plainness is a 
necessity. And plain means plain; 
it does not mean “comparatively 
plain” or “more or less plain.” It 
means completely devoid of all 
carvings and mouldings. It means 
completely devoid of all those 
things which in any way spring 
from the exuberance or inventive- 
ness of the man on the job. The 
man on the job is devoid of exuber- 
ance and inventiveness; it is no use 
designing his exuberance for him in 
the office. 

But Plainness means more than 
merely devoid of all those things 
which spring from the exuberance 
of the man on the job; it means de- 
void of all those things which do 
not spring from the nature of the 
building as such—devoid of those 
things which do not spring from 
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the nature of the building as a con- 
structed thing or from the neces- 
sities of its nature as a thing to be 
used for such and such a special 
purpose. 

Architects have during the last 
four hundred years regarded a 
building entirely from the outside 
—hoth metaphorically and actually 
and having designed the outside, 
they have then, more or less reluc- 
tantly or patronizingly and as a sort 
of concession to their clients, gone 
inside and contrived a few elegant 
interiors. They have continued to 
do this long after all semblance of 
constructional necessity has de- 
parted from Gothic or Classic man- 
nerisms. 

But this is to view things entirely 
inside out. The primary necessity 
and origin of human building is the 
provision of habitations, of cover- 
ings, of roofs, of shelters—what- 
ever word you like to use. Archi- 
tecture is not to be thought of as a 
thing with a hollow space inside it, 
but as a covered space—a hollow 
space with a covering, and a cover- 
ing naturally has an outside. The 
Greek Temple and the medieval 
cathedral both alike were designed 
from the inside outwards. The out- 
side is the consequence of the in- 
side, and owes its whole character 
and quality to the character and 
quality of the inside. A contrary 
view turns architecture into play- 
acting, the making of stage scenery, 
and stage-scenery is the only name 
really applicable to most architec- 
ture since the Renaissance until 
quite recent times. From St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to the new Regent Street 
Quadrant we have had nothing but 
stage effects obtained by viewing 
the job of building entirely from 
the outside. 

The only architecture which is 
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properly viewed thus is that of 
which some Indian temples and 
most cemetery mausoleums are ex- 
amples. But these things are not 
really architecture so much as 
sculpture—they are not pies, they 
are a sort of blanc-manges—they 
are not covered spaces, they are 
built-up shapes—they have no in- 
sides. 

The root idea of building, and 
therefore of architecture, is the 
covering of a space, and the root of 
this idea is a physical need. These 
ideas have been submerged for four 
hundred years; they are now emerg- 
ing again and forming a new archi- 
tecture. And in this matter of 
mou!dings and ornamentation these 
root ideas have their inevitable 
consequence. Cornices and pillars, 
pilasters, and pediments, have ob- 
viously no place at all to-day be- 
cause they spring from no necessity 
either of construction or suitability. 
And mouldings—what are they 
after all, but a way of playing about 
with the edges of things? And 
playing about is just the one thing 
which is ruled out, because you 
cannot play about by proxy. 
Mouldings, however simple and 
however many miles there are of 
them, demand that the mason shall 
be, in however limited a degree, a 
responsible workman, an_ artist. 
The medieval workman, the Greek 
workman, whether they were chat- 
tel slaves or serfs, were artists, 
however little they knew it, because 
they were responsible workmen. 
They were responsible workmen 
because in the absence of ma- 
chinery and our highly organised 
methods of division and subdivi- 
sion of labour; in the absence of 
paper on which to draw out full- 
size details of every stone they cut, 
they had to be. 
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But the thing that remains when 
all carving and ornament is omitted 
is, it comes to be seen, the thing 
with which the architect as archi- 
tect is chiefly concerned—the plan 
and proportions of the building— 
the thing which makes the building 
what it is. What sort of building is 
a bank? What sort is a church? 
What sort is an astronomer’s tele- 
scope-house? Such different build- 
ings are not distinguished by their 
carvings and ornaments. They are 
distinguished by the differences of 
their functions. Plainness, there- 
fore, is not a hardship to the archi- 
tect, even if other people find it de- 
pressing. The necessity of plain- 
ness is actually a release from the 
tyranny of things which of their na- 
ture are to-day both irrelevant and 
ridiculous. 

Architectural sculpture, there- 
fore, has no place in modern build- 
ing. Sculpture, it is now abundant- 
ly clear, is not a thing you can ex- 
actly measure, and, therefore, it is 
not possible to make full-size de- 
tails of it. If you do not make full- 
size details the trade-carver cannot 
proceed, and if you do not employ 
the trade-carver you must employ 
the studio artist, and that is ridicu- 
lous, because his work is of a dif- 
ferent order of things from your 
machine-made building. The two 
goodnesses do not go together. It 
is like putting arts and crafts 
wrought-iron work on the Forth 
Bridge. It is like employing an il- 
luminator to decorate your motor- 
car. It is like putting vases of 
flowers on gasometers. 

The only possible occasion for 
the sculpture on good industrial 
architecture is the provision of 
heraldic signs; to distinguish the 
Church of St. James from that of 
St. Jude a statue on a corbel would 
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be useful. To distinguish the 
building of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company a statue of Prudence 
might be appropriate. To manifest 
the spirit which inspires our 
mechanistic industrialism the 
sculptures of Epstein on the Offices 
of the Underground Railways at St. 
James’s Park are admirable. The 
inhuman monster, the Moloch 
which is devouring our millions, 
body and soul, is there displayed. 
Whether the architects knew it or 
not, whether the sculptor knew it 
or not, there is a machine-made 
building, a building dedicated to 
machines and a building made by 
machines. And whether they know 
it or not, there are sculptures which 
are the appropriate symbol of such 
things. And this is not to say that 
they are not beautiful. They are 
beautiful as death and night. The 
building displays the frozen death 
of the north. The sculptures dis- 
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play the putrescent death of tropi- 
cal swamps. They are admirable 
heraldry, and heraldry offers the 
chief occasion for modern architec- 
tural sculpture. There are many 
such occasions. But for architec- 
tural sculpture, properly so-called, 
i.e. sculpture which is, as it were, 
the flowering of the actual walls of 
the building, there is now no occa- 
sion and no reasonable possibility. 
The enthusiasm of architects in the 
immediate future will find its 
proper field, therefore, in the devel- 
opment of plain building, and plain 
building, as has been shown by 
many recent experiments in that 
direction, gives scope not only for 
the greatest possible grandeur, but 
also for the erection of the only 
proper monument to the grand 
but inhuman genius of Industrial- 
ism. 


—Enric Gu, in Blackfriars (Oxford), April, 
1932. 




















[" is a remarkable fact—and 
doubtless to many an embarrass- 
ing fact—that the Catholic Church 
seems always at odds with what- 
ever happens to be the mood or the 
thought of the world. Politicians 
look upon us as a nuisance and a 
menace. Educators consider us 
hopelessly outdated and benighted. 
It is generally taken for granted 
that Science has demolished us. 
How we remain alive after being de- 
molished may be something of a 
biological riddle, but the Catholic 
Church is an anomaly in more ways 
than one, so why pay special atten- 
tion to the fact that she is biolog- 
ically inexplicable? 

Politicians may feel disposed to 
allow that the Church has some use- 
fulness in the moral world. There 
have been rulers, like Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and political leaders 
like Mark Hanna who patronized 
the Church as a “bulwark” against 
sedition or revolution, and who pre- 

sumably valued her 


These as a moral force, but 
Contrary in spite of that use- 
Catholics fulness, we are more 


generally reputed to 
be an obstacle to the peace and 
harmony of the state. We are 
suspected of being an imperium in 
imperio, or even contra imperium. 
In America we are called non-Amer- 
ican (and to the ultra-patriotic 
there is no more terrible sacrilege) ; 
in England we are held to be (if we 
may trust such a spokesman as 
Dean Inge) non-British; in Mexico 
we are “cabined cribbed confined” 
with tyrannical legislation, and at 
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intervals shot down or exiled. In 
France we are and have been, espe- 
cially since the days of Waldeck- 
Rousseau, l’ennemi. In Germany 
we are, together with the Jews, the 
object of the suspicions and fears of 
the Protestant majority. In Spain, 
presumably one hundred per cent 
Catholic, we were the first to feel 
the shock of the revolution. It was 
the same in Portugal and dozens of 
times in Italy. Monarchies nag us 
and submit us to petty persecution 
even though they have bound them- 
selves constitutionally to protect us: 
when the monarchies go republican, 
the altar is attacked with the throne 
(though to tell the truth, altar and 
throne were never very good 
friends) and when in the course of 
time either monarchies or republics 
go communistic, the first heads to 
be chopped off, after that of the 
king or the czar, are Catholic heads. 


ND so it goes; we exist every- 

where but we fit in nowhere. 
We are a people apart. If we are not 
“agin’ the government,” the govern- 
ment is agin’ us. It has been ever 
thus. Even in the “ages of faith” 
the popes and the emperors were 
forever at odds. The Hohenstaufens 
of the thirteenth century though 
Catholic were quite as hostile as the 
Lutheran Hohenzollerns of the 


nineteenth century. It may perhaps 
be said without exaggeration that 
the Church had as hard and con- 
stant a fight in the medieval world 
as in the modern. At any rate she 
had troubles enough and to spare. 
She has never had more than a mo- 
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ment of peace. She has learned by 
centuries upon centuries of expe- 
rience the meaning of the phrase 
Ecclesia militans. 

Now the Church herself does not 
worry over the fact that the world 
is for her a battlefield and no play- 
ground. But some Catholics, being 
timid or half-hearted ask, “Why 
must it be always so? Why can 
we not fuse more 
perfectly with those 
who are not of our 
faith? Why must 
we conduct ourselves in such a way 
that all the powers of the world an- 
tagonize us? Why not accommodate 
ourselves to the spirit of the age and 
of the land in which we live? Why 
not conform to the customs that 
prevail in contemporary civiliza- 
tion? Why be always out of step 
with the regiment, and out of tune 
with the band? Why give counte- 
nance to the charge that we are 
alien in spirit as well as in origin? 
Why must we Catholics always go 
against the grain, why always swim 
upstream? Why be like pilgrims 
and strangers over the whole earth? 
Why not settle down comfortably 
and make ourselves at home? 


“Live and 
Let Live” 


HOPE to answer these questions 
—more or less satisfactorily— 

but before I make the attempt, let 
us see in just a trifle more detail, 
wherein we are opposed to—and op- 
posed by—the world. 

I have said something of the an- 
tagonism of the political world to 
the Church. But the opposition is 
just as deep and just as bitter, 
though perhaps less openly mani- 
fest, in the educational world. Scat- 
tered all over our country are huge 
universities, with magnificent archi- 
tectural and pedagogical equip- 
ment, endowed with unbelievably 
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vast sums of money, enjoying the 
power and prestige that come with 
great wealth. Every one of them is 
staffed predominantly with non- 
Catholic professors and instructors. 
There is not one Catholic president 
of a non-Catholic university, private 
or state, and so few Catholics on 
the boards of trustees that they may 
be ignored. In the class-rooms 
statements hostile to the Catholic 
Church and the Christian religion 
are constantly made and seldom 
challenged. I know of one huge 
caravansary of learning wherein the 
name of God is greeted with a guf- 
faw, in certain courses by certain 
classes; wherein Catholic students 
are made the butt of sarcasm by 
professors who are not only Smart 
Alecks but poor sports, since they 
nag pupils who dare not talk back. 

In fact the whole ethos of these 
rich universities is anti-Catholic. 
Knowing that and realizing our des- 
perate efforts to maintain a system 
of education in which God will not 
be laughed at and the supernatural 
not considered a superstition, the 
Catholic observer is tempted to ex- 
claim: “What can we do as rivals 
of that enormous and well-oiled 
machine?” 


R take the public schools in the 
United States. If we do but 
utter one syllable of criticism of a 
system in which religion is made to 
take a back seat, or even kept out 
of doors altogether, we are instantly 
denounced as un-American, unpa- 
triotic, and hostile to the Constitu- 
tion of this fair land 
of light and learn- 
ing. If we were to 
be so bold as to ask 
that our share of the school tax 
should be allotted to our schools, 
so great would be the hubbub 
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raised against us that we would be 
sorry we spoke and would have to 
retreat behind our defenses, with the 
noise of the big guns of the “patri- 
ots” booming behind us. The in- 
justice of demanding that Catholics 
help to support an educational sys- 
tem of which in conscience they 
cannot approve, though quite ob- 
vious to a disinterested and reason- 
able observer, is ignored by the ma- 
jority of our fellow citizens. We 
don’t dare demand all our rights be- 
cause in the outcome we should be 
deprived of the few rights we now 
enjoy. 

In fine the wealth and prestige 
and influence of the educational 
world is against us. Our colleges are 
despised, our parochial school sys- 
tem is derided, the sacrifices, finan- 
cial and social, that we make in the 
interests of the only kind of educa- 
tion of which we feel we can ap- 
prove are looked upon not as a sign 
of conscience and high principle, 
but as evidence that we are aliens 
to the country in which we live, in- 
grates unmindful of the privileges 
conferred upon us, and probably 
traitors against the government that 
shelters us. These may seem strong 
statements. If any Catholic feels 
that I have drawn the picture in too 
vivid colors, I suggest that he get 
himself invited to speak on a na- 
tionwide “hookup” of the radio and 
use the period to point out the most 
obvious defects in the American 
public school system. If his mes- 
sage—not being stopped at the 
source—reaches the radio audience, 
he will hear from them! And what 
he hears will be plenty. Crede Ro- 
berto experto. 


ND now a word about the world 
of domestic morality. These 
things are self-evident: first, the 
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only salvation of any civilization is 
the family; second, divorce ruins 
the family; and third, birth control 
prevents the very existence of the 
family. No statesman, no historian, 
no moralist will deny these three 
facts. The first two are as obvious 
as the third. But is 


there any ethical O Ye of 
system, or any great Little 
moral force — out- Courage! 
side the Catholic 

—that openly, systematically, 


wholeheartedly fights for the fam- 
ily and against divorce and race 
suicide? 

Here again the more timorous 
type of Catholic asks to know why 
we openly cross swords with public 
opinion. Why do we not simply 
try to enforce the Catholic moral 
theory in our own homes, our 
churches, our confessionals, and let 
the outside world follow its own 
customs even to its own destruc- 
tion? Why should we worry about 
the welfare of a world that will 
have none of our advice? Why 
should we strain every effort to save 
a civilization that repudiates us? If 
the advocates and practitioners of 
birth control are determined to an- 
nihilate themselves, what concern is 
it of ours? When their race dies 
out—as of course it will—the field 
will remain to us. So, why not say 
to them “Go to it! and we Catholics 
will possess the land. Go to it, ye 
Anglo-Saxons, and the Irish, the 
Poles, the Italians, the French Ca- 
nadians, the Germans will in the 
natural course fall heirs to the land 
you refuse to repopulate?” Why 
does not the Catholic Church “sit 
tight,” and merely wait? Why do 
we blare with a thousand brass 
trumpets from every high hill that 
divorce is anti-Christian, remar- 
riage after divorce adultery and 
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onanism a foul and unnatural vice? 
Cannot our ecclesiastical leaders be 
made to understand that by open 
warfare against the customs of the 
day we make ourselves unpopular? 
Couldn’t we agree to disagree and 
let the matter rest there? 


US, I presume, the questions 

frame themselves in the mind 
of some of our people: thus perhaps 
the petulant queries fall from their 
lips. 

Others, not our own, fling their 
queries from a different angle. Is 
there, they demand to know, some 
unnatural perversity about the 
Catholic Church that prevents it 
from coalescing with others? Why 
does it follow the policy “Whole 
hog or none”? Does it imagine itself 
the only authentic religious and 
moral institution on the face of the 
globe? Does the dogma of infalli- 
bility mean that Catholics alone 
have the truth and that all the rest 
of the world is in error? Why not 
live and let live? Why not arrange 
a modus vivendi? We will go half 
way to meet the Catholics if the 
Catholics will come half way to 
meet us. They will not? Then the 
suspicions of the world are justi- 
fied: Catholics are essentially and 
necessarily bigots. 


ND now for what seems to me 

the only solution be it satis- 
factory or not. It involves a super- 
natural idea—indeed a _ mystical 
idea—and in consequence may 
make little or no appeal to most of 
our critics, and perhaps will seem 
intangible even to some of our 
friends. The mystical idea is that 


the Church is the Body of Christ. 
What happens to the Church is only 
a continuation of what happened to 
Him. 


“The disciple is not above 
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the Master.” “If they do these 
things in the green wood, what will 
they do in the dry?” “If they have 
called the goodman of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more those 
of his household?” 
The Church accepts A Mystical 
as her own the bold Truth the 
words of St. Paul, Keynote 
“I fill up in my 
body those things that are wanting 
to the passion of Christ.” Even 
more, she makes no distinction be- 
tween herself and the Body of 
Christ. She is the Body of Christ. 
The answer, then, to the question, 
Why must the Church always be 
different, always apparently per- 
verse, never popular, never at 
peace, a thorn in the side of the 
world, and a worriment even to her 
friends, is that Jesus Christ was all 
that. He is the chief “Nonconform- 
ist” of all history. He would not fit 
into a mold. He refused to be 
standardized. He was contrary- 
minded. He declared—may we say 
He boasted—“the Prince of this 
world in Me bath not anything,” 
and perhaps the most startling of 
all His statements about the world 
is that He considered it so perverse 
as to be beyond the possibility of 
saving. “For the world,” He says, 
“I do not pray.” The world is to 
Him like the devil, hopelessly and 
finally lost. Of course (need it be 
explained?) this “world” which is 
once and forever damned is the 
spirit of the world, not the indi- 
vidual persons who live in it. 
Consequently Jesus made no ef- 
fort to live in peace and harmony 
with the world. He knew that for 
a person who follows principle and 
conscience it cannot be done. St. 
Paul also has the idea, “If I did 
please men I should not be the serv- 
ant of God.” And St. James, “The 




















friendship of this world is enmity 
to God.” To a conscience that is 
courageous and consistent, compro- 


mise is unthinkable. Elias the 

prophet had asked 
Oil and the people of God 
Water with evident scorn, 


“How long do you 
halt between two ways? If Baal be 
God, serve Baal, but if the Lord be 
God serve the Lord,” and Our Sav- 
ior repeats the thought, not so dra- 
matically but with positive finality, 
“No man can serve two masters. 
You cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.” 

Therefore, what diplomats and 
statesmen call a modus vivendi is 
abhorrent to Christ. Going half way 
to meet the enemy is equivalent to 
treachery, unless to meet him is to 
fight him. Christ had no expecta- 
tion and made no plans for peace 
and harmony between His Church 
and the world. Ecclesiastical poli- 
ticians who have thought to smooth 
the path of the Church by alliances 
with the world, have learned to 
their cost that the Master makes no 
mistake. The two powers cannot 
coalesce. Your Richelieus and Maz- 
arins are perhaps useful to the state 
but they would ruin the Church. 
The spirit of Christ and the spirit 
of the world are natural enemies. 
If the pope accepts a concordat with 
this or that nation, France, Italy, 
Austria, it is understood that he 
does not surrender his divine right 
to rebuke king, emperor, dictator. 
Pius XI. has publicly castigated 
Fascism half a dozen times. If the 


premier of one nation were to pro- 
test the conduct of another and 
broadcast his grievance to all the 
races under heaven, there would be 
a break in diplomatic relations and 
perhaps war. But the pope’s tongue 
is not tied. Verbum Dei non est al- 
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ligatum. If, as men say, His Holi- 
ness is a great diplomat, he is a 
diplomat with a difference. 


HAVE admitted that such an an- 

swer as this to the question 
“Why can we Catholics never have 
peace with the world?” must seem 
“mystical” and hence unreal to 
those who are saturated from the 
skin to the bone with worldly wis- 
dom. They will think it a far- 
fetched solution dug out of a docu- 
ment and a Life of 1,900 years ago. 


As for the identification of the 
Church with the 

Body of Christ, they “The Carnal 
may see it as a po- Man Savor- 
etic fancy or a rhe-_ eth not the 
torical device useful Things that 
in pious oratory, but Are of God” 


as having no place 

in the present-day relationships of 
one organization with another. “All 
that mysticism,” they say, “may be 
very well in the mystical world but 
here on this earth, in this matter- 
of-fact civilization, we must be 
realists. Let us not cloud the ques- 
tion with mysticism. Let us come 
down to brass tacks: if the Church 
and the world are to get along to- 
gether, both the Church and the 
world must make some concessions. 
All government necessitates com- 
promise; indeed as Talleyrand and 
Metternich have told us, ‘all govern- 
ment is compromise.’” To which 
the Church replies, “If I thought 
you meant by ‘compromise’ the 
mutual surrender of certain non- 
essential customs or traditions or 
privileges, I might consent to 
‘compromise.’ But I know that 
you mean something very different; 
you mean that I should often hold 
my peace and shut my eyes in some 
moral emergency that calls for the 
preaching of the principles of the 
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Gospel. And that I cannot do: 
‘Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.’ ” 


ND now enough of the “pious 
rhetoric’”—if it be such. Let 

us get down to the “brass tacks” so 
much insisted upon by the realists. 
The most obvious fact in the world 
at the moment is the economic de- 


pression. Financiers, statesmen, 

presidents, premiers, 
“Brass kings (the few that 
Tacks” and are left), conserva- 
Mysticism tives generally, are 


anxious that no one, 
especially no personage having great 
prestige should “rock the boat.” 
From the commencement of the 
panic until now they have been 
“pussyfooting,” smiling the fixed 
smile that won’t come off, carrying 
on a propaganda of optimism, issu- 
ing statements known to be untrue 
but (they hope) “psychologically” 
useful. They used to tell us back in 
the dark days of 1918, that “mo- 
rale” would win the war. Now they 
preach that “morale” will break the 
back of the panic. Soevery one must 
play Pollyanna, or Coué (by the 
way, where is that little professional 
optimist? Like Calvin Coolidge he 
seems to have run to cover when he 
saw the storm coming); every one 
is to reply to the despondent ques- 
tion, “How’s business, if any?” with 
the jovial bon mot, “Fine! last year 
at this time I owed $40,000, to-day 
I owe $80,000. Business has dou- 
bled!” Yes, the world is to be saved 
by “psychology.” If the word hadn’t 
gone completely out of vogue we 
should say “camouflage.” One thing 
is certain, no one—and in partic- 
ular no one having authority and in- 
fluence—should admit that there is 
any essential fault in the economic 
and industrial system as it exists. 
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But with most incredible reck- 
lessness, the Pope of Rome issues 
an Encyclical on the economic 
situation, in which he probes to the 
very heart of the trouble, and in- 
stead of comiaunicating his diag- 
nosis secretly to the 


rulers of the world Must the 
(save the mark Pope Walk 
“rulers”!), he sends Softly? 


his letter to every 

diocese and has it read and ex- 
pounded in every parish pulpit. And, 
to the horror of all standpat con- 
servatives, the Pope permits him- 
self to say that there is something 
organically wrong with capitalism, 
and that it must be corrected not 
with “psychology” but with surgery, 
not by reiterating in a soft sweet 
murmuring voice, “You’re all right. 
You'll be up and around again. It’s 
only a question of time. Just have 
a little patience,” but by saying, 
“Sorry but you'll have to have that 
growth removed.” And all the tim- 
orous ones at the bedside of ailing 
capitalism say, “But doctor! it isn’t 
so, it can’t be so. And even if it is 
so, you shouldn’t tell the patient. 
He may die of shock!” But the 
Pope, like a doctor who knows his 
business, only says, “Here’s the 
trouble. It must come out. The 
sooner the better. Take him to the 
table.” Naturally those who believe 
in rubbing on a lotion, or applying 
“suggestion” or Christian Science 
“demonstration,” are offended and 
think the surgeon a brute. But the 
Pope refuses to take part in the con- 
spiracy of silence. He believes in 
telling the world what’s wrong, and 
what to do about it. 


ATHER VINCENT McNABB 
tells of a self-important Cath- 
olic who when the Encyclical of 
Leo XIII. “On the Condition of 
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Labor” was read in church left his 
pew, stamped down the aisle and 
out the door saying audibly “Social- 
ism! Socialism!” And forty years 
after, on the occasion of Pope Pius’ 
Encyclical, which repeats and re- 
enforces the doctrine of Leo, I have 
heard more than 
one Catholic, of the 
capitalistic persua- 
sion, exclaim petu- 
lantly, “Why does the Pope write 
such documents? Can he not see 
that he is playing into the hands of 
the disturbers? Can no one stop 
him?” 

If they could stop him it would 
be to the world’s detriment. If the 
world had paid more attention to 
Leo, forty years ago, there would 
have been no occasion for Pius to 
speak out so forcefully to-day. If 
now the world will forget its preju- 
dices, put aside its ridiculous “psy- 
chology” and recognize that the 
true realism is that of the Holy 
Father, they may be saved the mor- 
tification of hearing from some fu- 
ture Leo XIV. or Pius XII. what- 
ever is the Latin equivalent of our 
idiom “I told you so.” 


“The Pope a 
Socialist” ? 


RUE to form, that is to say, true 

to the Divine Exemplar, the 
Pope doesn’t satisfy the other party 
in the economic organization. Too 
socialistic for the capitalists, he is 
too capitalistic for the socialists. 
Communists and capitalists, en- 
emies to each other, combine in an- 
tagonism to the Pope as Pilate 
worked with Herod, Pharisees with 
Sadducees, Jews with heathens, to 
crush Jesus. Do I say crush? But 
you don’t crush Christ. As Father 
Steuart says eloquently in his excel- 
lent little volume, The Inward 
Vision (reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue of THE CaTHOLIC Wor.LpD) “I 


can cast Him off, I can deny Him 
and crucify Him: but I cannot be 
rid of Him. He may die in me, but 
if so, He will rise again to my de- 
struction.” The Pope is forever 
opposed, rejected, routed, ignored, 
but somehow we don’t get rid of 
him. The history of the world is in 
that fact. “The history of the 
world is the judgment of the 
world.” But the temptation to 
moralize and allegorize must be 
overcome. Let us get back to our 
proper theme. 

When a man finds himself beset 
and hemmed in on all sides by en- 
emies, what does he do? If he is 
what is called a prudent man, he 
becomes silent, plays safe, bides his 
time, awaits what he calls a more 
opportune time; he fills his mouth 
with plausible phrases: “When I 
find my enemies in a better mood I 
shall have a greater chance of win- 
ning them over,” “What will hap- 
pen to my message if I am prema- 
turely removed from the scene,” 
“Why be a martyr? The martyr’s 
voice is stilled, his service for the 
cause is ended; better be a live apos- 
tle than a dead martyr.” And if the 
“discreet” man needs confirmation 
of his conviction that prudence is 
the better part of valor, he shall 
have it in abundance. His friends, 
affectionate friends who hope to 
save him for their own purposes, 
say to him, “Why throw yourself 
between the upper and the nether 
millstone? You will be ground to 
powder. Your reform is not or- 
ganized as yet. We need you. The 
cause needs you. If you are killed 
your followers will be scattered, 
and then what will happen to the 
work you came to do?” 

I can imagine that Our Savior’s 
ears were filled with similar cau- 
tions: “Please, please, good Master, 
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don’t denounce the Pharisees by 
name. Denounce hypocrisy. It is 
always safe to condemn an abstract 
vice. And, after all, isn’t it your 
true vocation to de- 
nounce sin, not the 
sinner? What does 
it matter whether 
the sinner be Pharisee or Saddu- 
cee, or Essene, or plain pariah? Be 
discreet, good Jesus, don’t name 
the sinners!” 

But Jesus was most horribly in- 
discreet. He damned the Pharisees, 
cursed them, called them all man- 
ner of terrible names; “fools, fools 
and blind, whited sepulchres, chil- 
dren of Satan, serpents, generation 
of vipers, murderers of the proph- 
ets,” and as for His “Woe to you 
Scribes and Woe to you Pharisees!” 
it was repeated like a refrain, like 
John the Baptist’s, “Repent or Per- 
ish!” 

Now when certain ecclesiastics, 
not having the courage of Christ, 
plan to make things smooth and 
easy for the Church by being pru- 
dent they fall away from the ex- 
ample of their Master, and if that 
be not tragedy enough, the added 
calamity is that things don’t become 
smooth and easy. Rather the con- 
trary turns out to be true. We may 
as well learn this lesson first as last. 
The Church can never be at peace. 
She is, until judgment day, Ecclesia 
militans. 

Following Christ, the martyrs 
were reckless. Asked to offer in- 
cense before a statue of Jove, or 
Apollo, or the em- 
peror, they were 
not content to shake 
the head sadly and 
say, “I cannot, and, Your Honor, 
let me explain why I cannot!” They 
spat at the statue, told the judge 
that his gods were demons, and 


The “Indis- 
creet” Jesus 


Recklessly 
Christian 
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dared the torturers to do their 
worst. In the life of a modern mar- 
tyr, Théophane Vénard, it is re- 
corded that the Chinese headsman 
told the saint that for some slight 
monetary consideration he would 
do a quick clean job. “The longer 
you take and the more awkwardly 
you wield the axe, the better shall I 
be pleased.” Suffice it to say, the 
saint was abundantly pleased. The 
incident is quite in line with the 
ancient tradition. 

As with the martyrs and apostles, 
so with the fathers. In a recent 
brochure on St. Augustine by Karl 
Adam we read, “To be a man is to 
be a fighter and that is preém- 
inently true of Augustine.” So of 
Cyprian, of Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Gregory the Great. Any of them 
could say, “I was ever a fighter.” 
Upon the tombstone of any one of 
them might have been graven the 
magnificent epitaph of St. Paul, “I 
have fought the good fight.” So 
also of the popes: the other great 
Gregory, Hildebrand, died with a 
challenge on his lips, “I have loved 
justice and hated injustice, and 
therefore I die in exile,” not hesi- 
tating to alter the original reading 
of the psalm. 

All this may seem to the timorous 
and the lily-livered rather bellicose 
language for a religion that prom- 
ises peace even here on earth, but 
the truth is that here once more we 
run full tilt into the inevitable par- 
adox, “He that seeketh to save his 
life shall lose it,” and by the same 
token, he that fighteth a good fight 
shall find peace in his heart. 
“Thinkest thou I am come to send 
peace,” says Jesus. “I tell you no, 
not peace but the sword.” And so 
on and so on: the gentle Gospel is 
packed with fighting language. Any 
one who thinks Christianity a reli- 
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gion of dolce far niente or otium 
cum dignitate doesn’t know his 
Bible. 


ISTORY is crowded with inci- 

dents which prove that when 
misguided churchmen have com- 
promised with the world they have 
damaged their cause. Paradox- 
ically (every big truth seems to be 
a paradox) the Church is never 
at peace except when she is in con- 
flict. If the world were to agree 
with the Church, the Church would 
have to say, “I have fallen away 
from my standards.” If ever the 
Church should achieve a_ wide- 
spread and lasting popularity she 
would be dangerously close to mak- 
ing void the prophecy “I am with 
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you always,” because where He is, 
there is no worldly peace. This, 
it must be confessed, is a Christian- 
ity very different from the comfort- 
able “respectable” religion usually 
found amongst “nice” and “pru- 
dent” people who occupy the pad- 
ded pews in aristocratic churches. 
As a matter of fact there is no com- 
fortable Christianity. You would 
hardly call the crucified Jesus com- 
fortable. 

If this attempted explanation of 
why it is that we are always aliens, 
why we must always go against the 
grain, swim upstream and all that, 
does not satisfy the inquirer I fear 
that the Gospel will not satisfy 
him. For this is of the essence of 
the Gospel. 
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PLANS TO MEET THE DEPRESSION 


PRESIDENT Hoover proposed a 
three-point relief program to the 
leaders of the two major parties in 
the Senate on May 12th, and it was 
reported that it was favorably re- 
ceived. As summarized in the New 
York Times, this plan provides: (1) 
That the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation be authorized to issue 
an additional $1,500,000,000 in de- 
bentures, of the proceeds from 
which $300,000,000 is to be loaned 
to States for general relief meas- 
ures; $40,000,000 for export agri- 
cultural aid, and the remaining $1,- 
160,000,000 loaned to private busi- 
ness for reproductive enterprises, 
assure by contracts; (2) That State 
bonds and securities which cannot 
otherwise be floated be purchased 
by the corporation when the pro- 
ceeds of these bonds and securities 
are to be used for unemployment 
relief; (3) That the Corporation be 
authorized to loan funds for self- 
liquidating projects such as toll 
bridges, tunnels and so forth. 

When the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was established 
it was granted a capital of $500,- 
000,000, provided by the Treasury, 
and it was authorized to issue de- 
bentures against this to the total of 
$1,500,000,000. This would now be 
doubled. It seemed to be the de- 
termination of the Democrats that 
$1,100,000,000 of any new funds be 
employed for the construction of 
public works already authorized. 
This is the Wagner Bill. 

On the same day as the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, the gold medal of 
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the National Institute of Social Sci- 
ences was presented to Mr. Gerard 
Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company, and author of 
the plan to stabilize industry and 
employment. Mr. Owen D. Young 
made the presentation speech. Mr. 
Young pointed out that the day was 
past when the head of a large cor- 
poration was concerned solely in 
making as much money as possible 
for the stockholders at the expense 
of the workers and the public. To- 
day, he said, the president and the 
officers of a large corporation are 
trustees for the interests of the in- 
vestors, the workers and the public 
alike. He pointed to Mr. Swope as 
an example of this kind of corpora- 
tion head. 

In his acceptance speech Mr. 
Gerard Swope said there were four 
means that must be employed to 
bring us out of these difficult times 
as rapidly and equitably as possi- 
ble. First, he said, there must be 
general reduction of expenditures 
by individuals and by governments. 
Second, there must be a definite 
program that will balance budgets 
everywhere. Third, there must be 
a more equitable distribution of 
work; normally there are about 
45,000,000 people gainfully em- 
ployed in this country; to-day there 
are probably eight or nine million 
of these unemployed; Mr. Swope 
wants work reapportioned so all 
would have at least part-time em- 
ployment. Fourth, there must be 
constructive and productive enter- 
prises undertaken by city, county, 
state, and federal governments; no 
one should be employed in these 
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enterprises more than thirty hours 
a week. “The test of organized so- 
ciety, like any organization, is an 
emergency. Now it remains to be 
seen whether our democratically or- 
ganized society can solve the prob- 
lems that confront us.” 

A few days later former Gover- 
nor Alfred E. Smith delivered a 
radio address in which he presented 
his program of action by the Fed- 
eral Government for coping with 
the present crisis. He insisted, as 
he had done many times before, 
that “every item not absolutely es- 
sential to the proper conduct of 
governmental business should be 
eliminated.” He thought the action 
of the present Congress in this mat- 
ter unsatisfactory and he favored 
giving to the President the full re- 
sponsibility and power which he 
had asked to consolidate bureaus 
and activities. Mr. Smith came out 
boldly against any further bonus to 
veterans. “The country simply 
cannot afford,” he said, “to appro- 
priate these huge sums in a time 
of crisis for a favored class.” 

Viewing the enormous and grow- 
ing deficit in the Treasury, the 
former Governor said he believed in 
the general manufacturer’s sales 
tax, and he thought it had been a 
mistake for Congress to refuse to 
adopt it. He declared it a short- 
sighted policy to “soak the rich” in 
order to make up the deficit. This 
deficit, by the way, was announced 
to be, on May 16th, the very day of 
Mr. Smith’s address, $2,598,700,- 
446.76. “It is a false friend,” said 
Mr. Smith, “who leads the poor man 
to believe that capital can be un- 
reasonably taxed without injury to 
him. Capital must bear the main 
burden of taxation, but it should 
never be an unfair burden.” Mr. 
Smith made clear, as he has al- 
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ways done, his opposition to the 
Prohibition Law; he called for the 
immediate passage of an amend- 
ment to the Volstead Act, legalizing 
light wines and beer, and providing 
for its taxation. A few days after 
this speech, the Senate voted down 
a bill to permit 2.75 per cent beer. 

“For several months,” Mr. Smith 
said, “I have spoken and written re- 
peatedly of the necessity for a bond 
issue to progress productive na- 
tional and local public works in 
order to cure unemployment, 
stimulate business generally, in- 
crease purchasing power and re- 
store our national morale. More 
and more people are coming to this 
point of view.” The three-point re- 
lief program of the President came 
in for comment and some criticism. 
Particularly, did Mr. Smith doubt 
“whether the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is the right 
agency to which to intrust the pub- 
lic works and unemployment prob- 
lems. The confusion in the Presi- 
dent’s mind,” continued Mr. Smith, 
“is due to his attempt to use an 
agency created to bolster up private 
credit as an administrative body to 
progress public works.” The plan 
to lend money to the States, in the 
President’s program, is unwork- 
able, according to Mr. Smith, be- 
cause the Constitutions of almost 
every State prohibits borrowing 
from the Federal Government. 
“The most the Federal Government 
can do,” pointed out Mr. Smith, “is 
to buy their securities after investi- 
gation as to their soundness and 
thus create a market almost wholly 
lacking under present conditions. 
This policy,” he said, “I have long 
advocated.” 

Finally, the former Governor 
reiterated his plan concerning for- 
eign debts made at the Jefferson 
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Day Dinner in April. He said 
bluntly that these foreign debts are 
not going to be paid for the simple 
reason that foreign governments 
have made no provision for them in 
their budgets. “It is senseless to 
count chickens which will never be 
hatched,” said Mr. Smith. In con- 
clusion he appealed to Congress for 
united action. “The prompt enact- 
ment of a complete and honest 
financial program,” he said, “and 
the balancing of our budget, are 
subjects above politics and section- 
alism.” 


ip 
— 





EncyciicaL, “Caritas CHristr”’ 


On May 18th, His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI., issued an Encyclical call- 
ing upon the world to unite in 
prayer in the present universal dis- 
tress, appointing the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart and its octave for spe- 
cial supplication, reparation and 
penance. The Holy Father stresses, 
in the first place, the universality 
of the present spiritual and ma- 
terial distress. “There is no peo- 
ple,” he says, “there is no State, no 
society or family which, in one way 
or another, directly or indirectly, 
to a greater or less extent, does not 
feel the repercussion. Even those, 
very few in number, who appear to 
have in their hands, together with 
enormous wealth, the destinies of 
the world, even those very few who 
with their speculations were and 
are in great part the cause of so 
much woe, are themselves quite 
often the first and most notorious 
victims, dragging down with them- 
selves into the abyss the fortunes of 
countless others; thus verifying in 
a terrible manner and before the 
whole world what the Holy Ghost 
had already proclaimed for every 
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sinner in particular: ‘By what 
things a man sinneth, by the same 
also is he tormented’ (Wisd. xi., 
ep 

The Supreme Pontiff strikes at 
the root of the difficulties of the 
present time, the same that St. Paul 
warned of: “The desire of money 
is the root of all evils” (1 Tim. vi., 
10). “Is it not that lust of earthly 
goods,” asks His Holiness, “that the 
pagan poet called with righteous 
scorn, ‘the accursed hunger for 
gold’; is it not that sordid egoism 
which too often regulates the rela- 
tions of individuals and society; is 
it not, in fine, greed, whatever be 
its species and form, which has 
brought the world to a pass we all 
see and deplore?” From _ greed 
arises mutual distrust, continues 
the Pope, and all the other evils 
mentioned in the Encyclical of last 
year, Quadragesimo Anno. 

Excessive nationalism which un- 
dermines the solid foundations of 
right and honesty on which the 
State should rest is deplored by His 
Holiness. But the most dreadful evil 
of our time, says the Holy Father, is 
that caused by those who take ad- 
vantage of the economic distress 
and moral disorder to attack belief 
in God. “We see to-day,” he says, 
“what was never before seen in his- 
tory, the satanical banners of war 
against God and against religion 
brazenly unfurled to the winds in 
the midst of all peoples and in all 
parts of the earth. . . . To-day athe- 
ism has already spread through 
large masses of the people. Well 
organized, it works its way even 
into the common schools”; and it 
uses every other channel, as the 
Pope points out to spread its teach- 
ing. “The leaders of this campaign 
of atheism,” continues the Holy 
Father, “turning to account the 
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present economic crisis, inquire 
with diabolic reasoning into the 
cause of this universal misery. The 
holy Cross of Our Lord, symbol of 
humility and poverty, is joined to- 
gether with the symbols of modern 
imperialism, as though religion 
were allied with those dark powers 
which produce such evils among 
men.” 

On the other hand the Supreme 
Pontiff is heartened by the devotion 
of so many everywhere to the cause 
of religion, and the response to his 
invitation to the laity to take part 
in the apostolate of the Hierarchy 
in the ranks of Catholic Action. He 
calls for united action, then, “in one 
solid line against the battalions of 
evil, enemies of God no less than of 
the human race. For in this con- 
flict there is really question of the 
fundamental problem of the uni- 
verse, and of the most important 
decision proposed to man’s free 
will: For God or against God. This 
once more is the alternative that 
shall decide the destinies of all 
mankind.” The Holy Father ap- 
peals not only to his own spiritual 
children, but “to all those who do 
not want anarchy and terrorism, to 
bestir themselves with a will in or- 
der that the enemies of religion 
may not attain the goal they have 
so loudly proclaimed to the world.” 

The second half of the Encyclical 
deals with the obligation of earnest 
prayer and penance and expiation 
to remove insatiable greed for 
earthly goods, and to bring peace 
to society and to all men. “But to 
create this atmosphere of lasting 
peace,” says His Holiness, “neither 
peace treaties, nor the most solemn 
pacts, nor international meetings, 
nor conferences, nor even the no- 
blest and most disinterested efforts 
of any statesmen will suffice, unless 
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in the first place, are recognized the 
sacred rights of natural and divine 
law. No leader in public economy, 
no power of organization will be 
able to bring social conditions to a 
peaceful solution unless first in the 
very field of economics there tri- 
umphs the moral law, based on God 
and conscience.” 


<> 
<> 





DEATH OF ANNA T. SADLIER 


In the middle of April the oldest 
and one of the most prolific of our 
Catholic writers in North America 
died in Ottawa, Canada. Miss Anna 
Teresa Sadlier died at the age of 78. 
She was a native of Montreal where 
she received her education. For 
many years, however, she lived in 
New York. She began her writ- 
ing at eighteen; her work embraced 
novels, biographies and _ histories, 
comprised in some forty volumes, 
besides over a hundred _ short 
stories and other contributions to 
nearly all the Catholic periodicals 
in the United States and Canada, 
and many of her novels first ap- 
peared as serials in these maga- 
zines. Besides original works in 
English Miss Sadlier made many 
translations from the French and 
Italian. Most of her books were 
for children. 


<i 
— 





CATHOLIC Press CONVENTION 


THE twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of the Catholic Press Conven- 
tion was held in Buffalo, N. Y., May 
19-21. The first day was devoted to 
magazine problems, the _ special 
topic of discussion being “Con- 
science and the Catholic Magazine.” 
The morning of the next day was 
taken up with papers on various 
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business problems connected with 
advertising in magazines and their 
circulation. In the afternoon, a 
new feature of unusual interest was 
introduced: a round-table discus- 
sion by a group of Catholic editors. 
This was concerned with the liter- 
ary side of the Catholic magazine 
problem, and ways and means were 
discussed as to how to create a 
wider interest on the part of stu- 
dents in our Colleges in writing for 
our magazines. It is possible that 
regional round-table discussions 
may be arranged at frequent inter- 
vals as a result of this one at the 
Convention. Taking part in this 
meeting were the Rev. Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S.J., Editor of America; the 
Rev. Harold Purcell, C.P., Editor of 
The Sign; the Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., Editor of THe CaTHoLic 
Wor.p; and Mr. Michael Williams, 
Editor of The Commonweal. Be- 
cause of the length of this session, 
a series of three most excellent pa- 
pers had to be presented without 
comment or discussion. They 
dealt with the obligations of the 
Catholic Editor in regard to three 
different questions: to Marriage, 
Family and the Home, treated by 
the Rev. John B. Delaunay, C.S.C., 
Editor of The Bengalese; to Poli- 
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tics, treated by Mr. M. J. Madigan, 
Editor of The Catholic News; to In- 
ternational Questions, treated by 
the Rev. John La Farge, S.J., Asso- 
ciate Editor of America. At a din- 
ner Friday night, the Most Rev. 
William Turner, D.D., Bishop of 
Buffalo, and the Most Rev. Hugh 
C. Boyle, D.D., Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, and Chairman of the Press 
Department of the N. C. W. C., were 
present and spoke. 
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DEATH OF MsGr. McGINNIS 


Ricgut Rev. WILLIAM F. McGin- 
nis, S.T.D., LL.D., rector of St. 
Thomas Aquinas Church, Brook- 
lyn, and founder and president of 
the International Catholic Truth 
Society, died last month. Since 
1899, Dr. McGinnis successfully 
and almost single-handed carried 
on the work of this Society, which 
published a magazine, Truth, and 
pamphlets on Catholic doctrine and 
practice. Father McGinnis was or- 
dained in Rome in 1892, and made 
a monsignor in 1926. He had been 
rector of St. Thomas Aquinas 
Church for ten years, and died 
there suddenly of a heart attack on 
May 15th. May he rest in peace. 


























Our Contributors 


It is our opinion that KATHLEEN 
(Mrs. CHartes G.) Norais’s light 
and common-sense approach to 
serious moral problems in “What 
Price Sons and Daughters?” will 
succeed where more laborious dem- 
onstration will not. Mrs. Norris has 
recently returned from a_ trip 
abroad, bringing with her memories 
of a delightful audience with the 
Holy Father. She is as usual much 
in demand on the lecture platform 
and many are the best sellers which 
issue from her pen. 


His native country has been for 
SeumAs MacManus (“A Father’s 
Heart”) an inexhaustible source of 
literary inspiration. Through the 
years he has given us many stories 
and articles, all with an Irish set- 
ting. Mr. MacManus is the father 
of two charming daughters who re- 
cently made their bow to society in 
this city. 


Rev. H. E. G. Rope (“The Late 
Trouble in Italy”), who writes on 
many subjects for the Catholic re- 
views of England and this country, 
is in charge of St. Mary’s Church in 
Mawley, Cleobury Mortimer, Eng- 
land. He is well known in our 
pages and is the author of several 
books, among them Forgotten Eng- 
land, The City of the Grail, etc. 


H. C. Boccuio (“Our Prison 
Population,” Part II.), whom we in- 
troduced to our readers last month, 
continues his unusually forceful 
study of the causes of the rising 
population of our penitentiaries 
and prisons. 


Our first poet this month, 
ELEANOR DowninG, M.A., B.Lirtt. 
(Oxon). (“The Captive”), will be 
particularly remembered for her 
delightful description of “May in 
Oxford” published last year in our 
May number. Miss Downing has 
been on the staff of many of our 
best Catholic Colleges and also on 
those of Hunter and Smith. She is 
at present teaching English Liter- 
ature at Brooklyn College of the 
City of New York. 


THE first new name on our list 
this month is Rev. JosEpH BropiEe 
Brosnan, M.A., O.B.E. (“Romanti- 
cism in Islam and Dante’), who has 
won scholarly distinction as the au- 
thor of The Sacrifice of New Law 
and What Is Sacrificial Immola- 
tion?, published in 1927 and 1929 
respectively. Distinction of another 
kind came to him for his service in 
the World War, throughout which 
he served as Chaplain. Father 
Brosnan is an Irishman by birth 
and a graduate of the Royal and of © 
the National Universities there. He 
is attached to the Diocese of Sal- 
ford, England, and has been in 
charge of the parish of Brierfield 
since 1928. 


JoHN G. Rowe (“Priests’ Holes in 
Old English Mansions’) is an oc- 
casional contributor, a Londoner, 
best known as a writer for boys. 
He is the author of over thirty 
books and of numerous articles in 
American, English, and Irish maga- 
zines. His present article was first 
written as a talk for the British 
Broadcasting Company. 
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WE wonder if the sea will ever 
fail in its inspiration for CrisTeL 
HASTINGS (“Linguist”). Poem 
after poem comes from her pen, 
giving us glimpses of the beauty it 
enshrines for her. 


CHRISTINE WHITING (Mrs. KEN- 
NETH R.) PARMENTER (“The Candle 
of Understanding”) is often in our 
pages. She has recently published 
another novel, Miss Aladdin, with 
a far Western setting. 


Marie BLAKE (“To a Mountain 
Climber Grown Old”), an _ old 
friend, is one of our authentic Cath- 
olic poets and an Academy member 
of the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America. This is a poem which 
she feels that climbers themselves 
will like, though we think it will 
also have an appeal for a motoring 
public; some of them may be climb- 
ers manqués. 


FRANK Durry as General Secre- 
tary of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America 
and First Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor, is 
well qualified to write on “The Dis- 
turbers in Our Midst.” He is a new 
contributor, a former New Yorker 
who now makes his home in In- 
dianapolis. 


ANOTHER newcomer this month 
is Dovcitas Naytor (“Catholicism 
in Brazil: A Non-Catholic’s View’’), 
a native of Iowa and a graduate of 
Simpson College in that state. Hav- 
ing first gone to Brazil for the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, he 
returned there as a free lance 
writer, and was for a time special 
feature writer for the Brazilian 
American, published in Rio de 
Janeiro. Later he became editor of 
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Brazilian Business, and then corre- 
spondent in Brazil for the Asso- 
ciated Press. His views are par- 
ticularly interesting as those of a 
non-Catholic. Mr. Naylor has in 
preparation a book on present day 
life and customs of the Brazilian 
people. 


Tuts is JoHN DesMoNnD SHERI- 
DAN’s first appearance in THE CaTH- 
otic Woritp (“Post Communion”) 
though he has had poems in The 
Commonweal, in Everyman (Lon- 
don), and in various Irish papers. 
He writes on educational subjects 
for the Irish School Weekly and is 
author of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety pamphlet, The Child in Home 
and School. Mr. Sheridan lives in 
Dublin, is a graduate of the Na- 
tional University of Ireland and a 
teacher by profession. 


A. Raysoutp (“Our Catholic 
Shakespeare”), Irish born, but 
widely traveled and at present liv- 
ing in Switzerland, from time to 
time gives us interesting articles 
reflecting an intimate acquaintance 
with continental culture as well as 
a deep devotion to the Catholic 
cause. His work appears in many 
Catholic reviews here and abroad. 


WE are assured by EtHet M. 
Wurpack that “Proper Perspec- 
tive” is a true story, most of the 
characters having been within short 
reach of her as she wrote. Indeed 
much of her writing has been done 
for “The Terrible Three.” Miss 
Wurdack was born in St. Louis and 
is now a teacher in the public 
schools of that city, studying at the 
same time at St. Louis University. 
At the instance of her professors 
there, she has begun to write seri- 
ously for publication. 








Mew Books 


The Paulists. By James M. Gillis, C.S.P.—Seventy Years in Archeology. By 
Flinders Petrie, Kt.—The Great Physician. By Edith Gittings Reid.—The Getting 
of Wisdom. By Henry Handel Richardson.—Chaos is Come Again. By Claude 
Houghton.—David’s Day. By Denis Mackail.—Recovery: The Second Effort. 
By Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B.—As I See It. By Norman Thomas.—The £ & the $ 
or Gold Debts & Taxes.—The Modern Tower of Babel. By William J. V. Boyle.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. By Henry F. Pringle.—The United States in World Affairs, 
1931. By Walter Lippmann & William O. Scroggs.—The Germans. By George 
N. Shuster.—The Bow in the Clouds. By E. I. Watkin.—History of the Popes. 








By Fernand Hayward.—Foreign Publications. 


The Paulists. By James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.00. 

Historians of religious institutes 
have been inclined to run to long, 
minute, involved narratives that lie 
heavy as a tombstone on the illus- 
trious dead or on the living institu- 
tion. Like the writers in the Many 
Mansions Series being published 
under the general editorship of 
Algar Thorold, Father Gillis has the 
art of selecting and the even more 
difficult art of rejecting. His ac- 
count of the Paulists, as Cardinal 
Hayes says in his foreword, is 
therefore, “Interesting, satisfying 
and inspiring.” The Paulists have 
been fortunate in their scribe. 

The main purpose of the original 
Paulists was to organize a society 
of missionaries for the conversion 
of America. They and their suc- 
cessors have never deviated from 
the original purpose, which they 
have labored to fulfill in a great 
variety of ways. They have, of 
course, a few parishes, but these are 
necessary as missionary and re- 
cruiting centers; they give missions 
to Catholics, but that is most useful 
for contact with non-Catholics and 
also, no doubt, for the continuance 
and welfare of the Paulist Com- 


munity. Their chief objective re- 
mains always the conversion of 
America. The idea is as old as Our 
Lord’s commission to the apostles, 
when He sent them to preach the 
Gospel to all nations. The Paulists 
were not the first to apply it to 
America, but more than any others 
they have made it their aim and 
effort. One of their greatest serv- 
ices has been to keep this aim 
prominently in the minds of Ameri- 
can Catholics, lay and clerical, and 
to inspirit other laborers to fruitful 
efforts in this missionary field. The 
chief, almost the sole means they 
have employed, is the old means of 
their patron, St. Paul—the preach- 
ing of the word of God. They have 
spoken in the pulpit, on the lecture 
platform, in town halls and wher- 
ever they could get a hearing. The 
whole country has heard them, 
with abundant results for the faith. 
They have been equally zealous in 
spreading Catholic truth through 
the press, by pamphlets, books and 
magazines. From the beginning of 
their organization, they distin- 
guished themselves by this Aposto- 
late of the Press, in which also they 
were pioneers and in which, hap- 
pily, many have been found to fol- 
low them. 
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This is the essential story of the 
Paulists, which Father Gillis tells 
with admirable clearness, brevity 
and force. It can be read in an 
hour or two, and will be remem- 
bered forever. The book is not a 
history, though it necessarily re- 
lates something of the origin and 
development of the Society; its 
chief aim is to unfold the Paulist 
idea and to point out the main 
characteristics of the organization. 
In the first of its four chapters, Fa- 
ther Gillis describes the American 
character of the Paulist society, its 
genuine and laudable Americanism 
as contrasted with the pernicious 
Americanism, which, for a brief 
time, was falsely attributed by 
some to the Society. There is no 
doubt that the emphasis put by the 
Paulists on genuine Americanism 
has been a great source of influence 
in their own country, and of mis- 
understanding abroad, particularly 
in France. The Paulists spoke out 
what all American Catholics feel, 
and they spoke because of the 
charge of foreignism so often made 
against the Catholic body in this 
country. The aim of the Paulists, 
and of many others naturally, to 
vindicate for the Catholic body the 
claim of genuine and loyal Ameri- 
canism, has been in large part ful- 
filled. The aim will never be en- 
tirely realized so long as there are 
bigots in the land. 

Father Gillis’s second chapter is 
a lifelike and really fascinating ac- 
count of young Isaac Hecker and 
his transcendentalist friends, up to 
the moment of Hecker’s conversion. 
This is probably the most interest- 
ing chapter in the book. Hecker, 
by the way, in a single paragraph, 
shows a deeper insight into Emer- 
son’s mind than Van Wyck Brooks 
displays in all his recent biography. 
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There follows next the story of 
Hecker’s vocation to the priesthood 
and his stay among the Redemptor- 
ists. In their novitiate, he wrote 
down, by the command of his su- 
perior, his conception of his voca- 
tion. “It seemed to me,” he wrote, 
“in looking back at my career be- 
fore becoming a Catholic that Di- 
vine Providence had led me, as it 
were by the hand, through the dif- 
ferent ways of error and made me 
personally acquainted with the dif- 
ferent classes of persons and their 
wants, of which the people of the 
United States is composed, in order 
that after having made known to 
me the truth, He might employ me 
the better to point out to them the 
way to His Church. That, there- 
fore, my vocation was to labor for 
the conversion of my non-Catholic 
fellow countrymen. This work, it 
seemed to me at first, was to be ac- 
complished by means of acquired 
science, but now it had been made 
plain that God would have it done 
principally by the aid of His grace, 
‘ ” There is the germinal idea 
of the Paulist congregation and we 
have no doubt his special vocation 
was from God and was brought to 
perfection by Divine Providence. 
How this happened, and what man- 
ner of men were the companions of 
Father Hecker who became the first 
Paulist, is told, simply and most en- 
tertainingly in this third chapter. 
Here, too, in Father Hecker’s own 
words, we have a fine expression of 
his idea of the society he estab- 
lished. We remark the emphasis 
he puts on “the note of individu- 
ality” in the Paulist—a beautiful 
ideal, but the balance that is aimed 
at is not easy to strike. Most re- 
ligious teachers usually place the 
emphasis elsewhere, on obedience 
and community spirit, in the belief 











that individualism is bound to de- 
velop sufficiently. Father Hecker 
himself most admirably expresses 
the nature of true religious life, in 
these words: “The backbone of a 
religious community is the desire 
for personal perfection actuating 
its members. The desire for per- 
sonal perfection is the foundation 
stone of a religious community; 
when this fails, it crumbles to 
pieces; when this ceases to be the 
dominant desire, the community is 
tottering. Missionary works, paro- 
chial works, etc., are and must be 
made subordinate to personal per- 
fection. These works must be done 
in view of personal perfection. The 
main purpose of each Paulist must 
be the attainment of personal per- 
fection by the practice of those vir- 
tues without which it can not be se- 
cured,—mortification, self-denial, 
detachment, and the like.” A com- 
munity that lives up to that teach- 
ing will always be safe, and its 
works will prosper. 

We have no space left for a sum- 
mary of the concluding chapter on 
“Making America Catholic.” It is 
honest, outspoken, manly. It is a 
bold plea for a vigorous effort to 
bring the Catholic religion to the 
American people. “The Paulist 
plan, say now rather the Catholic 
plan, is to make known the Catholic 
Truth: to tell it honestly, complete- 
ly, without minimizing and without 
compromise; and also without in- 
temperance of speech or offensive 
dogmatism.” There is eloquence in 
this last chapter: the whole book is 
alive. J. F. F. 


Seventy Years in Archeology. By 
Flinders Petrie, Kt., New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $4.00. 


An autobiography from the pen 
of the greatest of living archzolo- 
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gists would be of interest aside 
from all questions of style and sub- 
ject matter: but add to the record 
of a remarkable career a strong hu- 
man element and a most genial 
manner of writing and the result is 
a fascinating book. 

The distinguished author of the 
cyclical theory of art development, 
in his first chapter called “Prepara- 
tion” shows how everything helped 
him to become an archzologist even 
from earliest childhood. We wish 
this chapter could be read by the 
button-molders of education who 
think that a cultured man can be 
manufactured from the outside by 
the factory routine of modern col- 
leges. “As I had chronic asthma,” 
Sir Flinders writes, “which kept 
me indoors half the year it was 
hopeless for me to get any regular 
education. . . . My father intended 
to find an ideal tutor for me who 
should be certain to keep in touch 
with his own beliefs; but as such 
would be rare to find, and a con- 
stant flow of fresh matters filled my 
father’s attention, the tutor never 
appeared. ... Being left to my own 
devices I ransacked the marine 
store shops of Woolwich for coins, 
thus beginning archeology when 
still accompanied by my nurse, at 
eight, and triumphing in finding an 
Allectus. ... In the summers, some 
weeks of fossil hunting filled the 
time. In this desultory, but very 
living way, I gradually picked up 
many useful subjects.” 

Fascinating chapters follow be- 
ginning with the survey and meas- 
urements of the pyramids “a mat- 
ter of thirty-six simultaneous equa- 
tions worked in triplicate”: through 
the work in the Delta and in the 
Fayum where the antiquities found 
included mummy case portraits in 
wax of the second century a. D., 








and a most interesting account of 
the finding at Amarna of the site 
of the palace of Akhenaten that 
mysterious and saintly King of 
Egypt whose white reign was a 
Melchisedechan interlude in the 
long stereotypes of Egyptian his- 
tory. 

The volume contains the copious 
bibliography of the indefatigable 
author with a note by Lady Petrie 
on the unearthing of the City of 
Ajjul, home of the Shepherd Kings 
in South Palestine “abandoned 
about 2000 B. c. probably owing 
to malaria.” Of these excavations 
she writes, “When the city of Ajjul 
and the surrounding settlements 
are further laid bare, Sir Flinders 
Petrie hopes to find the remaining 
links connecting the Neolithic Age 
with early Egypt.” 

A book to delight savants and 
laymen alike! A. MCC, S. 


The Great Physician. A life of Sir 
William Osler. By Edith Git- 
tings Reid. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.50. 
Another life of the great Cana- 

dian physician published so soon 

after the masterly biography of Dr. 

Harvey Cushing seems an act of 

supererogation. It would be so to 

those who had the privilege of 
knowing Dr. Osler personally—for 
them Dr. Cushing’s book leaves 
nothing to be desired. Mrs. Reid’s 
less ambitious work supplies us 
with intimate details of the great 
man’s domestic life. She presents 
a living picture of this lovable man, 
not as he appeared to the medical 
and scientific world, nor to learned 
societies, but as he lived in his own 
family and in the circle of his close 
friends. The author acknowledges 
in her preface her debt to Dr. Cush- 
ing for many of the facts in the life 
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of Dr. Osler, but she has had access 
to numerous unpublished letters 
and to data obtained from relatives 
who supplied her with interesting 
anecdotes. This work then will be 
welcomed by those admirers of 
Osler who cannot learn too much 
about his life, and on the other 
hand it will supply a less formid- 
able source of information to the 
general reader who might be daunt- 
ed by the bulk of the more com- 
plete account of Dr. Cushing. 
P. M. O'S. 


The Getting of Wisdom. By Henry 
Handel Richardson. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co. $2.50. 

Chaos is Come Again. By Claude 
Houghton. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 

David’s Day. By Denis Mackail. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50. 

The reader with a taste for 
classification would unhesitatingly 
pigeon-hole the first of these novels 
as realism, pause a moment—and 
then label the second and third re- 
spectively romance and sentiment. 

Those who are acquainted with 
the previous work of H. H. Richard- 
son, with her Maurice Guest, her 
Australia Feliz, will be prepared 
for the searching psychology, the 
unflinching realism of this study of 
adolescent girlhood at a Victorian 
boarding-school in Melbourne. if 
now and then a misgiving arises 
that the fires of Laura Rambotham’s 
inferno are being artificially height- 
ened, the suspicion is allayed at 
the spectacle of the almost flawless 
interaction between a highly indi- 
vidualistic temperament, poetic, 
impulsive, imaginative, and an en- 
vironment corroded by class-con- 
sciousness, priggish, pharisaical, 
intent solely on producing conform- 








- Non arememee 
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ity to its own vulgar, unimagina- 
tive standards. It is a part of the 
author’s mastery to make it credi- 
ble that Laura should preserve her 
individuality intact in spite of her 
compromises under pressure of the 
peine forte et dure. 

Wise ones have laid their ears to 
the ground and are announcing a 
romantic revival. Mr. Houghton’s 
witty and entertaining book might 
be subpeenaed as evidence—though 
the author wears his romantic rue 
with a difference. In vain his case- 
hardened young folk make shock- 
ing confessions all over the place 
in the modern fashion, in vain the 
pleasure-mad middle-aged folk de- 
clare themselves emotionally insol- 
vent. Romance resolves the acid 
dissonances in the finale where the 
rich villain is thwarted, the beauti- 
ful girl marries the self-sacrificing 
tutor—who believes in God, the 
peccant pater familias forsakes the 
primrose path in the city and re- 
turns to nurse an invalid wife, 
while Myrtle, the plain daughter, 
addicted to Sunday School work, 
sees her infatuation for the curate 
in a lightning flash of psychoanaly- 
sis, hurls at him—‘“You are the 
Church’s answer to jazz!” and goes 
frivolous. Romantic comedy 
would be a better label for this bril- 
liant story of the fortunes of an 
aristocratic English house amid 
post-war conditions. 

The structure of David’s Day is 
interesting and ingenious. Super- 
ficially a volume of short stories, it 
proves to be essentially a unit, for 
the series is held together by the 
intimate bond of cause and effect. 
A London charwoman is late one 
morning for her work because of 
the advent of her first grandchild 
—David. Ergo her employer 
misses his train to the city, takes 
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another, collides with Gladys Pad- 
stow, a typist, and like the ever- 
widening circles from a_ pebble 
thrown in a pool, the consequences 
of the charwoman’s tardiness 
spread through London, over Eng- 
land, around the globe. To the 
skeptic one might quote science on 
the reverberations of a dropped pin 
as they jar the earth in its orbit, 
and march implacably to the 
bounds of the physical universe. It 
may not then be impossible that 
David’s advent should have “com- 
forted the unfortunate, strength- 
ened those in peril, administered 
justice, brought lovers together, 
saved a government and sent a 
murderer to the gallows.” The 
Dickensite will detect the hand of 
the master in the oddities of some 
of the characters, in the tendency 
to tag them with some physical pe- 
culiarity, in the leisurely elabora- 
tion of the London atmosphere, in 
the thick impasto of the back- 
ground. After reading this quite 
charming book, can anyone ever 
again collide with a fellow-mortal 
—in the subway, say—and go on 
his carefree way untroubled by 
conjecture over those ever moving 
sequences? M. C. M. 


Recovery: The Second Effort. By 
Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B. New 
York: The Century Co. $3.00. 

As I See It. By Norman Thomas. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

The £ & the $ or Gold Debts & 
Taxes. Paris: The Vendome 
Press. 

The subtitle of the first of these 
three volumes alludes to the fact 
that there was a first effort at re- 
covery by the nations immediately 
after the great war. “Thirteen 
years after the war,” says the au- 
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thor in the Preface, “we seem to be 
back in the chaos that immediately 
followed it.” The present work is 
divided into four parts, the first of 
which describes the world eco- 
nomic depression; the second deals 
with economic and financial re- 
forms, the third with political re- 
lations, while the fourth presents 
“A Program of Action in Sum- 
mary.” The descriptive part is on 
the whole well done, but it is vitally 
defective in not emphasizing the 
importance of underconsumption 
as a cause of the depression. The 
author notes the fact that world 
production increased much faster 
than world population in the de- 
cade 1920-1930, but fails to point 
out that production likewise in- 
creased faster than wages. Had he 
given sufficient attention to this 
disproportion, he would probably 
have realized something of the ex- 
tent to which the depression is due 
to a bad distribution of purchasing 
power. At the beginning of Chap- 
ter II, the author calls attention to 
the disappearance of the “Malthu- 
sian bogey” and declares that “the 
world could certainly maintain 
several times its present population 
at much more than its present 
standards.” 

In his chapter on “A Program of 
Action,” Sir Arthur Salter is not ir- 
rationally optimistic. He says that 
undoubtedly “we shall touch bottom 
sometime and the upward turn will 
come ... if there is no rock bottom 
there is probably an elastic bottom 
to our distresses ... there is also 
a possible hole through to the 
abyss. For it may be that before 
recovery comes there will be revo- 
lution and social disintegration.” 


Most of the remedies that he pro- 
poses are financial and political, al- 
though he has some judicious ob- 
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servations on economic organiza- 
tion and a national economic coun- 
cil. It should be kept in mind that 
the author is considering world 
economic conditions and not mere- 
ly those existing in the United 
States. 

Most of the papers in As I See It 
were originally written for special 
occasions, but this fact does not di- 
minish their interest or usefulness. 
Mr. Thomas’s economic theories 
and thinking appear at their best 
in the paper entitled “Reconsidera- 
tions.” He calls himself and prob- 
ably is a Socialist, but his Socialism 
is very much diluted as compared 
with the traditional and orthodox 
version of that economic and phi- 
losophical creed. Still he believes 
that “the economic interpretation 
of history is the most useful single 
theory we have for historical inter- 
pretation and forecast.” He be- 
lieves that the class struggle is a 
vital reality, but looks forward 
“into a classless world of prosper- 
ous workers for the common good.” 
His “philosophy of codperation for 
the common good rather than pri- 
vate property” describes an ideal 
with which not many persons 
would want to quarrel, but which 
remains in Mr. Thomas’s pages as 
unconvincing practically as in the 
writings of the most doctrinaire 
scientific Socialists. 

The four chapters in the third 
work mentioned above deal respec- 
tively with Gold Debts, Taxes, Ster- 
ling and Horses and Horsemen. 
The last named is probably the 
most interesting and useful, while 
the one on taxes is rendered weak 
and unconvincing by the author’s 
astonishing belief that the land 
values of a country are sufficient to 
provide all the revenues annually 
necessary to carry on the business 
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of government. The argument for 
this conclusion is in the main ab- 
stract where it should be concrete. 
As far back as 1922, the total ex- 
penditures by federal, state, county 
and municipal governments 
amounted to no less than seven and 
a half per cent of the value of the 
land in the United States. At the 
present time, that proportion has 
probably been doubled, owing to 
the vast increase of public expendi- 
tures on the one hand and the great 
decrease in the average value of 
land on the other. J. A. R. 


The Modern Tower of Babel and 
Other Essays. By William J. V. 
Boyle. Phila.: The Peter Reilly 
Co. $2.00. 

We agree with the blurb on the 
cover of these commonplace essays 
that Father Boyle has a facile, if 
somewhat slangy pen, but we saw 
little evidence of the keen mind it 
praises unduly. An apostle of the 
obvious, he gives us the usual par- 
lor-smoking-car gossip about the 
evils of prohibition, the political 
activities of the Anti-Saloon 
League, the boredom caused by the 
complacent lady singer or the long- 
winded, conceited banquet orator, 
the snobbishness of the American 
abroad, etc. 

The curate of St. Michael’s could 
have made his essays more inter- 
esting if he had told us that the 
pastors triumph had all been pre- 
arranged by his loyal assistants; if 
he had pointed out “the cold and 
heavy” passages in the radio talks 
of Fathers Sheen, Gillis and Mc- 
Clory; if he had proved to clerics 
outside of Philadelphia that the 
scholarly Father Luke McCabe was 
the equal of a St. Jerome or a St. 
Augustine; if he had admitted that 
he was certainly “judging hastily” 
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in his unfair critique of a fellow 
cleric’s sermon on the supremacy 
of conscience. If Father Boyle con- 
templates another book of this 
caliber, he will certainly be going 
counter to the fervent prayers of 


this reviewer. B. L. C. 

Theodore Roosevelt. By Henry F. 
Pringle. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $5.00. 


To photograph the famous per- 
sonification of the Strenuous Life is 
a far from simple undertaking, yet 
Mr. Pringle has ventured it and met 
with no small measure of success. 
The word “photograph” is used de- 
liberately; for this latest biographer 
of the twenty-sixth President of the 
United States aims not to eulogize, 
but to set down without fear or fa- 
vor, what sort of man Theodore 
Roosevelt really was, what he really 
said, what he actually did. Now, 
by common consent, the subject of 
this study was something of a rid- 
dle. His statements, his policies, 
his activities made up so strange 
an assortment of inconsistent, not 
to say irreconcilable, elements that 
but for the argument from fact to 
possibility, one might be tempted 
to hold there never was and there 
never could be such an individual. 
In a spirit of judicial aloofness and 
with a detachment easily recog- 
nized, Mr. Pringle sets before us 
the big and the little, the good and 
the bad, the light and the shadow, 
—departing in this very widely 
from a multitude of preceding bi- 
ographers. Each incident is care- 
fully documented and for the most 
part the reader is left to draw his 
own conclusions from the facts of 
record. 

The author is not wholly free 
from extreme statement; not all 
his judgments are beyond ques- 
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tion; but he does seem to be with- 
out bias. Every page is interesting 
and the book has permanent value. 
That something of the whole Roose- 
velt has escaped Mr. Pringle is due 
perhaps to the fact that the lens of 
no camera could quite reproduce 
that grandiose personality who 
looms mysteriously larger than the 
bald word and the bare fact,—thus 
once again demonstrating himself a 
favored child of destiny. The 
work has won for its author this 
year’s Pulitzer Prize. J. MCS. 


The United States in World Affairs, 
1931. By Walter Lippmann in 
collaboration with William O. 
Scroggs. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3.00. 

This first of a series of histories 
which the Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions plans to publish on the devel- 
opment of American foreign policy 
year by year, might be most ac- 
curately described as a study of the 
Depression in its effects upon the 
position of the United States in 
world affairs. 

The Depression, we are told, dur- 
ing its first year, 1929-1930, “had 
no effect on any major American 
policy in the field of foreign affairs.” 
But during 1930 the persistence of 
the Depression in the face of offi- 
cial and unofficial optimism, pushed 
to the limit of idiocy, forced the 
President and the country in gen- 
eral, to admit that the Depression 
in the United States was no “tem- 
porary and isolated phenomenon 
but world wide,” as Mr. Hoover 
said in October, 1930. Still the doc- 
trine of “self-containment” pre- 
vailed. The United States, Mr. 
Hoover thought, “could free itself 
of world influences and make a 
large measure of independent re- 
covery because we are so self-con- 
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This doctrine dominated 
the sessions of the seventy-first con- 


tained.” 
gress, from December, 1930, to 
March, 1931. 

The deepening of the Depression 
during the first half of 1931 
brought a change. Beginning with 
April, “the economic and financial 
position in almost all countries de- 
teriorated so rapidly and drastically 
that it compelled the abandonment 
of the policy of hopeful waiting and 
the adoption of far-reaching inter- 
national measures of salvage and 
relief.” 

These measures, though far- 
reaching, it is true, and involving 
us more and more in world affairs, 
were on the whole, woefully ineffec- 
tual. Economically, the world con- 
tinued collapsing. All the various 
phases of the vast muddle, the con- 
ditions which led up to the Morato- 
rium and followed after it, the 
Hoover-Laval conversations, the 
British collapse, the demand for 
disarmament, the Japanese-Chinese 
affair—all are described by Mr. 
Lippmann, particularly in their 
bearings on our position in world 
affairs, with the clarity and orderli- 
ness of mind which have made him 
our bewildered public’s favorite 
guide through the maze of what is 
happening in these confusing times. 

J.C. MCC. 


The Germans. By George N. Shus- 
ter. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh-The Dial Press. $3.00. 
Mr. Shuster in his Preface gives 

us a dozen reasons for writing this 

scholarly and fascinating study. I 

mention but one of them, viz., the 

dangers accruing to Western civili- 
zation from the many problems— 
economic, social, financial and po- 
litical—unsolved in present day 
Germany. Mr. Shuster states these 
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problems clearly and forcibly, tell- 
ing us how the master minds of the 
world have been trying to solve 
them for the past twelve years. He 
speaks blunt words of dispraise for 
the treaty makers of Versailles, for 
their unjust and arbitrary parceling 
out of German and Austrian terri- 
tory to Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Italy, and their stupid handling 
of the problem of war debts and 
reparations—a problem still un- 
solved despite the modifications of 
the Dawes and Young Plans. 

We are given a good insight into 
the true meaning of German Kul- 
tur, at a low ebb indeed in the pre- 
War Wilhelmian period, although 
not guilty of all the vices ascribed 
to it by the war hysteria of the 
enemy peoples. He calls attention 
to the diversity of the German char- 
acter, its cultural debt to the past, 
its fundamental individuality, its 
zeal in building up a new democracy 
in the face of innumerable obsta- 
cles, its openness of mind, its spir- 
itual profit gained in years of stress 
and trial. Berlin is contrasted with 
Munich, Prussia with the Rhine- 
land, Silesia with the Ruhr Valley. 
The Weimar Constitution, drafted 
by Hugo Preuss, is described in de- 
tail, together with the workings of 
the Reichstag, the Reichsrat, the 
Presidency and the Cabinet. Brief 
outlines are given of Germany’s va- 
rious political parties (twenty-seven 
in all), her educational system, her 
three great Federations of Labor, 
her Youth Movement, her theaters, 
arts, music, sports, newspapers and 
periodicals. , 

While not hostile to France, Mr. 
Shuster rightly calls her to account 
for her failure to grasp the fact that 
the world’s peace and security de- 
mand her reconciliation with her 
old time enemy. He says wisely: 


“Peace has no value unless it makes 
us forget the things to which we 
resorted during the conflict.” And 
he adds: “The defeated and impov- 
erished Reich bodes no good to the 
world. . . . In the long run neither 
the power of money nor of arms 
will suffice to keep the German in 
bondage. . . . The French cannot 
deadlock the legitimate develop- 
ment of the rest of Europe without 
assuming the consequences.” 
B. L. C. 


The Bow in the Clouds. Essays in 
Order. By E. I. Watkin. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
Taking as his text: “I will set my 

bow in the clouds” (Gen. ix., 13), 
Mr. Watkin tells us in a poetical 
though arbitrary symbolism how 
God reveals Himself in human ex- 
periences as a guarantee of man’s 
knowledge and endeavor now, and 
as the pledge of a final manifesta- 
tion hereafter. The white light of 
the Divine shining through the dark 
clouds of man’s striving to attain 
the good, the beautiful and the true, 
is divided into the spectrum’s seven 
colors, viz., violet (the positive sci- 
ences), indigo (technology, ethics, 
sociology, history), blue (metaphys- 
ics), green (life), yellow (art), 
orange (sex), red (religion). 

With Dawson, Wust and Mari- 
tain, Mr. Watkin endeavors to re- 
fute the modern error of intellec- 
tual skepticism, and the modern 
evil of social revolution which are 
fighting the Catholicism of the 
Western world. His lyric imagery 
forms a perfect framework for the 
fundamental verities forgotten by 
the moderns. 

He warns us not to ask science to 
justify and permit religious belief, 
for this is undignified, perilous and 
unphilosophical. Remember that 








God is greater, not pettier, than im- 
personal law (Violet). Let the ma- 
chine be the servant of man, not his 
master. The only absolute ethics is 
the supreme duty of loving God, and 
the duty of loving creatures in pro- 
portion to their worth. State des- 
potism, whether Fascist or Bol- 
shevik, cannot be finally tolerable 
(Indigo). Metaphysics, far from 
being “airy nothings,” is concerned 
with the foundation of every branch 
of human knowledge and activity 
(Blue). Evolution, interpreted in 
terms of a positive and mechanical 
philosophy, must needs exclude 
God. But the illusion is dissipated 
when it is seen as the manifestation 
of Creative Spirit (Green). Art 
does not simply copy, but continues 
and supplements nature. A work of 
art expresses the significant form, 
the idea, of the object better than 
the object itself (Yellow). Sex- 
uality is not, as the Freudians main- 
tain, the substratum and energy 
underlying and feeding all human 
activities and modes of experience. 
It is but the flower and supreme bio- 
logical manifestation of a vital en- 
ergy not in itself distinctively sex- 
ual, but indeterminate, a matter able 
to receive a variety of forms, bio- 
logical or spiritual, natural or su- 
pernatural (Orange). The great 
historic revelation begun by the 
Patriarchs and lawgivers of Juda- 
ism, continued by its prophets and 
culminating in Jesus and the Church 
He founded, interprets, secures and 
harmonizes the broken lights of re- 
ligious truth received and registered 
in diverse portions and manners by 
the religious experience of mankind 
in every age and place, with a com- 
pleteness and adequacy not to be 
found elsewhere, though still infi- 
nitely inadequate to the Absolute Di- 
vine reality (Red). B. L. C. 
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History of the Popes. By Fernand 
Hayward. Translated by the 
Monks of St. Augustine’s, Rams- 
gate. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $5.00. 

To write the history of the 
Popes within the brief compass 
of four hundred pages, a history at 
once honest and readable, is to our 
mind an impossible task. Many 
happenings of note must needs be 
passed over in silence, and many 
controverted questions settled with- 
out adequate proof of one’s critical 
estimate. 

But as the Abbot Butler says in 
his introduction, “M. Hayward has 
on the whole succeeded in his diffi- 
cult task, and has given us an ac- 
count of the great institution that 
is at once true, sincere, objective 
and readable.” 

He is honest in denouncing the 
wickedness of Popes like Benedict 
IX., John XII. and Alexander VI.; 
he admits that Sylvester played a 
small part at Nice, that Liberius 
may have compromised with heresy, 
that Gregory I. believed the end of 
the world was at hand, that Leo X. 
thought more of letters and elegant 
living than of Church reform, that 
Clement VII. was a weak character 
and Clement XIV. lacked practical 
sense, etc. 

Occasionally he mentions facts 
without his usual one line estimate, 
for instance, the prophecies of Mal- 
achy, the Mortara case. At other 
times he is altogether inaccurate, 
for example, in discussing Magna 
Charta or Americanism. He draws 
freely from the work of the Abbé 
Mourret and the more critical Pas- 
tor, and might be criticized by some 
for his following of Duchesne. We 
note a few misprints which should 
be corrected in a new edition. 

B. L. C. 
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Foreign Publications. — Forty 
years ago Dr. Bouquillon, the most 
distinguished professor of Moral 
Theology this country ever had, told 
his students that the theologians of 
the day failed to treat adequately 
the many problems arising from 
modern business. He would have 
enjoyed reading the twenty odd pa- 
pers on Christian Morality and 
Business of the twenty-third ses- 
sion of the Semaines Sociales de 
France, held at Mulhouse last year 
(Lyon: Chronique Social de France 
—Paris: Librairie Lecoffre. 30 fr.) 
The trouble with the world to-day, 
as these writers point out, in ac- 
cord with the Holy Father, is not 
unemployment, hoarding, tariffs, 
over-production, the instability of 
agriculture or the money standard, 
but commercial dishonesty, fostered 
by men who have set aside the ba- 
sic principles of Catholic morals. 
These lecturers, clerical and lay, 
emphasize this point, no matter 
what their theme. They call atten- 
tion to the principles of the just 
price and the just wage, the evils 
of usury and speculation, the dis- 
honesty of directors and the apathy 
of stockholders, the injustices of 
modern banking, the problem of 
modern trusts and cartels, the need 
of international codperation, the 


ethics of publicity, the trade in 


opium and narcotics, etc. Professor 
Vialatoux of Lyons gives us the 
keynote of this Mulhouse Congress 
in his excellent lecture on “The Pri- 
macy of the Spiritual in Business” 
—a lecture we heartily recommend 
to economists, financiers, and poli- 
ticians. 

Les Trois Contre Moscou, by 
René Cardaliaguet (Paris: Editions 
Spes. 1lfr.). Picture yourselves 
in the year 2000 a. p. The Soviets 


have made themselves the masters 
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of all Europe, destroying every 
capitalistic government, and driv- 
ing Christianity into the catacombs. 
But three Catholics of Brittany or- 
ganize a revolt against them, and 
by means of a series of marvelous 
inventions suceed in a few months 
in utterly destroying Russia’s vast 
army and navy. It is all very im- 
probable, but the children for whom 
the story is written will enjoy the 
continual fighting and the ultimate 
victory which crowns the efforts of 
the famous three and their oath- 
bound comrades.—The same pub- 
lishing house sends us Le Jardin 
des Mystéres, by Maurice Rigaux, 
S.J. (6fr.), in which four young 
French boys wander through the 
Garden of Mysteries, learning a 
good deal of Catholic doctrine on 
the way, and realizing the great 
fight that one’s angel guardian has 
to wage against Satan and the 
powers of hell. An aéroplane jour- 
ney to Brazil gives them a taste of 
the foreign missions. Is it all a 
dream? Boys of ten will not ask 
this question. 

Death, sin, grace, prayer, fasting, 
the Church—these are the themes 
discussed by Vladimir Soloviev in 
Les Fondements Spirituels de la 
Vie, which has been translated from 


‘the Russian by Rev. George Tzebri- 


cow (Bruxelles: Editions de la 
Cité Chrétienne. 20fr.). This 
young Russian Orthodox theolo- 
gian—he was only thirty at the 
time this book was written—has 
been called a Russian Newman and 
a Russian De Maistre. The Catholic 
tone of the entire volume, based 
for the most part on St. Paul, cost 
him his place at the University, and 
augured well for his final conver- 
sion to the Faith, which came about 
twelve years later. The primacy 
and infallibility of the Pope are the 
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only doctrines he failed to grasp, 
but his reading of the Fathers—St. 
Irenzus, St. Dionysius, St. Athana- 
sius, St. John Chrysostom, St. Cy- 
ril, St. Flavian and others made 
him five years later—in 1889—real- 
ize the force of the Tu es Petrus. 
Bishop d’Herbigny, the President 
of the Pontifical Institute of Orien- 
tal Studies, his one-time biogra- 
pher, praises Soloviev in the Pref- 
ace for the depth of his syn- 
thetic views, and the ardor of his 
faith. 

Worldly Catholics, trying at once 
to serve both God and Mammon, 
will profit greatly by Servir Deux 
Maitres, from the same publisher 
(18 fr.) a keen analysis by Rev. P. 
Dohet, S.J., of the equivocal max- 
ims they adduce to justify their 
lax practice. With biting sarcasm 
this zealous doctor of souls uses his 
scalpel to cut deep into the false 
consciences of those who cry “Lord, 
Lord,” and yet refuse to do the will 
of their Father in heaven. How, he 
asks his readers, do you justify 
your practice of birth control, your 
attendance at filthy plays, your 
reading of erotic novels, the bad ex- 
ample you give your children, the 
scandal you spread and the lies you 
tell, the ultra fashions you follow? 
I know your answers well, says our 
unsparing moralist. One must 
have broad ideas; one must follow 
the fashion of the day; perfection 
is not of this world; one has a right 
to happiness; one must be reason- 
able; I can confess my fault, or put 
off my conversion to a later day, 
etc. In good Scholastic fashion—al- 
though never with the dryness of 
the schools—Father Dohet points 
out the sugar-coated error that 
covers the truth that the worldling 
ignores. Here is subject matter 
for a hundred sermons; here is 
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guidance for many a careless soul. 
Common sense,__ understanding, 
charity, love for the sinner—every 
virtue may be found in this sugges- 
tive book, which is born of years of 
experience. 

Some years ago we reviewed at 
length in the pages of THe CaTHo- 
Lic Wor_p the scholarly treatise of 
Dr. Martinez on Christian Asceti- 
cism in the First Three Centuries 
—an article embodied in Father 
Conway‘s Studies in Church His- 
tory. Dr. Resch continues the work 
of Martinez, and gives us a detailed 
account of La Doctrine Ascétique 
des Premiers Mattres Egyptiens du 
Quatriéme Siécle (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne). He studies in turn 
the ascetical teaching of St. An- 
thony, St. Macarius, St. Pachomius, 
St. Theodorus, St. Orsisius, and the 
master of them all, St. Athanasius, 
Archbishop of Alexandria. The 
volume is divided into three parts: 
Part I. treats of the way of perfec- 
tion, which does not consist in vi- 
sions, miracles or austerities, but in 
the submission of one’s will to the 
divine will, and in the perfect 
union of the soul with Christ, the 
Savior. Part II. discusses tempta- 
tion, sin, and the virtues of pov- 
erty, virginity and detachment. 
Part III. deals with prayer, medi- 
tation, the chanting of the psalms, 
the reading and study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, the Holy Eucharist, 
spiritual direction, mortification, 
and the virtues of faith, humility 
and generosity. Non-Catholics often 
speak with disapproval and scorn 
of the great austerities practiced by 
the monks of the desert. They fail 
to realize that every one of these 
saints continually insisted on 
moderation and discretion in the 
practice of mortification. That 
some of their disciples sometimes 

















sinned by excess, we readily admit, 
but their vanity and eccentricity 
merited blame not praise from St. 
Pachomius, whom our author 
styles a worthy precursor of the 
moderate St. Benedict. 

One would imagine that since po- 
litical parties in France have been 
divided into parties of the Left and 
parties of the Right for over one 
hundred years that a clear-cut defi- 
nition of the two terms would be a 
simple matter. As a matter of fact 
the editor of the review, Nouveaur 
Essais Critiques, M. Beau de Lo- 
menie, put the question which 
forms the title of his book Qu’ap- 
pelez-vous Droite et Gauche? 
(Paris: Librairie du Dauphin. 
12fr.), to sixteen French profes- 
sors of literature, politics and phi- 
losophy, journalists, and politicians 
of every shade of opinion, and he 
received a dozen divergent answers. 
These answers, given verbatim, are 
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analyzed in detail by the author in 
a final chapter. 

In La Caravane Humaine (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 18 fr.) the Count J. 
du Plessis has brought Bossuet’s 
Histoire Universelle up to date. The 
author tells us that he has had this 
philosophy of history in mind since 
his college days; that it represents 
the results of fifty years study, 
meditation and travel. He takes 
for granted a knowledge of world 
history in the minds of his readers, 
for it is impossible to give in detail 
the history of the ancient and mod- 
ern world within the compass of 
four hundred pages. After a sum- 
mary account of the history and 
cults of Babylon, Assyria, India, 
Greece and Rome, he traces the di- 
vine plan in the history of Jewry 
and_ Christianity, proving the 
Church Catholic to be the tran- 
scendent, exclusive, permanent and 
historical religion of Christ. 
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Brown. $2.50. Jason Lee. By Cornelius J. Brosnan, Ph.D. $3.00. A Preface to Chris- 
tian Faith in a New Age. By Rufus M. Jones. $2.00. Human Sterilization. By J. H. 
Landman, Ph.D., J.D., J.S.D. $4.00. Crusade for the Anemone. By Princess Marthe 
Bibesco. $2.00. Poems. By Padraic Colum. $2.50. A Planned Society. By George 
Soule. $2.50. China Speaks. By Chih Meng. $1.50. The Life of Burns. By Franklyn 
Snyder. $4.00. 

Prentice-Hati, Inc., New York: 

Spanish Wit and Humor. Edited by David Rubio, Ph.D., & Henri C. Neel, M.A. $1.00. 
Frepraick Puster Co., New York & Cincinnati: 

The Maid of Lisieux and Other Papers. By Rev. Albert Power, S.J., M.A. $1.25. 
Dovpiepay, Donan & Co., Garden City. N. Y.: 

Limits and Renewals. By Rudyard Kipling. $2.50. New Poems, Eight Songs at Eighty. 

By Edwin Markham. $2.00. 
Hoventon Mirriin Co., Boston: 
On Being Creative and Other Essays. By Irving Babbitt. $2.50. 
UNIversiIry OF PENNSYLVANIA Press, Philadelphia: 
Ex Libris Carissimis. By Christopher Morley. $2.00. 
Attantic Coast Pustisnine Co., Norfolk, Va.: 

Charcoal and Chalk. By Virginia Taylor McCormick. Second edition. $2.00. Radio 

to Daedalus. Same author. Same price. 
B. Herver Boox Co., St. Louis: 

The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages. By Ludwig, Freiherr von 
Pastor. Edited by Ralph Kerr. Vols. XXI. & XXII. $5.00 each. Meditations and Read- 
ing for Every Day of the Year. Selected from the Spiritual Writings of St. Alphonsus. 
Edited by John Baptist Coyle, C.SS.R. Vol. IV, Part Il. $2.00. Sin and Penance. By 
Rev. P. Galtier. Translated by Rev. B. Wall, D.D. $1.35. A Year’s Preaching.. By 
Very Rev. E. N. Farmer. Edited by F. M. Dreves. $1.80. 

Buecuier Pvustisuine Co., Belleville, Ill.: 

Lourdes in the High Pyrenees. By Cecilia Mary Young. 50 cents. 
Tue Bavce Pustisuina Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 

The Jesuits and Education. By William McGucken, S.J., Ph.D. $4.00. 
Liprarmie Pion, Paris: 


L’Asie contre l'Europe. By A. F. Legendre. 18 /r. 














